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THE WHIG RESPITE. 


Ir is now above two years since, being 
ourselves easily consolable, we endeavoured to 
administer to the more timid Reformers certain 
rospective “ Consolations under the Whig down- 
fil.” That great national calamity seemed then 
jmminent. The death of King William inter- 
vened, and forthe Whigs most opportunely ; and 
the carpet-knight talents of the Premier, the 
favour of the Crown, and what seemed a firmer 


' one great section of the people, that could give 


the Tories could interpose. 


the Whigs no claim whatever to be maintained 
in office, neglecting or mismanaging every other 
great interest of the empire, and placing a bar 
in the way of reform and of practical improve- 
ment, more effectually obstructive than any which 
Yet it is not on 


"Irish ground that the Radicals would wish to see 


seat in office than ever, gave imagined im- | 
punity to those Finality fancies of which com- | 


paratively nothing had been heard till then. 


We have, however, no intention of expatiating | 
tish Radicals have done well and wisely to grant 


upon the past misconduct of Ministers. Such 
preachments were never less required than now, 
when every eye, capable of clear vision, is wide 
awake, if not sealed by gold or hope. Here they 
are, ‘still in Downing Street !” according to the 
old exulting boast ; and, although there have 
been frequent occasions within the last two 
years, when the Reformers of our school would 
bave seen them turned out with unmingled satis- 


faction, this last “ crisis” was not one of those, | 


It would, upon the whole, have been a pity to 


tee the Government obtain their rich deservings | 


for what has been the least blameworthy part of 
their conduct. 


la Ireland, the Whig policy, if neither sound 
bor comprehensive, has been studiously concila- 


tery and soothing to the great body of the na. | 


bon, Under Lord Mulgrave's sway, the Irish, 
“ a great proportion of them, have considered 
themselves, for the first time, well treated, even 
if their permanent interests should not have been 
emsidered ; and this goes afar way with a people 
thom injustice and oppression have reduced to 
unsafe sucial condition when men value 
sympathy and small marks of favour, er haply 
* gratification of their revenge on their im- 
able enemies, far more than the subetantial 
Wstice which alone can permanently benefit 
| That the Irish people have been reduced 

this unhealthy state, is, after all, not the 
a the Whigs.—Let us not be misunder- 
“es Although their government of Ireland 
een as liberal, equable, sagacious, and far- 


» #8 it has been gracious and conciliatory to 
¥o, LXV.—VOL, V4, ” ' 





them finally demolished. When their day comes 
—and they are merely respited, not pardoned — 
their blood be on their own heads ! the Reformers 
are guiltless of it ; and, since Ireland demands the 
temporary remission of their sentence, the Bri- 


it. The People of both countries must be aware 
that this one more narrow, neck-or-nothing 
escape from the very foot of the gallows, the 
Ministry owe solely to Radical forbearance and 
wisdom, and to that generous sympathy with 
Ireland which the Whig Government knows how 
to sport with and abuse, It is the Radicals that 
have once more cut the Tory noose, and afforded 
farther days of grace, to be again, we have little 
or no doubt, abused in the self-same way with 
every former season given the Whigs for repent- 
ance and amendment, ‘“ Save athief from the gal- 
lows, and he'll cut your throat,” runs the ugly 
but true adage which forces itself upon memory. 
Confidence in these men cannot be easily re- 
stored, even if their actions seemed to justily re- 
turning confidence.— But, independently of Irish 
feelings, their temporary respite at this time 
may be justified upon broader grounds. In the 
first place who, at this most deadening period, 
were to succeed them? The most sanguine 
dreamer cannot imagine whence a really Liberal 
government was to come, or where exist the 
elements for it in a fashion that has as yet 
any chance of sufferance from the Crown or 
the aristocracy, though they abound in the coun- 
try, may perhaps be found in the House of 
Commons, and must eventually come into play. 
We have already had an Earl Grey, generations 
behind his age, frittering away those glorious ma. 
jorities, omnipotent for good, which the People in- 
trusted tohim, often upon objects small, worthless, 
or at best secondary; and trifling with the fairest 
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vceasion ever presented to a reforming states- 
man. The Melbourne Administration is not 
worth wasting words upon. It is a blot upon 
English history, as much to be despised as a na- 
tional disgrace as condemned for its deadening 
and obstructive influence ;—and in its worst faults, 
have not those men, in whom we are now called 
upon to confide, fully shared? Ear!Grey’s son-in- 
law, #0 far as he had power, did his best to chill 
the enthusiasm of the people at the opening of 
this “ most auspicious” reign ; and, at least, suc- 
ceeded in shaking their confidence in reforming 
Ministers of his character and calibre. “ The 
hour had come ;” but the man, instead of being 
ready, was retrograde, a drag, a damper, a dead- 





—EEE 


weight upon the Movement, even at its slowest, | 


most measured pace, For this, let his adherents, 
whoever they are, praise him. We shall not. 
From Tory vituperation, it would seem to be 
imagined, in certain quarters, that, under a 
different set of circumstances, Lord Durham 
might enact a different part. Those of 
his admirers who go so far as to deny that he 
has ever shewn a hair’s-breadth of the cloven 
foot, are still slily pointing out Lord Durham 
as the Shiloh—the great Deliverer—the glorious 
Man! ready to enter upun his glorious mission ! 
Where such absurdity is sincere, one may safely 
smile at it. For ourselves, the past—the great 
test of experiment—justifies doubt. 
Radicals be justified in withholding credulous con. 
fidence, they will never lack candour, 
Durham give earnest Reformers new cause to 
praise him —reason for renewed reliance—and he 
will not find them either cold or backward in 
their support, or unreasonable in their demands. 
Our immediate hope remains what it has been 
again and again declared, during two years back 
—an honest, strenuous Opposition, All things 
duly considered, Reformers ought, we think, at 
this crisis, deliberately to prefer an Opposition, 
organized and matured by timeand adversity, to 
another blind and sudden transference of the 
support of the Liberal representatives to any new 
Government which is at present possible—to 
any Government which, with whatever specious 
professions it sets out, must, from the nature of 
things, become much more like the old Tory 
image than that beautiful and beatific ideal, which 
a few enthusiastic persons are ready to worship, 
and in which many more affect to have faith. 
Another cause of patient acquiescence in 
protraction of Whig power, is the inauspicious 
period at which an election would have occurred. 
The Tories must have dissolved Parliament. 
They would have been gulis had they not ; and 
there is not the least chance that they would have 
let so propitious a season slip by unimproved. 
The Church and the Orange faction are more 
active than ever; the Corn-Law agitation has 
excited panic in the landowners and their de- 
pendents ; the Court has Jost all credit and moral 
weight ; and, worse than all, the ill-advised pro- 
ceedings of the English Chartists, and contempt 
for the Government, have placed Conservatism 
more in the ascendant among the middle classes 


But, if the | 


Let Lord | 
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in the towns, than at any time within the 
dozen years. In a new Parliament, the Wy; 
already worn to a thread, without moral influes 
and without numerical strength, must be hear |y 
exterminated ; but neither would the ' 
be any great accession to the strength of tis 
Radicals, Besides, our conviction is, that, thong) 
no assault be made from without, the Cj. 
net must soon fall to pieces—from its jnhs. 
rent corruption, worthlessness, and intestine jel, 
ousies—and no Radicals have to answer for it 
With all his sins—and we have never slurp 
them—it is impossible to imagine a man like 
Lord John Russell submitting much longer ty 
the leadership of the chief of the palace. [f the 
honour of his Sovereign and the prosperity of hig 
country be small in his esteem, which they cag. 
not be, he must have sume sensibility for his ows 
reputation, But, looking to the certain, and, not 
improbably, the speedy dissolution of the Gorerp. 
ment from its own weakness—knowing that the 
Radicals have the power to swamp it as soon as 
the favourable moment arrives, and that no pe 
riod could be worse chosen than the present, 
when a general election would give rather the 
expression of the selfish fears, the just indigns 
tion, and the angry disappointment of the coun. 
try, than its calm sense—we see safety inthe de. 
lay of Whig extermination. It is ever true wis. 
dom to make the best of the bad; and the Ke 
foriners enjoy, besides, the ieft-handed cousola. 
tion, that of the Whigs they know the very 
worst. They are opposed to everything in the 
shape of good ; but they have rendered themselves 
powerless for turther mischief. Did there exist 
any thing really approaching that mutual good 
understanding, consistency of views, and cor. 
dial union among the Liberal representatives, 
of which some faint signs are becoming w- 
sible, the sooner the Whigs got their mittimut 
the better. “Now is the time,” cry some of 
the trimming Ministerial prints, on whose columas 
has flashed an efflux of golden new-light--‘ Now 
is the time fur Liberal Members to come to 4s 
understanding upon certain main points, upoa 
which they are at present notoriously divided"— 
such puints, we presume, as the extension of the 
Suffrage, the Ballot, and a fair distribution of 
the electoral districts. Now, ‘ the notorious 
differences among the English and Scotch Liberal 
Members, are not on thdse points, and not # 
much about principles as men. One is of Paul, 
and another of Apollos; but few of the true 
religion. Lord Normanby has his section, 
Durham his two or three adherents, Melbourne 
his minions, and Russell his supporters ; and these 
fractional parts never can be properly united, 
until fused together by the common sympathies 
of an independent Opposition, acting ™p%® 
consistent and intelligible principles, having ™ 
immediate hope for themselves, and being thus 
above the temptation of sacrificing their prime 
ples to interests bound up with those of 
party heads. We, however, set little store by the 
arguments of those who would keep in the 
merely because the Tories would be no betts# 
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would have greater power to be worse. | the abstract, that Lord John Russell would, as he 
The Ministers, to borrow O'Connell's figure, are | half intimated, explain his Finality declarations, 
gseful as the old hat stuffed into the cabin- | and modify or qualify them, in noticing Mr Dan- 
Te to keep out the cutting wind—and this | combe’samendment. So he probably, at one time, 
v ake-sbift may do in Ireland ; but a sensible Eng- | intended ; but the Ministerial escape was certain, 
jishman would pitch out the unseemly stop-gap, | and Lord John held his peace. Even this was 
god rather endure the cold wind, which would | not sobarefaced as theopen desertion of O Connell, 
stimulate him instantly to find proper materials | with all that part of the tail which he can whisk 
to glaze his window, thus securing to his family | round at pleasure—as his desertion of the men 
both jight and heat. We hear, too, of a ‘‘spon- | who had just suppressed their own feelings, and 
taneous” Liberal government, which is to arise | gone every fair length in defending Ministers, 
in a night, a blessed exhalation from the dissolv- | for the sake of Ireland alone. Their hopes, like 
ing elements of the present Cabinet, We want | those of all true Radicals, are now placed in an 
fith here again.—It cannot come all at once ; | Opposition. 
but true Reformers long for, and desire to hasten, They saw the scattered elements of a more 
by every means, the period when men shall be | formidable Opposition in the present Parliament, 
Jess, and principles more than they have ever | bad as it is, than in any body of representatives 
heen—when we shall see the beginning of asys- | that could be returned at this time, and hoped 
tem of improved institutions, that will work of | these elements might be collected. Yet some, 
itself, independently of the great popularity of | and they the best of the old members, would re- 
Lord This, and the vast talents of Earl That. In | appear, in any event ; and there would happily be 
brief, it is clear that the cause of Radicalism has | no government-patronage, to neutralize or cor- 
te undergo further sharp probation and trial be- | rupt, to diminish or cripple, that small but puri- 
fore its final triumph. Its deepest injuries have | fied body, which patriotism and reform objects 
hitherto not come from the Tories, but from the | should combine. Yet, for the sake of Ireland, 
supineness, trickery, and obtuseness of its Whig | they forbore hastening the trial ; and Lord John 
allies. It is they who have quenched the grow- | Russell, once again safe, deigned no explanations, 
ing spirit of freedum. It is they who have | while O'Connell drew off his forces from his self- 
alienated and disgusted the people. It is they, | sacrificing generous allies. These things need 
from Earl Grey to Lord Melbourne inclusive, and | no commentary. 
whether as leaders or as functionaries, who have But, if the Whigs have gained no honour, 
rendered Conservative principles, if not absolute | neither have the Tories mended their case by 
Toryism, powerful and almost predominant | this last manwuvre. The Hibernian vivavity of 
among those enjoying the franchise; and who | Lord Roden, always annoying to his wary Eng- 
have sown division and bitterness between the | lish friends, seems fairly to have precipitated 
taiddle and the operative classes, where, most of | the party into a serious scrape, and made it clear 
al, union and cordiality were desirable. Next | that itis not the Whigs that frighten Sir Robert 
tw these evils, is the social condition of the work- | Peel, but the high-flying Tories, and those im- 
ing classes, which are not things of to-day, arising | practicable Radicals, who, on great emergencies, 
from temporary scarcity, or failure of employ- | choose to listentothe voice of duty and patriotism, 
ment, but which are of long continuance, and | and to forget the many provocations and indig- 
of which every new investigation affords fresh | nities they may have received. It is not a little 
proofs.* Is this lamentable growing alienation and | flattering to find Sir Robert so backward. What 
discord the fruit of the Whig Reform Bill, of the | does he fear?—The Crown? Alas! in moral 
Whig Poor- Law,of the Whig-defended Corn-Law, | influence, and in intellectual strength, it never 
and the Whig Finality policy ? It was fondly be- | was lower. The Whigs—-What are they? The 
4eved. by some lingering admirers of Whiggery in | Radicals, the Corn-Law agitators, the elamorous 


——_— 
me en re ee 


* We refer, on this head, to a valuable and well-timed volume, entitled, ** Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad,” 
which has fallen into our hands, It is written by Mr J, C. Symons, and exhibits, with the state of Manufactures, the 
moral and economical condition of the working classes, both at home aud on the Continent. The present Corn-Law 
‘gation, and the gloomy prospects of our most important manufactures, give immense present value to a work of 
which the statistical reports and facts, relating to the new foreign establishments visited by the author, too fully 
confirm the worst forebodings which have of late arisen, Mr Symons’ duties as a Commissioner appointed to investi- 
fate the state of the haud-loom weavers, appear to have inspired him with the desire of pursuing his inquiries in « 
pre Seid ; and he accordingly, with many facilities for acquiring information, visited the different manufactoties, 

ries, and machine-making establishments in Belgium, Prussia, France, and Switzerland, paying particular 
“tention in his reports to those which are springing up in consequence of our unwise restrictions, and which are often 
tarried on with British capital, and almost always set in motion by British skill. The result is a body of facts and 
on a tion, regarding the progress of foreign manufactures, not too late to be available, if warning is net to be for 
raya town away upon those infatuated, blinded, and selfish men whose ultimate ruin were of small consequence 
alien! a if it did not first involve that of better men—that of the whole inudust:ious classes of Eugland, the capi- 
sihy an working-men alike. How can the former class peruse the tabular statements, the statistical reports and 
ee in this single volume, without feeling the strongest apprehensions of the speedy consequences of the 
sag system of taxed food and restricted trade which they deprecate; or the latter class, without bitterly con- 
rf their inforced state of ignorance, suffering, and misery, with the happy condition of the labourers of Switzer. 
ha ‘gum, Prussia, and even with those of Austria and France, as depicted by Mr Symous? We can do no 
pitt anor than recommend the book to all who wish to see how the peace of the country is to be re-established 
only sure basis—the prosperity of our home mannfactures, and the well-being of the working men, It ig 

ble that neither of these are longer compatible with landlord-taxed food and fettered commerce. 
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Chartists, the hungry multitudes, the Canadian 
rebels, the Irish Catholics, the Russians, the Yan- 
kees? Truly, the catalogue is appalling! There 
is no end to such causes of apprehension; and 
Sir Robert, if not a bold, is a thrice prudent man 
in not yet venturing to turn his roasting chest- 
nuts without a Whig paw to save his own fingers. 
While the erazy Melbourne Cabinet holds to- 
gether, he will never want one. Humble and 
needy partisans may grumble; but Sir Robert 


Peel is a wise man. He gains his objects without | 


price, and without responsibility. He has now 
little to fear for obtaining a respectable working 
majority, double to what the Whigs can command 
in Parliament I. of Victoria; but he ’works as 
conveniently with the Whigs while his own is 
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| gathering. It is, however, for the Refortnen 4 
consider the wisdom of permitting Sir Robert Peg 
to hang off andon, and take his own time, Thong, 
it be his policy to remain as he is, lest Pr eater 
haste should make less good speed, we Must harp 
in the Tories. 
Long have we preached up the manifol4 
tages of an organized Parliamentary Oppositie 
—long prayed for one, united, honest. and bed 
ous; acting, by intelligible means, to a fixeg end 
It is in the ranks of such a body that our futar, 
Ministers must learn their tactics, and prore 
their armour. Reforming Ministers wi!) Never 
| or we are greatly mistaken, prove the sponten. 
eous growth of either the Melbourne Cabinet ¢ 
of Dublin Castle. 





A UNIFORM PENNY POSTAGE. 


THE THIRD REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POSTAGE, 


Notuinc but the apathetic folly of the people 
can prevent the accomplishment of a Uniform 
Penny Postage, and that speedi'y. Since we 
drew attention to Mr Rowland Hill's plan of re- 
form, eleven months ago, so many additional 
facts have been discovered and brought to light, 
so many fallacies have been detected, so many 
objections answered, so many difficulties solved, 
so many cavils silenced, the whole strengthen- 
ing the case we then exhibited, that it is impos- 
sible for any man to dispassionately examine the 
subject, without coming to the conclusion, that 
the existing Post-Office system operates most in- 
juriously against society ; cruelly pressing upon 
the poor and the working classes, crippling trade, 
and hindering the labourers in behalf of useful 
knowledge, science, morality, and religion ; while 
it is rather a drawback than an advantage to the 
public exchequer. 

But those know little of the natural history of 
that most incomprehensible of all animals, the 
man in office, who suppose that, therefore, we 
shall obtain Post Office Reform. Pharaoh was 
the great prototype of official obstinacy. No- 
thing can bend it but a stormy demonstration on 
the partof the people. It willingly concedes 
nothing. 

The Committee commence their Report by 
calling attention to the vast importance of the 
question to the country, ‘* Since,” they add, 
‘©on the management of the Post-Office, and the 
regulation of the Postage-rates, depends in a 
great measure the entire correspondence of the 
country ; and in that correspondence is involved 
whatever affects, interests, or agitates mankind 
—private interests, public interests; family, 
kindred, friends ; commercial business, profes- 
sional business; literature, science, art, law, 
politics, education, morals, religion—every rank 
and class has an interest, more or less imme- 
diate, in the safe, speedy, and economical trans- 
mission of Post-Office communications.” The 


first point of inquiry that engages their atten- | 


tion, is the receipts and costs of the management 


| of the Post-Office. The discrepancies, however, 
which they find between the accounts of the 
Post.Office in the returns made by that depart. 
ment to the Committee, and those to be found 
in the Finance Accounts, oblige them to state, 
that they cannot place implicit reliance on the 
statements they exhibit. On the authority of 
the Finance Accounts, the following is for the 
year ending January 1838 :— 


THE GROSS RECEIPT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


General Post, including 
Country Penny- Posts, 

(The Country Penny-Posts 
are estimated at £47,307.) 

London, Edinburgh,and Dub- 
lin 1d. 2d. and 3d. Posts, 


£2,328,205 3 6 


134,064 9 4 





£2,462,269 12 1i 


Deduct repayments, 122,531 14 § 








£2,239,737 18 3 


The expense of management during the same 
year was, according to the Finance Accounts, 
£698,632: 2:2; the remainder, after deducting 
this charge, forms a tax—being about 236 per 
cent! ‘The glaring discrepancy in the accounts 
of the same year is sufficient to prove the necet 
sity of reform in this department. Something 
must be wrong somewhere. An explanation of 
the circumstance would afford the public a euti- 
ous insight into the mode of doing things in out 
public offices, and appears to be demanded by the 
| nature of the case. Mr Rowland Hill proposes 
| many changes in the Post-Office management 
| 





_ which would tend tosimplify and improve it. Bat 

| we must follow the Committee in their Report. 
The principle upon which the rating of letters 

_ is at present carried on is, to charge 

| to distance. But this principle is most unfair} 

_ for, according to Lord Lichfield, while it only 

' costs a quarter of a farthing to convey 4 letter by 

_ mail from London to Edinburgh—a distanc® 

| 400 miles—it costs nearly a halfpenny to carty® 
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the metropolis to Louth, only 148 | 
aes and the postage to the former is 1s. 14d. 


the latter 10d. Those who oppose a uniform 
) 


| 
| 

postage must charge letters according to | 
rua of cost of transit, or fall into the ab- | 


i 
i 


ity of charging the highest price for the 
seapest business. The Committee estimate 
cue average general postage charged on each | 
cater, including foreign letters, and reckoning | 


seoble and triple letters as single, at gid. 
Oe General Post letters, (exclusive of 
| foreign) abcut . . . Sid. | 


(verage postage on all letters, foreign as 
" ell as ioland, including 1d., 2d., and 3d. 

post letters, ; . 7d. 
Oe all letters exclusive of foreign, 6\d. | 

Haring considered the scale of taxation, the | 
venue derived therefrom, and the cost of man- | 
wement, we are next carried to examination of | 
he objects for which the Post-Oflice was origin- 
Jy formed, and the effect this tax of 236 per 
wat. bas upon the revenue and the public. And 
shat does the reader suppose was the primary 
biect proposed in the establishment of a Post- 
OSce? To swell the budget of the Spring Rice 
étheday? Nosuch thing. The object stated 
ss the 12th of Charles II. is ‘ the advantage of | 
ade and commerce.” A cheap, swift, and sure 
vst would, indeed, be a powerful auxiliary to 
wth; but the present system is a millstone 
rund their neck. It is curious to see the rates 
f postage in the reign of Charles :— 

Letter not exceeding one sheet, to or from 
wy place not exceeding 80 miles 2d. 


> 2 sheets, 80 . 4d. 
a 1 sheet, above S80 3d. 
i“ D in te  - 6d. 


i 1 sheet from London to Ber- 
wick, : , ‘ 3d. 
“ From London to Dublin, 6d. 


Even in the reign of Anne, the postage from 
idinburgh to London was only sixpence, or less 
‘san half as much as it costs in the days of Mac- 
Adam, railroads, and steam, with the schoolmas- 
vet abroad ! 

But what is the result of this upon the reve- 
sse of the country? It is reasonable to suppose, 
‘sat the revenue has flourished in proportionas the 
rates of postage have advanced ; but let us hear 
rhat the Committee of whese report we are speak- 
ag, have to say upon the subject. Since the year 
‘*15, the Post-Office Revenue has nearly stood 
mall; taking the average of the last five years, 
‘ere is an increase of no more than £3,578 com- 
mnag it with the revenue in 1815. Whoever 
“anders the immense increase in population, 
‘st difusion of knowledge, the extension of 
trade, and the increased wealth of the kingdom, 
“ust see in this fact the certain result of over- 
oe But let us look abroad. The French 
ball revenue has increased more than 

“nce 1621. The United States Post-Office 
enue has more than tripled during the last 

“ty years. From the report of Amos Ken- 
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President, it appears that, in 1837, the in- 
crease of the revenue was twenty and one-half 
per cent. over the revenue of the preceding year. 
Now, how have the French and Americans ac- 
complished these results ? Rowland Hill has dis- 
covered the secret. It is simply this. They are 
content with a tax somewhat short of 236 per 
cent. on the cost of conveyance, &c, Instead of 
attempting to screw a larger revenue from the 
people, their rulers enlarged the revenue by di- 


| minishing the rates of postage. They knew that 


many would write with a small postage, who 
could not or would not pay a larger one. The 


extinction of smuggling would tend to improve 


the revenue; and the best way to extinguish 
smuggling, was to compete with the smuggler. 
People will not violate the laws of their coun- 


| try, and run the risk of punishment, by send- 
| ing letters through a channel that is neither 


safe nor responsible, without some strong induce- 
ment. 

The Committee having left the state of the re- 
venue, proceed to report upon the effects of the 
over-taxation. 1. The evasion of the tax by con- 
traband and other means. 2. The suppression or 
diminished use of correspondence. On the first 
point, we need add little to what we have ona 


| former occasion said. All the witnesses agreed 


in stating, that smuggling is now carried on to 
an immense extent. We mean all, excepting of- 
ficers of the Post-Office, for Colonel Maberly 
said he did not believe it ; and gave as his rea- 
son for doubting the testimony of the various 
witnesses, that when he was in Parliament, he al- 
ways found that merchants over-stated their 
cases! This, he admits, is the only ground on 
which he disbelieves the oaths of many of the 
principal merchants and tradesmen of the coun- 
try. But who can doubt the fact, that two-thirds 
of the correspondence of the country is at pre- 
sent smuggled? Mr Thomas Davidson, an exten- 
sive manufacturer in Glasgow, in his examina- 
tion before the Committee, stated that he was 
acquainted with five manufacturers in that city, 
whose correspondence illegally transmitted, was 
to that transmitted by post, in the following pro- 
portions: First, three to one ; second, eighteen 
to one ; third, sixty-seven to one ; fourth, eight 
to one ; fifth, fifteen to one. Every mercantile 
man will believe Mr Davidson's testimony, in 
preference to Colonel Maberly’s belie. 

On the oppressive character of the present 
system, in suppressing correspondence among all 
classes, and more particularly social correspond- 
ence between the less wealthy classes, the Com- 
mittee have collected a great mass of evidence, 
and express very decided opinions. “ The evi. 
dence,” says the report, “ clearly establishes the 
fact, that the high rates of postage deter the pub« 
lic, to a vast extent, from writing letters and send- 
ing communications, which otherwise they would 
write or send. In spite of the multifarious 
modes in which the postage is evaded by men 
engaged in commerce or professional business, 
even those who have the means of evasion 
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greatly below the standard, which, under other 
circumstances, they would think expedient. In- 
direct modes of transmission in most parts of the 
country are less accessible, less frequent, and 
less certain thanthe post. In very many affairs 
of business, unless the announcement be imme- 
diate, the occasion for writing has gone by. Un- 
less parties, therefore, find it profitable to use 
the post, they forbear writing at all. Sup- 
pression of correspondence on matters of business 
takes place of evasion in proportion as the transac- 
tions to be announced or performed are moderate 
in amount, and the condition of the parties in life 
ig humble.” 

“ The multitude of transactions which, owing 
to the high rates of postage, are prevented from 
being done, or which, if done, are not announced, 
or are delayed to be announced, is quite astonish- 
ing. Bills for moderate amounts are not drawn ; 
small orders for goods are not given or received ; 
remittances of money are not acknowledged ; 
the expediting of goods by land or sea, the sail- 
ing or arrival of ships are not announced, and 
insurances thereon are thereby prevented from 
being effected ; printers do not send their proofs ; 
the town-dealer does not inform his country 
customers when to expect the arrival of his tra- 
veller ; the country attorney delays writing to 
his London agent, the commercial traveller to 
his principal, tue town-banker to his banker in 
the country; branch banks delay remitting to 
their central bank ; in all which, and many other 
cases, instead of communications taking place 
from day to day, as matters arise, REGULARITY, 
which is the soul of business, is dispensed with. 
In the greater number of instances, moreover, in 
which private individuals, companies or associa- 
tions, or public institutions and societies, can 
only accomplish their objects by a wide distribu- 
tion of circulars, or a very extensive correspond- 
ence, the usual case is to forego the distribu- 
tion or correspondence, and with it the objects 
that were in contemplation,” 

The reader will bear in mind that this is a 
description of the working of a system professedly 
established for the “‘ advantage of trade and com- 
merce.” The Report continues :— 

“« Thus the distribution of circulars from land- 
agents, announcing properties for sale; from 
wine-agents, stating the prospects of the vin- 
tage ; and from corn-salesmen, of the harvest ; 
from brokers of every description, advising the 
momentary fluctuations in the market; from 
traders, recommending their goods ; from printers, 
publishers, and booksellers, forwarding their 
prospectuses, and announcing new publications ; 
from fire and life assurance companies, stating 
the terms of their insurances ; from manufactu- 
rers, enclosing new patterns; and from dealers, 
enclosing samples—are suppressed or greatly re- 
stricted.” 

Various other instances are cited, exhibiting 
the pernicious effects of the post tax on trade, 
&c. We pass to its pressure upon the poor. 
The Report quotes the evidence of Mr Emery, 
deputy-lieutenant for Somersetshire, who ap- 


pears to have made extensive inquiry Upon fig 
subject. We select from his statement the 4 
lowing case :—— 

«‘ The postmaster of Bamvell said— My &. 
ther kept the post-office many years; he ig jay: 
dead; he used to trust poor peopie Very lug 
with letters; they generally could not 
whole charge. He told me—indeed, | know, 
did lose many pounds by letting the poor hay 
their letters. We sometimes return them tole 
don in consequence of the inability of the perry 
to whom they are addressed, raising the 
We frequently keep them for weeks ; and when 
we know the parties, let them have them, takiag 
the chance of getting our money, One ove 
woman once offered my sister a silver spoon ty 
keep until she could raise the money ; my sigtg 
did not take the spoon, and the woman cam 
with the amount in a day or two, and took th 
letter. It came from her husband, who was cg. 
fined for debt in prison; she had six childres 
and was very badly off.’”” He concluded by aay. 
ing, “ I am quite sure, if the postage of letter 
were reduced to 1d., ten times the number wou 
be written by all classes of the people.” 

Now, here is sufficient to demonstrate th 
great importance of a uniform penny-postage te 
the country, and the absurdities and vices of the 
present arrangement. The primary object of 
post-office has been lost sight of. Trade is 
verely injured; and a people remarkable for 
their religious respect for the laws of the land, 
are forced to violate them daily. Family ties 
are snapped asunder, and social intercourse pre- 
vented. 

Without dwelling on the Report at any greater 
length. we may, in brief, state, that the Commit. 
tee, finding that the chief expenses of letters 
viz., the receiving and delivering—are commons 
all letters, whether going to a short distance ort 
a great distance, recommend a uniform pot 
age. They recommend the abolition of franking 
by Members of Parliament and officers ef 6 
vernment—petitions, as usual, going free; and, 
as soon as the state of the public revenue ™i 
admit of the risking a larger temporary redue- 
tion, they think it will be expedient to subject 
all inland letters to a uniform rate of one peasy 
per half ounce, increasing at the rate of os 
penny. When this time is to arrive, we knot 
not. The recommendation looks like one of 
to-morrow-come-never promises which Bure 
make to children—especially when we find nal 
second resolution is in favour of a twopenny 1 
immediately. It is the opinion of the bes ® 
formed persons, that nothing but a penny ™ 
can effectually suppress smuggling ; 80 that i 
the twopenny rate be tried, it is possible that be 
system may not answer, and then we @ 
thrown back upon Lord Lichfield and 
Maberly, The failure of Mr Hill's plaa 7e™ 
perhaps gratify the vanity of those persouag®’ 
but it would be a deep mortification to those wh? 
value the best interests of the country. 
opposed to the proposed half measure, end oo 
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Taw beok will cause some disappointment. 
The reputation of the compiler, and especially 
the scope afforded by the subject—the 
Songsof the most joyousand jovial, song- 
wing, Joving, marrying, drinking, hunting, 
neing, revelling, rebelling, tearing, swearing, 
veckless, and rollocking people under the sun, 
id one of the liveliest and wittiest withal— 
sromised too much not to entail disappointment, 
jor which the editor is hardly to be held blame- 


‘me greatest fault of the collection is of a cha- 
sacter resembling what the lawyers call error in 
pietantialibus. The book is, in fact, lamentably 
jefcient insongs. Sixty-four songs, with frequent 
illustrative snatches of song, and a few variorum 
readings of favourite lyrics, however skilfully 
wlected, can constitute but a specimen of the 
Popular Songs of Ireland. Specimens had, per- 
haps. been the truer title, while that adopted led 
sto look for an Irish compeer to Dr Percy or 
Joeph Ritson. Mr C. Croker has taken chiefly 
sags in vogue, and often those in merely tem- 
porary vogue ; while his predecessors have filled 
tronger and higher ground, entrenching them- 
ives among the enduring national lyrics of 
their country. There are in Mr Crofton 
(roker’s selection songs which will not be con- 
adered popular at the end of another twenty 
vears—if they deserve the name now, which we 
gestion. From the general character of the 
collection, we are led to conclude that the edi- 
tw has preferred those lyrics which gave him 
the best opportunity of introducing the curious, 
if not very profound or recondite, information 
w has collected as to the birth and parentage of 
these fugitive lyrics. Another blemish is the 
wredominance of what we are compelled to re- 
turd as mere slang songs—silang in idea, if not 
4 phrase—and the introduction of the namby- 
jmby, and the clap-trap. For this error there 
my be reason, if the book is merely made to 
“ll; nor has it been carried to any unpardon- 
“ length, though, in so limited a list as sixty- 
“ur songs, every lyric ought to have been a gem 
unique. Among what we consider purely 
ae we may point at—“O Blarney Castle, 
! darling ;” of the namby-pamby, that melan- 
“lic, caterwauling and superannuated ditty— 
Wars Flowery Banks ;” while we have 

‘* specimen of the clap-trap—a hit at the 
tine and a sentimental side-aim at the two- 
a gallery—in “ An Irishman’s heart is as 

tas Shillelah,” an idea which the editor con- 
; ~ eminently original and felicitous, as if 
deoreas of Oak” had not been Great Britain's 
eae her men for above a century. These 
; the popular Irish songs of theatres, 
Fass Orange Lodges, and convivial parties 


eh Ie oar Songs of Ireland, collected and edited, 
Pp. 349, * an and notes, by T. Croiton Croker, Esq. 
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of the middle class; but they cannot be the songs 
of the Irish people. They are not those sung 
round the farmer’s fire-side, on a winter's night, 
by the girls spinning or knitting, or the doy 
clouting his brogues; or such as were warbled 
in the cabin before misery had quenched the 
light of song around the peasant’s hearth.—Turn 
we to pleasanter topics. In 1789, or exactly fifty 
years since, Ritson visited Dublin, to “ pick up 
songs, the native production of the country, 
either single or collected. But I met,” he adds, 
“with little or nothing save disappointment, 
And yet I have good reason to think that some 
such compositions must either exist or have 
existed.” There cannot be adoubt of this, But 
the schoolmaster had not been abroad in Ireland ; 
and the humble minstrel, having no secretary or 
amanuensis, died unrecorded. Mr C. Croker 
gives his readers reason to believe that he has 
been more successful than Ritson, though this 
volume bears but slender evidence of the results 
of either antiquarian or popular research. The 
collection is, indeed, chiefly of modern date. 
Among the best songs, are the admirable and 
unique ‘Groves of Blarney,” the parent, we may 
add, of a vile spurious brood ; and two by Dr Ma- 
ginn—spirited and truly Irish lyrics. The lays 
of older date which are given, are not novelties, 
though unexceptionable of their kind; such as 
the “ Kilruddery Hunt,” which Ritson published, 
together with a few more omitted here, as “ Lille- 
bullero,” and “ Bumper Squire Jones.” 

Mr Crofton Croker finally explains the whole 
affair. He had made a very large collection, 
and was prepared to submit a series of historical 
songs to the English reader, from the Battle of 
the Boyne downwards, (probab'y to the slaughter 
of Rathcormac?) but his publisher demurred ; 
and, we apprehend. wisely. The collection might 
have assumed a complexion too decidedly Orange 
for the taste of either the [rish or British public. 

The songs adopted inthe limited selection are 
classified. First, we have those in honour of the 
patron saint of the kingdom, which, as is well- 
known, are more remarkable for humour than 
reverence. The national emblem, “ the green 
immortal Shamrock,” is next celebrated. Po. 
taToes, the Irishman’s food, then shines in the 
light of song; and his beloved liquor, Wursxy, 
is the subject of no fewer than fourteen most 
laudatory songs. Nor is his favourite toy, “‘ The 
Sprig of Shillelah,” forgotten. Besides these, 
we have local songs, im honour of the “‘ Beau- 
tiful City of Cork,” of Limerick, and a number 
of other places, Among the flowers of the col- 
lection, are the serious-burlesqne, Anglo-Irish 
songs, if we may use the term serious, to distin- 
guish them from the purely idiotic burlesque. 
At the very head of these, is the classic “ Groves 
of Blarney,” of whose author, “ honest Dick Mil- 
likin,” we have this very interesting notice :-— 

Richard Alfred Millikin was born, in 1767, at Cast! 
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Martyr, a small town in the county of Cork, and was | 


placed in the office of a country attorney, where he 
had the reputation of devoting more attention to paint- 
ing, poetry, and music, than to the niceties of law. 
Having completed his apprenticeship, when he claimed to 
be admitted as a member of the legal profession, the gen- 
tleman by whom he was to be examined “ thought proper 
te declare his having received information by letter that 
Mr Millikin, then present in Court, and claiming a right 
to be sworn a member of it, so far from being regularly 
initiated in the profession of an attorney, was bred a 
painter, and consequently was whoily unqualified for ad- 
mission. This statement, so grossly talse,” says Milli- 
kin’s biographer, “ was promptly corroborated by a Cork 
attorney, who asserted that he could himself point out a 
person in Cork, for whom the young man in question had 
actually painted a sign. Suchan attack, in such a place, 
was in itself sufficient to abash an inexperienced young 
man; but, when a recollection flashed cu his mind of 
having really painted a board, at the request of a poor 
widow, (she was that attorney's nurse,) to place over the 
window of her son's shop, his embarrassment became so 
great that he was unable to utter a word; and, had not 
his limbs refused their office, he would have quitted the 
Court never to return, But, just at that distressing mo- 
ment, an acquaintance of happier times, the good-natured, 
kind-hearted Counselior Fitzgerald (as remarkable for his 
urbanity of disposition as corpulence of person) happen- 
ing to be present, and taking fire at the malicious false- 
hood, rose, and, in a very eloquent address to the Court, 
fully disproved the iiliberal and unmanly charge; assert- 
ing, in his turn, that Mr Millikin— his school-fellow and 
early friend, who was designed for a higher walk in life 
than that he was now about to enter on—had not only 
received the education of a geritieman, but was possessed 
of those accomplis!iments generally attached to the cha- 
racter, one of which was dratwving, in which he excelled, 
and which, till now, he hac never heard attributed to 
any man as a fault, or considered as a barrier to profes. 
sional pursuits. 

‘* The consequence of this kind and seasonable explan- 
ation was his being admitted ind sworn an attorney, and 
a member of the King’s Inns; after which he returned to 
Cork to commence business. Young and unpatronised, 
however, he had little employrnent.” . . . . 

Aa professional employment, for which there are many 
candidates, must be courted rather than shunned as irk- 
some, Mr Millikin was left with ample leisure to indulge 
his taste for literature and the fine arts; and, in 1795, 
several poetical contributions from his pen were printed 
in The Monthly Miscellany, a Cork magazine. In April 
1797, he published, jointly with his sister—a lady who 
had distinguished herself by sorne historical novels— The 
Casket, or Hesperian Magazine, which appeared monthly 
until February 1798, when the political circumstances of 
Ireland terminated its existence, 

On the breaking out of the rebellion, Mr Millikin zeal- 
ously joined the Royal Cork Volunteers, and soon became 
a conspicuous member of that corps. He was subsequently, 
by the exertions of his pen and pencil. an active promoter 
of various benevolent objects in Cork. . ae 
Mr Millikin’s death was caused by water on the chest, 
and occurred, after a short illness, on the 16th December 
1815. He was buried with a public funers| at Douglas, 
near Cork, and his loss deplored as a general calamity. 

Millikin’s papers are now in the hands of Mr 
Crofton Croker. The origin of “ The Groves of 
Blarney” is thus traced in the Memoir of Millikin, 
published, with his poems, after his decease :— 

An itinerant poet, with the view of being paid for his 
trouble, composed a song in praise (as he doubtless in- 
tended it) of Castle Hyde, the beautiful seat of the Hyde 
family, on the river Blackwater; but, itistead of the ex- 
pected remuneration, the poor poet was «riven from the 
gate by the order of the then proprietor, who, from the 
absurdity of the thing, conceived that it could only be 
meant as mockery; and, in fact, a more nonsensical com- 
position could scarcely escape the pen of a maniac. The 

author, however, well satisfied of its werits, and stung 
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with indignation and disappointment, venied his tm ; 
an additional verse against the owner, and supg 

ever he had an opportunity of raising his ANGTy 
As satire, however gross, is but too generally ne 
ceived, the song first became a favourite with thea” 
orders, then found its way into ballads, and Ot beng 
into the convivial meetings of gentlemen, J "as ings 
of those that Mr Millikin undertook, in the Raiety of te 
moment, to produce a song that, if not superior, g 

be at least equal in absurdity to ‘ Castle Hyde,’ oy 
accordingly, adopting the tune, and taking Blaruey ie 
his subject, he soon made good his promise. 

“© The Groves of Blarney,’ which was received by 
company with a burst of applause, soon rivalled ite py 
decessor * Castle Hyde,’ and continued long the favegs, 
of every laughter-loving party.” 

Millikin’s intention was to ridicale the tongs wha 
ignorant Irish village bards—with a vast fondnes 
thyme, an imperfect knowledge of the English |, 
and a pedantic ambition to display the full extent ofties 
classical knowledge—were, and still are, in the habit 9 
composing; and in Ireland, rhyme, or even the appra 
to it, is often far more effective than reason, 


We shall henceforth adopt Mr Grofte 
Croker’s reading of this National Song 46 ty 
true one. It is taken from the author's mam. 
script. The fifth stanza is not Millikin’s } 
was an impromptu added at an electionegri 
dinner, and meant as a hit at the then Led 
Donoughmore, who was present. This was the 
son of the Peer, we believe, of whom George III, 
is reported to have said, that, ‘‘ If he gave bim 
Great Britain and Ireland in a present, he woud 
next ask the Isle of Man for a little cabbage 
garden.” ‘The wit is less characteristic of the 
King thanof the rapacity of an ever-craving, needy 


Jrish Peer. ‘The Peer next in succession mas 
have beenas ready and adroit as this one wase- 
croaching. When the new verse of “Groves d 


Blarney” was sung, he applauded the loudest. 
In a very humorous speech, he acknowledged the » 
lationship, thanked the author for his mention of it, ant 
requested leave to toast the Murphys, Clearys, and Healy, 
with all others who. in the recent political contest, be 
ventured life and limb in support of the Hutchises 
cause, and had thus made their bleod relationship wit 
him unquestionable. 
MILLIKIN’S ORIGINAL GROVES OF BLARNEY, 
“ The groves of Blarney they are so charming, 
All by the purling of sweet silent streams; 
Being banked with posies that spontancous grow thet, 
Planted in order hy the sweet rock close, 
*Tis there’s the daisy, and the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, and the rose so fair; 
The daffocowndilly, besides the lily— 
Fiowers that scent the sweet fragrant air. 
Oh, ullagoane, &- 


“Tis Lady Jeffreys that owns this station, 
Like Alexander, or Queen Helen fair; , 
There’s no commander throughout the nation 
For emulation can with her compare. 
She has castles round her, that no nine-pounder 
Could dare to p!under her place of strengt) 5 
But Oliver Cromwell he did her pummel, 
And made a breach in her battlement. 
Oh, ullagoane, & 


‘* There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 
And conversation ir sweet solitude ; 
Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover, in the afternoon. Th 
And if a young lady should be so engaging 
As to walk alone in those shady bowers, ~ - 
‘Tis there her courtier he may transport her * 
In some dark fort, or under ground. gw 
Ob, ullagoane, 8 ,, | 
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qhere’s the cave where no daylight enters, 


ynd badgers are for ever bred ; 
poder rh patur’, that makes it sweeter 


f* or six, or a feather-bed. 
ows there’s the lake that is stored with perches, 
gad cothely eels in the verdant mud ; 

» leeches, and the groves of beeches, 
in order for to guard the flood, 
— Oh, ullagoane, &c. 
a’ Tis there's the kitchen hangs many a flitch in, 
With the maids a stitching upon the stair; 
The bread and biskie’, the beer and whisky, 
Would make you frisky if you were there. 
Tis there you'd see Peg Murphy's daughter 
A washing pralies forenent the door, 
With Roger Cleary and Father Healy, 
All bleod relations to my Lord Donoughmore, 
Oh, ullagoane, &c. 


& There’s statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses so fair— 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air, 
§o now to finish this brave narration, 
Which my poor geni’ could not entwine ; 
But were I Homer or Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘Tis in every feature I would make it shine. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c.” 

Itis remarkable that among so loving and 
marrying a race as the Irish, there should he so 
few popular sungs of love and courtship; and 
that, among so witty a people, we should find no 
strainsof sly and good-humoured sarcasm, and un- 
biting satire—such, for example, as the Scotch 
“My Jo, Janet,” or “ Tak yer Auld Cloak about 
ye.” Their popularsongs of pathos and tenderness 
vere, as we learn from poor Goldsmith, the 
Scottish “ Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good-night,” 
and“ The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.” In the 
“As down by Banna’s Banks,” we have one Irish 
love song not of the boudoir class—one song which 
the criticism of Burns has stamped with fame. 
We are disappointed to learn that the sickening 
“Banks of Banna,” of which, with Mr Hay, we 
heartily agree “that we have heard enough,” was 
‘vernal composition of the author of the finer 
ong. He was Mr Ogle of Bellevue in the 
county of Wexford, and amember of parliament 
‘or Dublin, before the Union, against which he 
voted. His namby-pamby “ Banks of Banna” was 
‘aiversally sung, and much admired in its day ; 
tscelebrity, probably, arising from the music. 
It was the subject of a ludicrous parody, with 
“ne verse of which we shall present Mr Crofton 
— in requital for his overstrained admira- 

o:— 


“Shepherds, I have lost my wig— 
Have you seen my jeezy ? 

Pride of every barber's shop, 
It was so sleek and greasy !”” 


But Mr Ogle’s more mature lyric, the favourite 


Burns, is truly an exquisite song. Burns 
Points out the touching line— 


s 
How can she break the honest heart that wears ber in 


its core ? 
fra-ma-chree, ma colleen oge, ma Molly Asthore !” 
Mr Ogle had the felicity of afterwards marrying 
* Wayward, “ darling Molly,” who was a Miss 
‘re. “The Hermit of Killarney,” another 


es in this collection, is attributed to Mr Ogle. 


the su 
an a gg effusion of a contemplative 
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sage who has not outlived the sensibilities of 
youth, and who is melancholy without being mis- 
anthropic. The burden of each stanza is very 


fine— 
‘¢ Adieu, adieu, thou faithless world ! 
Thou wast not made for me.” 


Mr Crofton Croker attributes the authorship of 
the famous “ Boys of Kilkenny” to Moore ; and, 
though the presumed author will not confess 
this pleasant sin of his youth, the circumstantial 


evidence adduced bears strongly against him. 

1. Moore was a prominent member of the Kilkenny 
private theatricals, about the years 1802, 3, and 4. 

2. The melody called “ the old head of Dennis,”’ was 
an especial favourite with Moore; to it he wrote his 
well-known song in the first Number of the “ Irish 
Melodies,’’ on the Meeting of the Waters in the county of 
Wicklow, commencing, “ There is not in his wide world.” 

3. The internal evidence of the song itself. The 
luscious picture conveyed to the fancy in the conclading 
lines of the secund, and the beautiful local imagery of 
the third verses, as well as the humour which pervades 
the entire song, partake more of the toue of Moore’s mind 
than of the national character. 

It was no doubt originally written for, and sung on 
the Kilkenny stage, and the last verse was probably an 
adjunct by the author when he sung “ the Boys of Kil- 
kenny’ in England, where he became a permanent resi- 
dent about 1807. 

The Kilkenny theatre has been already noticed as a 
speculation.of Owenson’s. Mr Banim, in some gossiping 
letters on Ireland, published in a London periodical, says, 
“ Until within the last few years, a private theatre was 
annually opened in Kilkenny under the management of 
Mr Richard Power, an accomplished and amiable gentle- 
man, at which, with other characters of consideration, Mr 
Corry (Secretary to the Linen Hall) exhibited his very 
rare talents. . eo + e It was at these Kilkenny 
theatricals that Miss O'Neil lost her heart to Mr Becher ; 
while the world consequently lost its first-rate actress. 
Mr B. was the Corio/anus ot the amateur company, and 
became captivated with his present celebrated lady dure 
ing the very last Kilkenny season, while Miss O'Neil 
was gratuitously lending her mighty talents in behalf of 
the widow and the orphan, It is said, too, that here, at 
a very early period of her life, and when retained as an 
accessory, Miss O'Neil met with a cordial and decisive 
encouragement, which materially influenced her after 
success in the metropolis, I have more to say to you. 
about Kilkenny pic-nics. Tom Moore was for some 
years the Spado, Mungo, and Peeping Tom of the 
boards; and, by all accounts, a glorious little actor he 
made. I am informed that his Spado was atreat, Ine 
deed, the character seems made for him. How I should 
like to have seen the Irish ladies eyeing him as he sung— 

*** Oh, lasses, of love can you fail, 
With such a compact little lovey ? 
Though no one can taste the big whale, 
sure all love the little anchovy !’ 
And again— 
“* Though wanting two feet in my body, 
In eoul [ am thirty feet high,’ 
Here he recited his own melalogue; and, as the final 
bit of tattle, be it added, here Tommy also met, wooed, 
and won his present good lady.” 


Ain“ The old head of Dennis.” 
Oh, the boys of Kilkenny are stout roving blades, 
And if ever they meet with the nice little maida, 
They kiss them and coax them, they spend theic mancy 
free. 
Oh ! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for me. 
Oh ! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for me { 


Through the town of Kilkenny there rans a clear stréam, 
In the town of Kilkenny there lives a pretty dame, 
Her cheeks are like roses, her lips mach the same, 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered tn cream. 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream, 
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Her eyes are as black as Kilkenny’s famed coal, 

And ‘tis they through my bosom fhat have burned a big 
hole ; 

Tler mind, like its waters, is as deep, clear, and pure, 

But her heart is more hard than its marble, I’m sure. 

But her heart is more hard than its marble, I’m sure. 

“Oh! Kilkenny’s a famous town, that shines where it 


stands, 
And the more J think on it, the more my heart warms ; 
For if I was in Kilkenny, I'd think myself at home, 
For it’s there I'd get sweathearts, but here I get none. 
For it’s there I'd get eweathearts, but here I get none.” 


The two first lines of the last stanza of this 
song are taken literally from a sweet old Scoto- 
Irish song which we have never met with in 
print, and which goes thus— 

“Oh, bonny Pertmore! thou shines where thou stands, 
And the more I look to thee the more my heart warms ; 
But when I look from thee my heart is aye sore, 
To think on the lassie I left at Portmore.” 
A hunter after the finer order of the popular 
songs of Ireland should “ Try Glasgow,” and 
Ayrshire, and Renfrewshire. Motherwell’s Col- 
lection, we believe, includes some good specimens 
of the Scoto-Irish style. The song “ One night 
when I got frisky,” with the burden, “Oh, I'll 
never get drunk any more,” is palpably formed 
upon the Scottish ditty— 

**T'll never get drunk any more, 

I’ll never get drunk any more ; 


But aye when I smell good liquor, 
Ill just look in at the door.” 


The very popular song, “St Patrick was a 
gentleman,” so often shockingly mangled and 
vulgarized in the singing of the English and 
Scotch, is, it seems, the joint production, or 
rather, we suspect, was only jointly sung at a 
masquerade in Cork in 1814, by Mr Bennett and 
Mr Toleken, in the character of ballad-singers. 
The third, fourth, and sixth stanzas of the com- 
mon edition have since been added, the last by 
Mr Toleken. Though first in point of time, it 
does not, in wit, and brillianey, and droll Irish 
humour, approach Maginn’s “St Patrick of 
Ireland, my dear!” The Doctor calls this last a 
“theological song, containing the principal acts 
of the national Saint—his coming to Ireland on a 
stone; his blessed, never-emptying can, com- 
monly called st Patrick’s pot; his changing a 
leg of mutton into a salmon during Lent ;” and 
other genial miracles. Weshould not imagine 
that even the most bigoted Catholic could carp 
at this inimitable lyric, the Irish “ St George he 
was for England!” 


Atn—The Night before Lary was stretched. 


“ A fig for St Denis of France— 
He's a trumpery fellow to biag on; 
A fig for St George and his lance, 
Which spitted a heathenish dragon ; 
And the Saints of the Welshman or Scot 
Are a couple of pitiful pipers ; 
Both of whom may just travel to pot 
Compared with that patron of swipers, 
St Patrick of Ireland, my dear! 


* He came to the Emerald Isle 

On the lump of a paving-stone mounted ; 
The steam-boat he beat by a mile, 

Which mighty good sailing was counted. 
Says he, ‘ The salt water, I think, 

lias made me most bloodily thirsty ; 
So bring me a flagon of drink— 
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To keep down the mulligrab:, burst ye_ 
Of drink that is fit for a saing 


“ He preached, then, with wonderful foree, 
The ignorant natives a-teaching ; 
With a pint he washed down his discourse 
‘For,’ says he, ‘I detest your dry preaching’ 
The people, with wonderment struck, 
At a pastor so pious and civil, 
Exclaimed—‘ We're for yon, my eld buck ! 
And we pitch our blind gods to the devil, 
Who dwells in hot water below 


“ This ended, our worshipful spoon 
Went to visit an elegant fellow, 
Whose practice, each cool afternoon, 

Was to get most delightfully mellow. 
That day, with a black-jack of beer 

It chanced he was treating a party ; 

Says the Saint—‘ This good day, do you hear, 

I drank nothing to speak of, my hearty { 

So give me a pull at the pot!” 
‘¢ The pewter he lifted in sport, 
(Beli ve me, I tell you no fable,) 
A gallon he drank from the quart, 
And then placed it full on the table. 
‘A miracle !’ every one said, 
. And they all took a haul at the stingo; 
They were capital hands at the trade, 
And drank till they feil ; yet, by jingo, 
The pot still frothed over the brim! 
“ Next day, quoth his host, ‘’Tis a fast, 

And I've naught in my larder but mutton; 
And, on Fridays, who'd make such repast, 

Except an unchristian-like glutton ?’ 

Says Pat, ‘Cease your nensense, I beg, 

What you teil me is nothing but gammon; 
Take my compliments down to the leg, 

And bid it come hither a salmon !” 

And the leg most politely complied ! 

* 7 * * * * 

“Oh! he was an elegant blade 

As you’d meet from Fairhead to Kilcrumper ;* 
And though under the sod he is laid, 

Yet here goes his health in a bumper! 
I wish he was here, that my glass 

He might by art magic replenish ; 
But since he is not—why, alas ! 

My ditty must come to a finish, 

Because ali the liquor is out!” 

Mr Crofton Croker enters into the learned 
controversy concerning the genuine Shamrock 
but throws no new light upon the question. Os 
the whole he inclines to the authenticity of ibe 
common white trefoil clover, of which many i 
habitants of Edinburgh may still remember pet 
patches being carefully cultivated, that the Irish 
students, then thronging to our university, might 
have shamrocks wherewith to garnish ther 
beavers on St Patrick's Day, or the 17th of 
March. An anonymous Dublin writer attacks 
Mr Bicheno’s theory, which assumes the wood: 
sorrel to be the true shamrock. The Dublis 
writer evidently does not know what that beer 
tiful plant is, andconfounds it with common 
or sourocks. The wood-sorrel is of the most 
liant and delicate green colour, but of a warm 
and lighter hue than the trefoil, which its @ 
quisitely pencilled leaf considerably r 
The trefoil is, however, the shamrock by p& 
scription, and, like the Whigs, it would be 87 


° Pairbead is the morth.enct cape of Iretand; 


crumper is a ruined church, and ancient burial- Core 
between Fermoy and Kilworth, in the county of 
the southern county of Ireland. 
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disturb it in possession. The search for a four- 
se plant of trefoil is common to Scotland 
with Ireland, and probably to many other coun- 
tries, and is held as the harbinger of good luck 


to the finder. 
Of the songs in praise of the Potato, that 


addressed to Cobbettisthebest. Colman’s broad 

y on Scott’s ‘Boat Song” in ‘“ The Lady 
of the Lake,” does no more deserve to be classed 
among the popular songs of Ireland, than a 
thousand other slang songs about Irish bulls and 
blunders. “ The Land of Potatoes,” is ascribed 
to Mr Owenaon, the father of Lady Morgan. 
This gentleman was a comic actor of some merit; 
and in his own country and day was particularly 
admired in the personation of off-hand, half-gen- 
tlemanly Irish characters. Of Owenson, now best 
known through the literary reputation of his 
daughter, Sir Jonah Barrington says :— 


He was highly celebrated in the line of Irish characters ; 
and never did an actor exist so perfectly calculated, in my 
opinion, to personify that singular class of people, Con- 
siderably above six feet in height, remarkably handsome 
and brave-looking, vigorous, and well-shaped, he was not 
vulgar enough to disgust, nor was he genteel enough to 
be out of character. Never did I see an actor so entirely 
identify himself with the peculiarities of those parts he 
assumed, In the higher class of Irish characters (old 
officers, &.) he looked well, but did not exhibit sufficient 
dignity; and, in the lowest, his humour was scarcely 
quaint and original enough; but in what might be termed 
the middle class of Paddies, no man ever combined the 
look and the manner with such felicity as Owenson, 
Scientific singing is not an Irish quality; and he sang 
well enough. I have heard Jack Johnstone warble so 
very skilfully, and act some parts so very like a man of 
first-rate education, that I almost forgot the nation he 
was mimicking. That was not the case with Owenson : 
be acted as if he had not received too much schooling, 
and sang like a man whom nobody instructed. He was, 
like most of his profession, careless of his concerns, and 
grew old without growing rich. His last friend was old 
Fontaine, a very celebrated Irish dancing-master, many 
years domiciliated and highly esteemed in Dublin. He 
aided Owenson and his family whilst he had the means 
to do so; and they both died nearly at the same time, 
instances of talent and improvidence. 


Mr Owenson’s song displays no distinguishing 
i or elegance. The burden is the best 
of it, 

“ Hosp ality, 
No formality, 
All reality, there you ever see ; 
The free and the easy 
Would so amaze ye, 
You'd think us all crazy, 
For dull we never be! 

In the land of potatoes, O !” 

To the imperial praises of Whisky made by 
Peter the Great, who, of all wine, said Irish wine 
was the best, and who drank accordingly, Mr Crof- 
ton Croker adds those of George 1V., who, on his 
"sit to Dublin in 1821, while he maddened all Irish 

with the intoxicating fumes of loyalty, had 
own excited by the genuine poteen. Our 
suthor should have told that his Majesty had the 
greed taste to forbid the appearance of excised or 
nt whisky,” at the royal table. His 
was made only of that 
“Which came from a still, 
Soug under a hill, 
eye of gauger saw it not.” 
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With the full fourteen Whisky Songs here put 
on record, Ireland must we fear yield the palm 
to Scotland in praising usquebae, whatever be 
their respective merits in the immense consump- 
tion of the beverage sacred to both nations.* 
The most remarkable new fact relating to thie 
potent inspirer of the Irish muse is, that Big 
Jack Joyce of Connemara, has joined the Tee- 
Total Society! Were this portentous joining 
anything more than an equivalent to the three 
months’ vow to a priest, we should fancy the end 
of the Irish world at hand. 

“On the poteen,”’ si1ys Barrow, “being produced, I 
hoped he (the aforesaid ‘ Big Jack Joyce,’) would not 
oblige me to drink alone ; but it was not without much 
entreaty I could prevail upon him to take a single glass, 
which he did only, he said, to welcome my arrival, 
‘ Tempora mutantur,’ thought I, and some of us are 
changed with them; for it was scarcely a twelvemonth 
since Inglis visited him, when * room was found on the 
table for a double-sized flagon of whisky, and water 
appeared to be a beverage not much in repute.’ The 
mystery was soon unriddled by his telling me that he— 
Joyce, of all men in the world—had become a member of 
a Temperance Society! and had taken a vow (on three 
months’ trial) not to drink spirits, save and except on 
such an occasion as the present, and when necessary to do 
so medicinally. He, however, gave me to understand 
that he had taken his fair share of poteen in his day, and 
was nothing the worse of it. 

“It is to be hoped,” adds Barrow, “ that this honest 
fellow will not endeavour to prevail on his poor neigh- 
bours to forego entirely this necessary beverage; absolutely 
necessary, as I am assured by a medical gentleman of 
great eminence, to prevent scorbutic habits in those whose 
chief or sole food is the potato, which Cobbett not im. 
properly calls ‘the root of poverty.” Rice has not much 
more nutrition in it than potatoes, and yet the millions of 
India and China feed upon little else; but they never eat 
it alone ; it is either dressed in the shape of curries, or 
highly seasoned with pepper and other hot spices, which 
answers the purpose of whisky.” 

+ » © » « « Before the progress of whisky, leper. 
houses, which, as Dr Ledwich observes, ‘“* were every- 
where to be found” in Ireland, rapidly disappeared; and 
hence this healing spirit was termed the water of life, or 
aqua vit#, which words, rendered into Irish, are usque- 
bagh, emphatically called uisge ; o1,to use the expression 
of sir Walter Scott, “ by way of eminence termed the 
water,” and from uisge is our common word whisky 
derived. 

By the old physicians this charming cordial was recom- 
mended as a means of prolonging life; and it was, con- 
sequently, eagerly and universally sought after. Fennel- 
seeds, saffron, and other pungent matters were mingled 
with it; but these were soon found to be only whimsical 
adulterations of the sublime purity of an inestimable 
extract. Fynes Moryson, although little incined to admit 
the excellence of anything Irish, says, “ The Irish aqua 
vitw, vulgarly called usquebagh, is held the best in the 
world of that kind; which is also made in England, bué 
nothing so good as that which is brought out of Ireland,” 

Among the Local Songs, the best is the foilow- 
ing by Dr Brennan of Dublin, the editor of the 
defunct Milesian Montnty Magazine, whose 
characteristic Monthly period was sometimes 
three months, and sometimes three years, as best 


suited the convenience of ite eccentric editor. 





* Can any of our readers furnish us, for our collection, 
with a copy of a droll effusion, composed in the character 
of a Highlander, in praise of usquebae, which contains 
this stanza :— 

« When Shanet pe sick, and pe makin te 

Te wee drappie trink it pecherrish her prain, 

It make her to sing, ta howdie to pray— 
Och | lang lide to Donald and his U squebae.” 
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/ 0% A Comanught man 
me Geta all that he can, 
His impudence never has mist-all ; 
He'll seldom flatter, 
But bully and batter ; 
And his talk’s of his kin and his pistol. 


“A Munster man 
Is civil by plan; 
Again and again he'll entreat you ; 
Though you ten times refuse, 
He his object pursues, 
Which is, nine out of ten times, to cheat you. 


** An Ulster man 
Ever means to trepan, 
He watches your eye and opinion ; 
He'll ne’er disagree 
Till his interest it be, 
And insolence marks his dominion. 


* A Leinster man 

Is with all cup and can; 
He calls t’other provinces knaves ; 

Yet each of them see, 

When he starts with the three, 
That his distance he frequently saves.” 

The Irish Muses have many unfortunate or 
outcast step-sons, much like those of other lands. 
One or two smooth, sweet effusions, by a person 
of this description named Callanan, find a place 
here. Ina young man they are promising and 
nothing more. The author was intended for a 
priest, and studied for some time at Maynooth. 
He left that seminary, offended his relations, 
and became a schoolmaster. At one period, in 
a fit of despair, he enlisted as a private soldier. 
Subsequently, he was patronized by Dr Maginn, 
and became an assistant in the Doctor’s school. 
Callanan was also a private tutor. He wasa 
thorough-paced victim tothe Muses, or rather to 
his own indiscretion ; and his little story repeats 
a warning often given, and too oftenin vain. He 
was indolent and procrastinating, and yet bit 
with that mania for instant publication, which is 
one of the worst symptoms of a poor poet. He 
fell into a decline, and died in Portugal at the age 
of thirty-four. Thither his generous friends— 
for he never wanted friends—had sent him, to be 
tutor in a family, aud for the recovery of his 
health. His lyric “Sweet Avondu,” is smooth 
and flowing, with a smack of the melody of 
Smollet’s “ Leven’s banks,” but destitute of the 
vigour and concentration of that beautiful poem. 
In the high department of genuine lyrical poetry, 
the Popular Songs of Ireland seem sadly defici- 
ent. Moore, where he has succeeded, is but one 
happy accident, and there is no other remarkable 
Irish song-writer. The flowof song, in the nobler 
sense, would indeed seem to have ceased of late 
over both the Islands. 

Of slang songs, or what he designates as such, 
though many more of the songs are slangish 
enough, Mr Crofton Croker gives but one ex- 
ample, “De Groves of de Pool,” written by 
honest Dick Millikin upon “the gallant Cork 
City Militia” returning after the glorious wars 
of the ’98; or rather of “ their advance back 
again,” as he terms it Hibernically. One stanza 
is as good for our purpose as the whole— 


** Now de war, dearest Nancy, is ended, 
And de peace is come over from France ; 
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So our gallant Cork city militia 
Back again to headquarters advance, 
No longer a beating dose rebels, 
We'll now be beating de bull, 
And taste dose genteel recreation 
Dat are found in de groves of de Poo}, 
Ri fol didder rol bidder rol, &e” 
Among the political and slang songs of thy 
memorable period we can remember one Which 
from its sprightliness, deserves that Mr Crofton 
Croker, or some one else, should rescue it from 
oblivion. It appeared on a broadside, of whic, 
the figure-head was a French republican soldie, 
mounted upon an ass, with the motto—a parody 
of the inspiring rallying word of that mad 
epoch—of 
ERIN GO BRAY ! 
“From Rochforte, in de Bay of Biscay, 
Me come for de very fine visky 
To make de Jacobin frisky, 
And Erin may go bray ! 


** Me get de meally potato 

From de Irish democrato 

To make de Jacobin fat, 0! 
And Erin may go bray! 


“ Me put into requisition 
De girl of every condition, 


And Erin may go bray! 


“ Erin may bray and kick, O! 

But de Jacobin will stick, O! 

As long as there’s any thing to pick, 0! 
And Erin may go bray!” 


Among the local songs, “ The County of Lim 
erick Buck-Hunt,” written to celebrate a famous 
hunt which took place in the year 1735, is more 
classic in tone than most of those temporary local 
effusions. Among the ladies, toasted in bumpers 
at the dinner after the hunt, was the veritable 
Miss Alicia, or “ Alley Croker,” the true-love, 
as we are led to suppose, of the man “ Who 
lived in Ballinacrazy.” She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Charles Langley, Esq., of Lisnarnock, 
county of Kilkenny. A sampler, worked by the 
fair Alley, is preserved as a relic by a family 
named Baker, in Tipperary county. ‘The author 
of « Alley Croker”—and why is it not included 
among ‘‘ The Popular Songs of Ireland ?”—*# 
Larry Grogan, a celebrated amateur piper of the 
family of Grogan of Johnstown, County of Wer 
ford. 

One good song, “Dear Mallow, adieu, 
written by Samuel White, the Master of the Eag- 
lish Grammar School, Dublin, and the teacher of 
Moore (who has addressed a sonnet to bis memory) 
and also of other distinguished men. »He was* 
spouter, a rhymester, and fond of th 
He taught his pupils to declaim in the style 
Mossop, Barry, and the elder Sheridan, who bes 
been the associates of his youth ; and Mr Mose 
believes that his taste has had a powerful 
ence upon the tone of Irish rhetoric, as mos* 
the prominent members of the bar, and the’ 
orators, had passed under his tuition. . 
happy, and unworldly old schoolmaster died # 
the age of fourscore. 

“The Rakes of Mallow” —the bloods and boo 
of that once fashionable water-drinking ©™ 
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STEAM TO INDIA. 


steam whisked the fashionables of the 
woth of Jreland over to Bristol, Bath, and Chel- 
_are celebrated in a song more truly 
jescriptive than recommendatory of the morals 
manners of those gay youths. A few lines 


nay suffice to depicture the daily life of an Irish | 


not very long since. 
ar “ whan as home with dadda dying, 


Still for Mallow water crying ; 
But where there’s good claret plying 

Live the rakes of Mallow. 
« Living short but merry lives ; 
Going where the devil drives ; 
Having sweethearts, but no wives, 

Live the rakes of Mallow, 
“ Racking tenants, stewards teasing, 
Swiftly spending. slowly raising, 
Wishing to spend all their days in 

Raking as at Mallow. 


“ Then, to end this raking life, 
They get sober, take a wife; 
Ever after live in strife, 
And wish again for Mallow.” 
One old historical ballad has now a double in- 


terest belonging to it. “ The Entrenchment of 
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New Ross” is supposed to have been composed in 
1265, when the walls were in progress of being 
raised. It was written in Norman French by a 
friar named Michael Kildare, and was translated 
from the Harleian MSS., in the British Museum, 
by the lamented L. E. L. It is printed here for 
the first time. It is, however, rather to be re- 
garded as a curiosity than as appropriate to a 
collection of Irish popular songs ; yet it gives a 
singular glimpse of ancient manners. All the 
inhabitants of the menaced town took their turn 
of labour at erecting the defensive walls, towers, 
and bridges ; every trade or guild working by 
itself under its separate banners and leaders. 
Even the women and ladies laboured in carrying 
stones; and, in honour of them, one tower was 
named “ The Maiden’s Tower.” 

And thus we close Mr Crofton Croker’s con- 
tribution to the Minstrelsy of his native country, 
commending what he has done, and hoping that, 
with the materials which he has collected, he 
may yet rear a broader-based, nobler, and more 
lasting monument to the honour of Ireland, 








STEAM TO INDIA. 


Tuene are few subjecte of more vital import- 
ance to this country than the promotion of steam 
navigation, since it is evident that the dominion 
of the sea will henceforth rest with that nation 
thich is able to command the most powerful and 
eficient steam navy. Hitherto, however, Great 
Britain has not displayed that superiority which 
might have been expected of her as the first 
maritime power in the world, though possessing 
preeminently all the elements for creating a 
seam navy, and incited thereto by her widely- 
pread colonial possessions, which render the ap- 
pication of this power of infinitely greater value 
to her than to other nations. Wonderful as the 
power of steam is in every aspect, ite adaptation 
‘0 maritime affairs is its greatest triumph—a 
mode of operation almost miraculous, and which 
vill ere long displace the ancient order of things, 
and change the face of the globe. Though the 
benefits of this new power are open to all the 
world, it belongs to Great Britain to secure the 
fallest measure of them ; it is a power expressly 
suited to the circumstances in which she is placed 
= alike to hercapabilitiesof exercising, and 

the supply of her most urgent wants. The 

very of steam navigation was made for 
onan, ng it may almost be said that England 
abe tor steam navigation. If the profound- 
yp _ acute statesmen had combined for 
Nate oe the power and renown of Eng- 
ighest point, they never could have 

Metered & project for applying the distinguishing 
aiden ee of this country, its unrivalled 
; coal and iron, to strengthen that pecu- 
arm of its power, the navy, and to connect 








yo approximate all the various parts — 
bes ———— and scattered empire ; yet this | 
Po rendered practicable without design ; | 


‘perience has proved the possibility of 


! 


effecting what it could never have entered 
into the mind of man to conceive. Henceforth, 
steam is the arm of Britain's power ; and as this 
arm is strong or weak, must she take her rank 
among the nations. Should it so happen that, 
at this period of her history, some other nation, 
under less favourable circumstances, but more 
alive to the advantages of steam navigation, 
should suddenly avail itself of this new power, 
and supplant England on her ancient domain, 
with what shame and remorse shal! we not look 
back on our past indifference to this subject, and 
with what scorn, the more bitter because well 
merited, shall we not be assailed by surrounding 
nations and by posterity! To be content witha 
mere equality with other nations, or with so 
trifling an advance as to encourage their pursuit, 
is to be in momentary danger of being outstrip- 
ped ; for steam navigation is yet in its infancy, 
and the improvement of a day on the part of any 
one of our competitors may throw us behind in 
the race, and destroy that prestige in our favour 
which is one of the elements of success. Having 
also more at stake than others, and greater capa- 
bilities for prosecuting steam navigation, we 
ought to be far in advance of all, to set rivalry at 
defiance, and pre-occupy the ground that may 
otherwiee be taken from us. It is, undoubtedly, a 
great honour to have established steam commu- 
nication with America; but there is another work 
to be achieved which has been too long delayed; 
and although it is on a far grander scale, the 
practicability of accomplishing it has been placed 
beyond a doubt—a comprehensive and well-or- 
ganized system of steam communication with 
India, which would inevitably give rise to a regu- 
lar steam communication with the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago and China, with Australia, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and probably with 
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many other parts. ‘Nothing so splendid in 
speculation was ever conceived, The country 
which adopts it is at once stamped as the most 
remarkable in the universe. For Great Britain, 
as a commercial nation, it is the most perfect real- 
ization of # scheme to protect, promote, and 
aggrandize her interests, that the brain of a 
statesman could originate. Boundless in its 
issues, it is bold, grand, unrivalled in its inten- 
tions. It opens to the vision England in the 
vastness of her empire, the plenitude of her 
power, at the climax of wealth and greatness. 
Approximating the several portions of a widely- 
spreading scattered dominion, by a power utterly 
miraculous, it gives the idea of Great Britain in 
a new point of view, as a novel phenomenon, as 


a nation of which the world had only to-day | 





learned its stupendous and amazing features and | 


resuurces.’ The work* from which the above 
extract is taken, has been written chiefly to ad- 
vocate the route for steamers to India via the 
Red Sea, in opposition to that proposed by Sir 
John Ross round the Cape of Good Hope. By 
the former route the distance from England to 
Ceylon, the puint of centralization in India, is 
only 6959 miles ; by the latter it is 11,995 miles— 
a difference so great that it goes very far to de- 
cide the question. Before, however, entering 
into acomparison of the two plans, we must bring 
up our report of steam communication with In- 
dia, since the subject was last noticed in our 
Magazine for September 1838, 

It was then stated that an arrangement had 
been enteredinto between Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment and the East India Company, for a regular 
communication between England and Bombay, 
through Egypt and the Red Sea. ‘Ihis was far 
from being satisfactory to the parties interested, 
as it confined the benefits of steam navigation to 
one port in India, instead of extending them to 
all the presidencies, agreeably to what is termed 
thecomprehensive plan; and it was also extremely 
doubtful whether the steamers would be able to 
make their way from Bombay tuo the Red Sea 
during the south-west monsvon, in which case 
the communication would be altogether suspend- 
ed for three months in the year; but the East 
India Company could not be persuaded to ven- 
ture on a more efficient plan, and it was at least 
expected that, as far as they did promise to go, 
they would render the measure complete. What 
hus been the result? For several months the 
mails arrived with sufficient regularity, though 
not as speedily as was either desirable or practi- 
cable: but, when the public were beginning to 
place some confidence in this regularity, the 
mails ceased to arrive, and for three successive 
months not a letter was received from India! 
The Court of Directors had made no provision 
for the dispatch of the mails during the south- 
west monsoon; and when applied to on the sub- 
ject by the East India and China Association, the 
Directors were totally at a loss for an answer. 
Whether this is to be attributed to mere negli- 

* “Steam to India via the Red Sea, and via the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 








gence, or toa fixed determination to f, 
scheme of steam communication with India, 
conclusive as to the point of again . 
the management to the East India ( ty 
and it is now the general feeling to take na 
of their hands, and trust alone to private enter, 
prise and support. 

Inthe meantime, the comprehensive Scheme for 
extending steam communication to all the presi, 
dencies was being agitated in India, and nd leg 
than £140,000 was subscribed, chiefly in Beng 
alone, for the purpose of joining any well-opps: 
ized plan that might be set on foot in th, 
country. The steamers at present employed ig 
India and the Red Sea, are atout 690 tons 
measurement, and from 160 to 280 horse power 
each ; these are acknowledged to be inad ate 
both in size and power, and Dr Lardner pre. 
posed to have steamers of 1000 tons and 95) 
horse power, which at that time was considers; 
a liberal scale ; it has been, however, enlarge 
by Sir John Ross, to vessels of 1200 tons and gy 
horse power ; and, lastly, Captain Barber haspm. 
posed vessels of 1500 tons burthen, and 600 hore 
power. The objection made to Captain Barber; 
plan, is with regard to the expense; doubts 
being entertained whether the returns will cover 
the great outlay required to provide and main. 
tain steamers of this magnitude. Captain Barber 
estimates the first outlay for five steamers of 15 
tons, and two smaller ones in India, together with 
omnibusses and vans in Egypt for crossing the 
desert, at £335,000—or, to meet all contingen. 
cies, £400,000 ; and the total annual charge at 
£227,000, which, as it makes no provision for the 
steamers to be employed between England ané 
Egypt, is more than double the amount of Dr 
Lardner’s estimate ; and he calculates that, i 
only one-half of the passengers to and from Indus 
were to proceed by the steamers, there would 
a surplus income over the annual expenditer 
of £70,000, and as much more from letters, &. 
making the whole surplus about £140,000 per 
annum. We will not venture to hazard # 
Opinion as to the scale which it would be mest 
advisable to adopt; but will only state thet 
there is no undertaking of the kind more likely 
to command general support and liberal rea 
neration than a safe, rapid, and regular line 
steam communication with India. In very mal} 
cases the civil and military officers would be 
gainers by paying £100 more for a passage by! 
steamer than a sailing vessel, inasmuch 8 
would arrive in India three or four mooth 
sooner, and for all that period be in receipt # 
their additional pay and allowance; or, if in Inds, 
they might retain their pay three or four 
longer, and yet be in England assoonas those sb 
embarked before in sailing vessels, There wou 
also be a considerable saving in the outht # 
passengers, which, instead of being pre* 
a period of six months, would be reduced # * 
supply for one or two months, with the opp 
tunity of replenishing in their journey throoft 
Egypt. 

With regard to the comparative advantege 
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the two routes, by the Red Sea and the Cape 
{Good Hope, we must, in the first place, observe 
cticability of the latter for a single 

within any reasonable time is as yet 

po ay whereas the other route has been 
woaghtto the test of experience. W e know what 
sas been done under avery defective system, 
ee know all the dangers and diificulties that are 
to be encountered on that route, and we have 
cherefore substantial grounds for forming an 
‘pion as to what may be done under a more 
serfeet system of steam communication, We 
ill, however, take it for granted, that Sir John 
Ross's plan is practicable, and thatasingle steamer 
gill be able to reach Ceylon in forty-seven days, 
sopping only at the Cape of Good Hope for twenty- 
‘our hours; on the other hand, Captain Barber cal- 
alates that, by the Red Sea, the voyage from Eng- 
isnd to Ceylon may be made in thirty-six days, a 
saving of eleven days, or nearly one third; and if 
Collier's patent boilers were used, and found to 
answer the expectations of Sir John Ross, the 
royage by the Red Sea might be made in little 
more than half the time required to go round 
the Cape of Good Hope. With regard to time, 
therefore, there can be no comparison between 
the two routes; but there are various objections 
urged against the route by the Red Sea. 1st, It 
is said that there isdanger of infection from the 
plague in Egypt; 2d/y, That the route through 
that country may hereafter be closed or rendered 
dangerous by political events; 3d/y, That the 
frequent changes from vessel to vessel would be 
highly inconvenient, especially to families ; and, 
Wkly, That the passage from Bombay tothe Red 
Sea ia difficult and sometimes impracticable dur- 
ing the north-west monsvon. ‘To which we reply 
~that the plague is a mere bugbear; it dves not 
appear fur years together; and even then, seldom 
attacks any but persons of the lowest class, or 
those who live intemperately, Of the many 
tundred persons who have passed through Egypt 
‘o and from India of late years, we have not 
seard of one who has fallen a victim to the 
pague, or even been attacked by it. That the 
wate through Egypt may some day be closed 
‘cainst us, is no reason why we should not take 
‘cvantage of it while it is open; and indeed that 
“pat the present time is the most likely means 
establish and extend our influence in that 
mntry, and secure the permanence of the route. 
The frequent changes from one vessel to another 
¥at most an inconvenience of no great magni- 
tude, as the passengers will not be encumbered 
"ith much baggage; and with Collier's patent 


boilers there would be no occasion to change at | 


al alter embarking at Suez. The last objection 
rerarding the passage from Bombay to the Red 
applies only to the present defective system ; 
tod it is one of the objects of the comprehensive 
a of steam communication, to remedy this 

» by carrying on the line to Ceylon, and 
her’ thence to Madras and Calcutta. Jf Col- 
on Patent boilers answer the expectations 

tained of them, they may as well be used in 

Red Sea as round the Cape of Good Hope ; 
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and it is only by supposing the same machinery 
to be used in both cases, that any fair comparison 
can be made of the advantages of each route re. 
spectively. The question wili be whether passengers 
tu India will prefer the unceasing annoyances of a 
steamer for a period of forty-seven successive days, 
exposed to many changes of climate, to storms, 
and especially to the terrible passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, without any stoppage to re- 
lieve or intermit the tediousness of such a 
voyage, and without, perhaps, even a sight of 
land, except for twenty-iour hours at the Uape ; 
whether they will prefer such a passage to one 
performed in little more than half the time, 
relieved by the journey through Egypt, and thus 
divided into two short voyages of about ten days 
and fourteen days respectively? There is no 
doubt, in our opinion, that passengers would pre- 
fer the route by the Red Sea—the two short 
voyages relieved by the land journey mid-way— 
even though it should occupy as much time as 
the voyage round the Cape of Good Hupe ; and 
as both Dr Lardner and Captain Barber calculate 
that the voyage may be performed by this route 
in less time with the ordinary machinery than 
Sir John Ross calculates upon with the improved 
machinery round the Cape, there will be a sav. 
ing of time, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
using the less improved machinery. The main 
support of any plan of steam communication with 
India, is considered to be from the resort of pas. 
sengers ; and their convenience and accommoda- 
tion must therefore be secured in preference to 
any other object. On these grounds the route 
by the Ked Sea appears to us far preferable to 
the other, while, at the same time, it holds out 
other advantages peculiar to itself. The inter. 
course of travellers with the inhabitants of Egypt 
and the shores of the Red Sea, is not only a 
source of gratification, but eminently calculated, 
at the same time, to promote commerce and civil- 
ization, and also to strengthen the political in. 
fluence of England in those regions. A constaut 
influx of British subjects of the wealthy and edu. 
cated classes must be highly beneficial to Egypt, 
which would thus be bound to us by interest— 
while the increase of our naval power in the Ked 
Sea, would render that country in a greater de- 
gree dependent on our friendship. How widely 
different is the dreary and solitary voyage round 
the Cape, in the whole course of which there is 
not one object to be gained or hoped for till its 
termination! Again, the advantages of the route 
by the Red Sea, in a military point of view, will 
be evident, should it ever be necessary to dis- 
patch troops with haste to defend the north of 
India, the scene of the present operations. By 
that route troops may be landed on the banks of 
the Indus in half the time required to take them 
round the Cape; the veyages being short, and 
little space occupied by water and provisions, a 
greater number of men could be shipped on the 
same tonnage, and, with the benefit of rest and 
refreshment in Egypt, they might be expected to 
arrive at their destination in better order than 
after a long voyage. But although we are de- 
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cidedly of opinion that the route by the Red Sea 
is the best for passengers, and that it will gene- 
rally be preferred by them, it is by no means un- 
likely that those who disdain to mix among the 
throng, and who require ample accommodation 
and exclusive society, will, to secure these ad- 
vantages, take the Cape route. Persons of this 
class will be content to pay handsomely for their 
accommodation ; but they will require to be pro- 
vided for in a style far superior to Sir J. Ross's 
estimate for passengers—four shillings a-day— 
which is, indeed, a most miserable allowance for 
any description of passengers, the usual allow- 
ance being ten shillings a-day for each passenger. 
There is one object, however, for which the Cape 
route seems better calculated than that by the 
Red Sea—we mean the conveyance of goods, 
which it is both inconvenient and expensive to 
unload and tranship. We reckon that there are 
about 3000 to 4000 tons of valuable goods, such 
as silks, indigo, &c., annually shipped from India, 
which could bear to pay from £8 to £10 per ton 
more than the ordinary freight on sailing vessels, 
provided they could be landed in England in two 
months, instead of five or six months. The sav- 
ing of interest for three or four months would 
make up for the higher rate of freight, and it is 
always an advantage to have goods brought to 
market with celerity. The same observations 
apply to manufactured goods, and other articles 
shipped from England. Now, if the steamers are 
able, as it is supposed, to carry 500 tons of cargo, 
a vessel might earn, in four trips in the course 
of a year, from £20,000 to £30,000 by the freight 
of goods. Sir J. Ross calculates the earnings for 
this period at only £12,000 from freight, and 
£28,300 from passengers. He estimates the 
freight at only £6 per ton, which is barely what 
is paid in sailing vessels, while we are disposed 
to allow more than double that rate on all valu- 
able goods, provided they can be conveyed to 
their destination within the time specified. We 
must therefure reverse his calculations, and place 
the larger amount of earnings to the item of 
freight, and the lesser to passengers. If these 
views are correct, it would require only one ves- 
sel to be dispatched every two months or there- 
abouts, instead of one every month, unless the 
quantity of goods capable of paying a high rate 
of freight should greatly exceed our estimate. 

There is ample scope for both lines of steam 
communication ; but, if only one shall be esta- 
blished and brought to perfection, it will exalt 
the power of England to an amazing height, and 
render this country, indeed, the envy and admir- 
ation of the world. Competition will be set at 
defiance, for no other country has the means or 
inducements to undertake so grand a work, which 
time would consolidate by the establishment of 
various branches, all tending to strengthen and 
enlarge the original line. 

The committee appointed in London to take 
into consideration Captain Barber's plan, have 
lately reported, recommending steamers of even 
greater size and power than those proposed by 





Captain Barber. In this we have an , 
proof of the progress of this important questi 
The more it is investigated the more ey; 
does it become, that any plan of steam oe 
nication with India ought to be on the moat 
larged scale which experience has proveg = 
; . ie 
practicable. By a comparison of the 
and returns of steamers of various canaeis; 
is found that vessels of large size wil] yg 
on a long voyage, than small vessels, the retur. 
being greater in proportion to the Outlay ; ay: 
’ 
they have also the advantages of greater 
and more certainty of overcoming the Cifficultigs 
of the navigation ; and, as these truths have bees 
established, the plans have been gradually es. 
larged, from steamers of 500 or 600 tons by. 
then, to those now recommended by the egg. 
mittee, of 2000 tons burthen, and 500 horse power 
It has been proposed to have iron steamers of 256 
tons burthen; but the committee have judicious 
resolved not to undertake experiments, being of 
opinion that, although great advantages may be 
anticipated from the substitution of iron fe 
wood in the construction of steamers, presentez. 
perience does not warrant them in recommend. 
ing its adoption for vessels of the class, and for 
thedistant employment contemplated. The plang 
the committee is, to have seven steamers of 200 
tons burthen—four for the Indian, and three for 
the European side—with boats for navigating the 
Nile ; the total outlay is estimated at £520,0w, 
and the annual charges at £250,000. 

While on this subject, we may briefly advert 
to aplan for establishing steam navigation on the 
Pacific, from Panama to various ports in South 
America, and eventually to be extended to Chim 
and Australia. It is intended to place this line 
of steamers in connexicn with her Majesty: 
packets in the Atlantic, and, by improving the 
road across the isthmus of Darien, to reduce the 
time occupied in that journey from two days 
eight or ten hours. ‘The capital of the Pacite 
Steam-Navigation Company is to be £250,000, 
and the undertaking appears to be highly 
proved of by the British merchants residents 
South America, who, from their local knowledge, 
must be supposed well able to judge of its sw 
cess. 

We look to the establishment of a complete 
line of steamers to India, as an era in the pari 
history of this country ; and, great as the under 
taking is, we confidently expect that it will oot 
be much longer delayed. Amidst the variety # 
schemes that have been proposed and exs® 
ined, there has been a great diversity of opini 
which has contributed greatly to the delay; bet 
all parties seem now to be agreed as to certs 
general principles, and to be approximating 
regard to the details. The establishmeat « 
steam-navigation across the Atlantic, has p* 
pared the way for steam to India, and removed 
many of the doubts and difficulties with which 
subject was before encumbered. Success i 
one case augurs well for success in the other 
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THE ROYALISTS OF PERU. 


_* BY MRS GORE. 


a 4 . 


Tur sun was setting gloriously, as became the 
pidsummer sun of a tropical country, over the 
extensive plains spreading from the lower ridges 
of the Andes to the Peruvian coast ; glittering 
st intervals upon the distant domes and towers of 

_ and streaming with fervid influence on 
fepia-fenced fields of maize and luzerne ; be. 
tween which, occasional thickets of wild cane, en. 
tered with glaring blossoms of the nasturtium 
éf Peru, shot up in airy lightness into the sum- 
mer sky. 

But amid the fertile luxuriance of the season, 
and brightness of the scene, a blackening blight 
wis discernible. The iron hand of the War of 
Independence had imprinted its fatal traces on 
that devoted province, the scene of a contention 
which has happily bequeathed another nation to 
the list of the free people of the earth. The 
troops of the two factions of Patriots and Royal- 
iste, (or, as they were termed in South America, 
“Fl Padre Rey,” and * La Madre Patria,’) 
successively cantoned in the environs of Lima, 
bad left smoking and blackened ruins in place of 
prosperous villages ; and, amid the olive gardens, 
or beneath the shade of the ban:na trees, many 
aspot of ragged and recently-turned earth re- 
vealed the existence of those hurried and uncon- 
secrated graves to which the seldier is compelled 
to consign his comrades of the recent strife. 
Nay, the husbandman, retiring from the noonday 
heats into the shadow of the willow trees, planted 
along the banks of the Azequias, was often startled 
by the spectacle of a blue and swollen corpse 
polluting the stagnant waters; the festering 
gashes by which it was disfigured, bearing testi- 
mony to the untimely end of the victim. War, 
inshort, had been there, with all its horrors—nay, 
vas still there. ‘The Patriot General, San 
Martin, had been proclaimed Protector of Peru ; 
while the Royalist Generals, Canterac and Carra- 
tala, were marking the progress of their retreat 
before the Liberating Army by the commission 
of a thousand enormities. 

The Indians, the montonéros or guerillas of 
South America, and other irregular hangers-on 
of either faction, rendered, meanwhile, the dis- 
orders of the period a plea for the indulgence of 
their own lawless and marauding propensities. 

The Viceroy of Lima had not yet, however, 
thandoned the city; and, though all avenues of 
the cercado were invested by parties of monton- 
fr hovering round to cut off the supplies, the 
troops under Santalla, and the brigades of 
Carratala, were still confidently expected to 
make good their promises of support to the 

Valists, 


Already they had sacked, burned, and plun- 


_ ered throughout the province, Of the town of 


Cangallo, not a trace remained ; the villages of 
“amayo, Huailly, and Zancao, were razed to 
® ground ; the stores of the silver mines of 


“co plundered, and the works suspended, All 
¥O. LXV.Wvon. vi. 


th 








was ruin and desolation! On the morning, how- 
ever, of the 23d of June, an Indian, deserting 
from the retreating army of Carratala tothe di- 
vision of Arenales, spread tidings, on his passage, 
of the defeat and discomfiture of the troops 
under Canterac, and the mutiny of the Royalist 
garrison in the castle of Callao ; and the harassed 
Peruvians, crowding to welcome his reports, fell 
on their knees by the wayside, to render thanks 
to the Almighty for the termination of their 
afflictions. ‘‘ Long live the Liberators !” “ Long 
live San Martin!” “Peacetothe Madre Patria!” 
resounded on all sides. The long-submitting 
Peruvians felt that their sufferings had sufficed ; 
that Heaven, content with their patience, at 
length decreed them the reward of Liberty. 
The mita or compulsory labour in the mines was 
to be abolished ; the exactions of the priesthood 
restrained ; the Spanish tyrants expelled. Hence- 
forward Peru and all her provinces were to be 
free ! 

The little town of Carguancuanga—situated, 
for its misfortune, in the direct route to Xanxa— 


| was among the warmest in its demonstrations of 


rejoicing at the intelligence. 

** But a few weeks more,” cried the people, as- 
sembled in the Plaza of the town, and pouring 
forth acclamations in honour of the Liberadores, 
‘“we and our families must have resigned our- 


selves to approaching famine. Our crops are 


| destroyed—our farms pillaged—our stores de. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


mélished. Every horse has been taken from us 
by the villain Santalla, and our oxen carried off, 
How, then, should we have faced the winter, but 
for the protection of the Patricts? Blessings on 
Cochrane and his fleet! Blessings on Miller and 


| San Martin '!—for, thanks to the exertion of these 


' 








herves, our children shall live and be free!” 
Under the roof of one habitation of the little 
town, were these thanksgivings more calmly, but 
not less piously directed. It was from the lips of 
Juan, her son, that Osoria Almedo, the wife of 
the sexton of Carguancuanga, received the wel- 
come tidings—Juan, the eldest of nine children, 
with which Providence had burthened her po- 
verty, and brightened the sunshine of a warm 
and loving heart: for Osoria had tenderness for 
them all—industry for them all; her nights were 
short, her meals scanty—short as they were, 
often disturbed by unquiet dreams, the result of 
aching limbs, from excessive labour during the 
heat of the day; and scanty, because robbed of 
every deiicate morsel, to be appropriated to the 
wants of her offspring. But then, her morning 
waking was to happiness, when hurrying from 
her hard pallet to attend upon the helpless 
ones which, like fledgelings in their nest, cried 
aloud upon her with fondling names to minister 
to their wants; and triumphant with motherly 
love were the impulses of her bosom, as, one by 
one, she dismissed the little creatures from her 


careful hands, fresh-faced, smiling, happy—her- 
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self their providence, herself their never-failing 
fountain-head of happiness. Yes! hungry and 
weary she might sometimes be, but blessed at ali 
times and seasons, as the parent of such fair, 
and good, and loving children. Osoria often asked 
herself, indeed, as she bent over their sleeping 
heads, whether she loved them the more that 
they were the children of Isidro, or whether 
Isidro himself were the dearer, as the father of 
those promising children ! 

It is true, Osoria had more than common mo- 
tives for wife-like devotion. Isidro Almedo, the 
son of wealthy parents in Lima, had quitted his 
own people and his father’s house, and, incurring 
disinheritance for her sake, became the husband 
of one born to fill a menial station in the honse- 
hold of his parents. He had, even in the depths 
of penury which followed their rash marriage, 
accepted a hateful occupation, supportable only 
as affording bread to a wife and child on the verge 
of starvation, 

But, from the period of that self-sacrifice, all 
had comparatively prospered with Isidro and 
Osoria Almedo. Their bread, though black and 
bitter, had sufficed to the rapidly increasing 
wants of the little family. Their daily mess of 
legumes became augmented in size, when, every 
year, another little face smiled beside their frugal 
board, The industry of Osoria supplied homely 
but decent garments for the family ; and when, 
at night, Isidro returned from his sickening oc- 
cupation, he was sure to experience that electric 
gleam of household comfort, a smile of love and 
peace upon the threshold of his home, ‘ Courage, 
man, courage,” Osoria would whisper, when he 
occasionally gave way to dejection, ‘‘ lam young 
and healthy—the babes strong and beautiful-— 
our will is good—our intentions honest. We 
-hall yet prosper; we shall yet be happy. Our 
children, thriving and laborious, will do honour 
to our old age, ‘There is a golden time in store 
Isidro! the helpful hand of the Almighty 
is over our house !” 

A blessing goes, indeed, with a cheerful spirit. 
Poor as they were, the little homestead of the 
Almedos was ever bright and joyous, The neigh- 
bours loved to loiter in friendly gossip beside 
their threshold, although too humble to deal in 
hospitality. Their children were general favour- 
ites: all in Carguancuanga had a kind word 
for them. No sooner did Juan, the eldest boy, 
attain the height of his father's elbow-chair, 
than the worthy Father Jose, the cura or offici- 
ating priest of San Carlos, undertook his instrue- 
tion ; his sister Juanita being already employed 
as sweeper and weeder in the fine gardens of the 
Alealde, Don Pepe di Aguero, in the suburbs of 
Carguancuanga. By this august protection, food 


for us. 


and raiment were provided for two out of the | 
nine: while, of the seven other little ravens, | 


crving to the Lord for food, under the roof of 
the poor sexton, the youngest still nestled at 
the breast of its mother. 

“Welcome! welcome! Joy and triumph for 
us and all!” cried Osoria, as she sprang to the 


neck of her husband, on the evening of that 














eventful day. “ The Patriots are Successfyl 
Peace is at hand; and, with peace, plenty.” 

« Peace will scarcely add a measure of lentil, 
to our granary, or maize-meal to our chest” 
replied the calmer Isidro. “ But God’s will 4, 
done! The Spaniards reap the reward of thei, 
opprersions ; and, if the new people fulfil thei, 
engagements, our brethren will at least egy v 
their own harvests, and sit under the tree ¢ 
their own rearing, But for thee and me, Osoriy 
what benefit? The church of San Carlos ig ng 
like to profit by the downfall of its ancien: 
benefactors, or to deal more liberally with jt, 
servitors in the decline of its revenue, Father 
José may be displaced ; and Don Pepe himself 
has sworn to abandon Carguancuanga, shoyld 
San Martin obtain possession of the provinee, 
What omen, therefore, of good to us and our 
in the triumph of the Liberators ?” 

“Do not talk thus before the boy—prythee, 
do not talk thus!” cried Osoria, throwing back 
the long braided tresses, discomposed by the 
ardour of her reception to her hushand. “Le 
not Juan learn that we are thinking only of 
ourselves, while our ensiaved countrymen of 
Peru bless God for their prospects of freedom, 
A heavy hand has been upon the land, The 
efforts of the people have, with the aid of Provi. 
dence, wrought their deliverance ; and, oh! be 
not our thoughts, at such a time, of the rags 
that cover us, or the morsel that sustains uw. 
Providence hath hitherto filled our cruise: in 
Providence, dear husband, be our trust!” 

“My trust is in thee!” murmured Isidro, 
throwing his weary limbs upon a seat, and 
glancing round their humble but cheerful abode 
—ornamented, by the hands of little Juanita, for 
the Eve of St John, with a profusion of flowers, 
bestowed on her by the old gardener of Don 
Pepe. “A blessing is with thee, wife, and with 
all thy doings. Thy quiet, confiding spirit is# 
an anchor to my restlessness. But for thee, | 
should have long ago quitted Carguancuangs; 
which had been but a wild speculation, Fer, 
lo! all is well with us; and, as thou sayest, ou 
children thrive ; and there is, doubtless, a goldes 
time in store for us and them,” 

Cheered by these reflections, (inspired, like 
every other noble thought arising in his mind. 
by the higher courage and finer spirit of his 
wife,) Isidro called his children around bis, 
bestowed a word or gesture of tenderness @ 
each; and taking, on either knee, the 
prattling Luigia, the image of her mother, and 
boy still younger—too young, as yet, for 


_—he placed himself at his_aceustomed post # 


table, and prepared to do honcur to their eveai® 
meal, 

“* Mother, dear mother!” said Juan, suddenly 
placing on the board before Osoria a basket of 
limes, sending forth a delicious fragrance anit 
their fresh-culled leaves, “‘ this fruit was O7* 
me by Father Jose, to celebrate our 
festival, as a reward for my diligence of th 
week,” 


“ I myself saw it plucked fresh before ™ 
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rise this morning, in the plantations of Don Pepe, 
gs a token for his reverence, added Juanita ; 
« gpd here, dearest mother, is a musk melon, 

‘ven me to-day by the Senora Dolores, to make 
e with my brothers and sisters on the Eve 
PF or to keep holiday then, at the expense 
of our children >” eried Isidro, in a cheerful voice, 
jrawing his knife from its sheath, and dividing 
into shares the juicy and orange-tinted melon. 
« Well, 'tisa memorable day—a day of triumph 
for Peru. Children, draw near. QOsoria, bring 
the babe on thy arm, and take a place by my side. 
The blessing of the Holy Trinity upon our meal 
__the bread is broken—children, let us eat and 
be thankful.” 

And the little voices that echoed the blessing 
thus pronounced, were soon heard, rising one 
above another, in joyous turbulence ; for the mor- 
row was held as a solemn festival in the church 
of Carguancuanga ; and Juan was to be spared 
from his studies, and Juanita from her toils, and 
father and mother had promised to accompany 
their little family in the fresh evening, to wit- 
ness the fundango, mariguita, and guachambai 
danced under the shade of the willow-trees bor- 
dering the ramparts of the town— 

“ Where young and old come forth to play 
Upon a sunshine holiday,” 

So loud, indeed, was the confusion of their gay 
voices, and so absorbed were the happy parents 
in noting to themselves and each other the pro- 


gress of health and strength developed in those | 


bright faces and exulting tones, that, for several 
moments, an intruder stood unnoticed on the 
threshold ; and when Isidro at length observed 
the shadow interposed between them and the 
crimson gleam of the setting sun, an exclama- 
tion from his wife of “ Father José—a visiter 
to our poor abode—rise, children, and welcome 
‘our benefactor!’ scarcely sufficed to reduce | 
the young ones to silence. 

Already had Isidro placed a huge arm chair of 
vicker-work, the only one in his possession, for 
“honoured and unexpected a guest, while Osoria 
hastened to lay aside the infant that slept upon 
her bosom, and place fresh bread upon the table. 
But Father José was there neither for rest nor 
refreshment. ‘The old man’s face was pale with 
consternation, and his voice more tremulous 
than when, in his moods of deepest emotion, 
beard calling from the pulpit some hardened 
“aner to repentance, as he led Isidro apart from 
—. and bad him give ear to his instruc- 


“ Allis lost for Carguancuanga—all all !” fal. 
Vredtheold man. «The tidings spread this day 
among the people, were the words of a deceiver. 

troops of Carratala are within a few hours’ 
march of us; and what will then befall my unhappy 
= ’ It is known to the Royalists that but 
onth ago the Carguancuangites forced the 
thy and noble ciira of San Carlos to flee from 
town, instituting myself, a poor and humble 
‘etine, in his room ; and the vengeance of 
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a will overtake them.” And, as the old | 
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man clasped his hands despondingly, a heavy 
groan broke from the bosom of Isidro. 

‘Carratala may, perhaps, be within a few 
hours’ march of Carguancuanga,” said Osoria, 
who had overheard all; ‘‘ yet surely, reverend 
father, till daybreak we are safe; and, before 
daybreak, succour might yet reach us. A detach- 
ment of the troops of the Madre Patria is at 
Xanxa.” 

“ Even so; and with them rests my only re- 
maining hope,” faltered the venerable priest. 
* The alarm once given to the outposts yonder 
at Moya, all might go well.” 

* But how to give the alarm ?” cried Isidro; 
while the children, awed by the panic-struck 
looks of their parents, cowered in silence in a 
corner of the room. ‘ The country is beset by 
montonéros ; and the reports spread this morn- 
ing have probably lessened the alertness of our 
friends. Who could be found to encounter the 
hazard of such an errand ?” 

“Myself!” replied the old man, in a firmer 
voice. “Should I become a victim, there will 
be neither widow nor orphan to accuse my rash- 
ness, I owe myself to the country, which has 
maintained me—to my parishioners, who love 
me ; and, so I but succeed, would cheerfully lay 
down my few remaining years for their sake. 
But I feel that [ shall not be sacrificed. The 
servants of religion command respect, even 
among the lawless. I shall go safe and free, 
when the young and brave could expect no 
quarter. My mule is sure and swift. Before 
midnight I could reach Moya; whence the 
commandant would dispatch further instructions 
to headquarters.” 

“This must not be!” interrupted Isidro, 
gradually recovering his self-possession. ‘ It is 
to me, Father, this work is appointed. Give me 
the use ef the mule. Not a minute must be 
lost !” 

‘And these ?” said the old man, extending his 
shrivelled hand towards Osoria and her children, 
‘“What have they done that thou shouldst 
desert them? And what would be their fate, 
helpless, in the hands of the murdering ruffians 
of Carratala ?”’ 

A cold shudder was the sexton’s expressive 
reply ; for he was no stranger to the tender 
mercies of the Royalist troops. Nevertheless, 
when he bent his eyes upon his benefactor—the 
aged servant of the Almighty standing before him 
—he dared not sanction the perilous enterprise of 
Father José. 

“ Trifle not with me, my son, nor with the 
precious minutes that are wearing away,” hastily 
resumed the priest ; ‘‘ but attend to my instruc. 
tions. To spread unnecessary alarm were mis- 
chievous ; for resistance has already proved in 
vain. Should the Spaniards gain ground, and 
reach Carguancuangs before succours from Xanxa 
are on the march, all that remains for you is 
submission. Nevertheless, 1 would fain preserve 
the treasures of the mother church from sacrilege. 
Yo you, my good Isidro, rather than to the 
Alcalde, who is old and pusillanimous, I there- 
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fore intrust the keys of San Carlos; and, I 
charge you, yield them not one minute sooner 
than is indispensable for the safety of the town. 
Be firm, Isidro—be wise ; and the blessing of 
God and his saints upon your good service !” 

Again the bewildered sexton strove, by earnest 
entreaties, to shake the resolution of his superior, 
and obtain for himself, instead of the guardianship 
of the church and its treasures, the more active 
mission usurped by the priest of the altars. 

“In both duties, my son, there is danger,’ re- 
plied Father José, depositing on the table a 
bunch of ponderous keys, 
this night must alike be a night of peril. The 
moon that is to light me on my way to Moya, 
may never rise again for either; and since, as 
regards this worn-out, worthless frame, a violent 
death will but forestal by a few years the sen- 
tence of dust to dust, verily, Isidro, my son, it 
is for thee that my prayers shall ascend to the 
Omniscient, that he will stretch forth his right 
hand, to be thy buckler inthe hour of trouble.” 

Remonstrance was unavailing. The sexton 
and his wife, »ecustomed to stand in the presence 
of the man of God as in that of a superior being, 


were easily subdued by the mere authority of 


the voice from which they were accustomed to 
accept their tidings of salvation; and ail that 
Osoria presumed to attempt, as Father José bent 
Lis steps towards the threshold, was to cast ber- 
self, with her elder children at his feet, and 
humbly implore a benediction. He consented 
that Isidro should bear him company to the ex- 
tremity of the suburbs, to receive his last in- 
structions ; and, as the stalwart Spaniard out- 
stripped the paces of the mule, the town’s-people, 
standing beside their door-posts, believing the 
curate of San Carlos and his subordinate to be 


on their road to administer some sacrament of 


the church to the new-born or dying in some 
farmadjoining the town, bade God speed them,” 


as they went. Even the children, returning from 





‘‘ Wor thee, for me, | 





the villave-vardens, whither they had betaken | 


themselves to beg for flowers, for the celebra- 


tion of the morrow’s festival, in the exultation of 


their little hearts, held up their 
Father Jose, mingling in their acclamations the 
names of the patron saint, and of the triumph. 
ant Patriots of Peru. 

‘* Poor children !—poor innocents!” murmured 
the good priest, when they had passed the last 
hut of the suburbs, and had nothing before them 


baskets to | 
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After a few more counsels, Isidro ret 
towards the town, pausing now and then to aseey. 

. » 
tain whether the echo of the mule’s hurrieg paces 
were yet lost in the distance. 

“ A protecting hand is with him,” murmured 
he, ashe resumed his way. ‘ The fiercest of ihe 
guerillas would respect the white hairs of Father 
José. But for us—for Carguancuanga—for Pop, 
alas ! what hope ?” 

A light was was already burning Within, whee 
he lifted anew the latch of his dwelling : and » 
single glance sufficed to shew him that the hens, 
wifely hand of the matron and mother had net 
during his absence, suspended its routine of duty 
—the remnants of the meal were removed, the 
little ones laid to rest, and the two elder sented 
side by side, and hand in hand, listening with 
downeast eyes to the exhortations of their mother 
Young as they were, the mystery of the goog 
priest's enterprise was safe in their keeping, fer 
that tender voice had adjured them to seereey, 
No further thought of holiday—of rejoicingafer 
Juan and his sister ; the evening was at hand, and 
their parents in peril and tribulation, Again, 
few minutes, and they too were laid down to ret. 
their nightly prayer murmured, beside their pal- 
lets of maize leaves, sanctified by an Agnus Dei 
suspended at the head of each, 

And now all was stillness and sadness unde 
the roof of the sexton, Door and window wer 
closed for the night—only a small casement, j 
a passage adjoining the bed-room, was left ws. 
closed, that Isidro might keep watch over th 
weather and its prognosties, his ear and eye alike 
vigilant to catch the most remote indications ef 
alarm. But Osoria, instead of betaking hersellte 
her distaff, as was her wont, until the childres 
were soundly asleep, sat with folded hands bende 
the table, her eves fixed upon the keys, her lips 
compressed, till Isidro, after wandering 
hither and thither with unquiet footsteps, se 
denly placed himself by her side, encireled be 
waist with his arm, and drew her head toware 
his bosom, Not a word passed between them— 
their tenderness was tuo sad and deep for utte- 
ance. 

‘ Scarcely six and twenty years have past 


who, 


_ over this good and precious head,’ said Isidr, 


but the open plains over which the shades of | 


evening had already wathered, while the brilliancy | 


of the fire-flies shone out upon the cane-stalks, 
and the heavy flight of the bee-moth was heard 
humming around, ‘ May their hearts be as 
gay and fearless at this hour to-morrow ; and 
thou and I, Isidro, once more clasp hands to- 
gether !” 
Jose bestowed a fervent grasp on those of his 
colleague. ‘* Remember,” said he, in a solemn 
voice, as Isidro returned the pressure, ‘“ unless 
thou seest the torch of the incendiary uplifted 
against the walls of San Carlos, I charge thee, on 
thy salvation, surrender not the keys.” 


Then, leaning from his mule, Father | 


| 


at length imprinting a long kiss on the forebes 
that lay cold and pale upon his shoulder 
‘* scarcely six and twenty years, yet already thert 
are traces of silver amid its raven tresse—-* 
ready these brows are hollowed with labour #* 
care. Wife! thou hast suffered much—bss 
struggled bravely with want, with wearines, 
with a mother’s sorrows. Few have been ty 
hours of sunshine, my Osoria—many thy days « 
storm, even while I was beside thee 
and to sustain ; and now, how will it be with the 
—henceforward, how will it be with thee, 
how with them, if thou must adventure 
handed against the troubles of the world!” 

‘“ No!” faltered the woman, clinging 
ingly to his arm; “ God is merciful ; i will 
be thus, it cannot be thus; help will be is 
safed us, These innocent children will plead 
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xs to the Mother of Heaven, who herself sor- 
rowed a8 a mother. Isidro, be of better cheer!” 
«Jam of good cheer,” replied the sexton, 
drawing her still closer to his side ; “for | feel 
thou art strong against suffering—strong in 
trong in virtue; and thus it will be 

for me to die. But die, Osoria, IT shall— 
werish, 1 tell thee, T must and shall! I have 
bad warnings; omens have been around me, 
It was but this morning, girl, that, lacking em- 
ployment in the Cathedral, I betovuk myself to 


wade on my shoulder: and, under the shade 
of the two old cork-trees that branch from the 
western wall, digged a deep grave. What right 
had I to anticipate the decree of Providence, 
and dig a grave which there was none to fill ? 
|, who have so loathed the calling which the 
wants of a wife and child forced on my adoption, 
what secret influence prompted me to go forth 
aod exercise it in very wantonness? It was a 
tempting of God, Osoria; and in that grave 
shall I be laid to rest.” 

“Pray Heaven that hundreds of our country- 
men be not soon lacking yvraves!” was the 
wlemn rejoinder of his wife, whose thoughts 
were occupied rather with the position of the 
two armies than with the plight of their single 
household. “ But a few hours ago, peace seemed 
restored to us; yet, again, alas! we are to be 
harassed with the terrors of war and the op- 
pressions of the Royalists,” 

“To us and ours, their oppressions are of 
small account,” replied Isidro, 

“Is it nothing to have your wife stigmatized 
as an Indian ?—your children as the children of 
abondswoman ?” remonstrated Osoria. 

“Nothing! Osoria’s name to me is wife—to 
my children, mother—whether styled by the 
corregidor of the province Spaniard, Peruvian, 
or Indian,” 

“Hash!” eagerly interposed Osoria, closing 
bis lips with her hand. ‘1 will not listen to 
what zrieves me from the voice of my husband, 
oe sentiments were you nurtured, 
hen Isidro saw the light, his father’s father 
filed, in the city of Lima, the office of Alcalde ; 
and, though you threw off the authority of your 


‘amily, to become poor and humiliated, for my 
a 


such 


“Enough ! enough !” cried Isidro, in his turn, 
‘raining her anew to his breast; and, to con- 
eral his emotion, he betook himself to the still 
unclosed lattice, and looked forth, through the 
suilness of night, into the open country, over 
ane bridge of Iscuehaca—on a rising ground 
a which ran the street in which was situated 
is hamble dwelling. ‘San Lorenzo be our aid !” 


the distant hills! 


“ong Father José’s warning came 
4 
too late ! 


— Carratala must be at hand !” 

) You forget it is the Eve of St John?” re. 

his wife, with a gentle smile. ‘* Yonder 
are tokens of rejoicing in the villages, 

-~ to the ancient custom of yuur na- 


—- 
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the cemetery of San Carlos, my pickaxe and | 


exclaimed. Beacons are already blazing on | whetted the blade upon his hearth-stone. 
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“ True—true! Ihad forgotten,” replied the 
sexton, in a desponding voice; and again he 
threw himself into a seat, and moaned heavily, 

‘You will wake the children. Let the poor 
babes rest in peace!” said Osoria. 

And, carefully shading the night-lamp with 
her hand, she led him towards the happy little 
sleepers. On one bed, enlaced in each other's 
arms, lay three lovely girls, whose dark curls, 
mingling on the pillow, presented a picture 
worthy of Murillo. Beside them was the rest- 
ingplace of Juanita, on whose protecting arm 
nestled the infant. 

“Behold them!” cried the happy mother, 
‘What smiles upon their lips! what blessed 
peace upon their brows! The angels of God are 
with them in their rest. Their dreams are not 
of toil and suffering, like unto our own; but of 
happy islands, and heavenly beings that hover 
over them, to comfort and protect. O Isidro! 
Isidro! is there not joy, is there not wealth, 
in the possession of these treasures ?”’ 

The sexton replied by a pressure of her hand, 
Hle could not confirm her apostrophe.  J/is 
heart was not that of a mother; with Aim the 
harsh realities of life were all in all. 

“Thy rich brother yonder at Lima,” pur- 
sued the exulting woman, “has but a lame and 
distorted son, Heaven, which gave him abund- 
ance, denies him the sight of fair and smiling 
faces round his board, and the sound of loving 
voices blessing him by the name of father.” 

“ And how is it, when they call upon a father 
for food, that he cannot give—for protection 
beyond his power of granting ?” replied the sex- 
ton, whose thoughts were embittered by the 
labours of his loathsome avocation, and the ap- 
prehension that the helpless ones before him 
were about to be consigned, fatherless, to the 
hard dealings of the world, 

“ Be not thus solicitous for the things of this 
world!” faltered Osoria. “ The God of Chris. 
tians, Isidro, hath his own good time for con- 
ferring benefits on his creatures, Oura may be 
at hand; if not on earth, in a brighter and 
happier place. There is a world elsewhere—a 
world of compensation—where the poor are ex- 
alted, and the weary find repose. Be patient, 
husband ; let us kneel and pray for patience.” 

And the sexton and his wife knelt down, side 
by side, near the restingplace of their children, 
and prayed and were comforted, 

In another hour, Osoria, having taken her 
babe to her breast, lay down in her turn; in 
another, she was gently sleeping. But the sexton 
still watched. He took down his old Spanish 
fowling-piece from the rack, and examined the 
luck ; he drew his knife from its sheath, and 
He 
listened—he looked forth again and again ; but 
all was still silent. 

Morning dawned at last—mid-summer morn- 
ing, bright and joyous; and, scarcely had the 
twilight given place to perfect day, when bands 
of children gathered in the suburbs of Carguan. 
cuapga, with garlands of flowers, aud torches, 
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and bird cages, suspended from poles entwined 
with wreaths, chanting hymns in honour of the 
festival of St John. 

‘“‘ Go forth with the rest,” said Osoria, to her 
elder children, as she rose to her morning 
labours. 

But Juan and his sister refused. 

‘* There is sorrow in thy face, dear mother,” 
replied the girl: ‘‘ let us tarry at home and 
comfort thee.” 

And Osoria, remembering how much the child- 
ren had overheard of the communication of 
Father José, judged it better to accede to the 
proposal. 

Meanwhile, no tokens of the good Father’s 
return! ‘Twice did Isidro make his way to the 
extremity of the suburb, where they had parted 
the preceding night, but without success ; and, 
thus disappointed and frustrated in the hope of 
succours from Xanxa, the sexton felt it incum- 
bent upon him to warn Don Pepe of all that had 
come to pass, in order that the rejoicings of 
the day might be suspended, and the town of 
Carguancuanga placed in a state of defence. 

‘Close up thy house—keep thy spirits tran- 
quil, and thy babes under thy wings,” said 
Almedo, addressing his wife, ‘ I must away, 
for a time, as soon as maybe. I will return to 
thee again.” 

And, after imprinting on her face a kiss of 
more than ordinary fervour—a_ kiss such as the 
hour of danger wrings out of the heart—he placed 
the keys of San Carlos within his inner vest, 
and departed. 

Meanwhile, re-assured by thecomfortable tidings 
of the preceding day, the Alcalde of Carguan- 
cuanga, Don Pepe di Aguero, was seated in his 
brocaded dressing-gown, enjoying his morning 
chocolate. A branch of orange blossom lay on the 
table by his side ; presented by his withered 
governante in honour of the féte, but scarcely 
overpowering with its fragrance the high flavour 
of vanilla emanating from his dainty repast ; 
when Isidro, the sexton of San Carlos, was an- 
nounced, as entreating an interview from the 
man in place. 

‘* Let him choose a more convenient season,” 
mumbled Don Pepe, ‘Is a festival of the Holy 
Church a time for the execution of worldly 
business? Bid the fellow return to-morrow, my 

good Dolores—bid him return at noon to-morrow,” 

‘* The man’s business seems pressing, and he 
is urgent,” replied the ancient governante. “Tis 
the father of little Juanita.” 

“ Perhaps he brings a message from father 
José—perhaps” 

‘‘My mind misgives me, Senor Alcalde, that 
things are amiss in the town. The matin bell is 
still unrung—the doors of San Carlos” 

“Send Isidro hither. It was my intention to 
haveattended, in person, high mass this morning,” 
said the Alcalde, with dignity. ‘‘ He must ac. 
count for these omissions. Let him enter.” 








And the sexton, once bidden into the presence 
of the great man, his errand was briefly sped. 
He related, with force and brevity, all that he 
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saw motive to unfold—the advance of Carrate 
the departure of the priest, and his prolenee 
absence. 4 

“Carratala and the Royalists advancing 
the town of Carguancuanga !” ejaculated 
Mayor. ‘The saints forefend! The Indine 
deserter of yesterday was then a traitor and de. 
ceiver?—A plot !—a manifest plot !—Anq fate 
José to take himself off by stealth in our hoyp « 
peril! Succours from Xanxa ?—Absurd—pg 
culous '—Summonthe Town-Counci] 1 Let th 
tocsin be rung. Auvilio/—aurilio! Dolores, my 
vest of ceremony !——Dolores, my staf, my wig 
my scarf, my Auwilio !—anrilio ! Carratali, 
marching upon the town! At all events » 
resistance. What did we gain by opposing ty 
entrance of Santalla, five months ago?— Butcher 
and bloodshed, but not a word of thanks fro» 
San Martin, or the Junta Gubernativa ! No, no 
Free way to the troops ! It is for the armies of 
La Madre Patria to meet them with repulse 
and leave our peaceful town’s-people to ther 
civil duties.” 

Searcely had Isidro heard and comprehended 
the instructions of Don Pepe, than, in all haste 
he prepared to leave the house. 

“ The priest has, doubtless, carried with him 
in his flight the keys of the church ?” inquired 
the Alcalde, as the sexton was quitting the room, 
‘Ay, ay! his only care was for the treasury 
and altar-chest! Let his dwelling, however, be 
searched ; and, should the keys come to light, 
bring them instantly to be deposited with the 
town-council.—Away !"" 

“Wife!” cried the agitated Almedo—having 
instantly made his way homewards—*“ I promised 
thee to return, and Lam here; but fora moment 
only, The cowardly Alcalde is resolved to op- 
pose no resistance to the ruffians of Carratala 
My only chance, therefore, of fulfilling my 
promise to our benefactor, is by taking up ™y 
position in San Carlos, and keeping fast the 
doors. The Royalists may have neither time ner 
inclination to proceed to extremities. Should | 
be sought, therefore, say that I have set forth 
to meet Father José; but, as thou art true & 
Heaven, let nothing force from thy lips the secret 
of my concealment.” 

“ Nothing!” ejaculated Osoria, ‘“ And matt 
we then pass the day here—and alone?” 

“ Wouldst thou rather bring thy childres, 
and spend it with me in the church ?” 

“In San Carlos? The children shut ® 
among those chilly aisles—those damp grave 
stones? No! the wren is safer in its b 

: ’e will abides 
nest than in a palace chamber. We will ab! 
home—too insignificant to attract attention —— 

‘ While, in traversing the streets tow 
church, they could scarcely fail to attract atl 
tice. Now then, my gourd and a loaf, as 
preparing for a long day's labour; and, oct 
more, farewell !” said Isidro, striving t© 
off, or, at least, conceal from his wife the‘ 
tion of his spirits. ‘ Not a word to the 
—not a word to neighbour or friend ; but 
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the means of preserving San Carlos from the 
the spoiler.” | 
= © ed Caniinale, then turned aside to 


. when she looked again, her husband 
wn e. "she had not come to watch his de- 
gre, but, lifting bolt and bar, closed the door 

f the house upon the sunshine. Already the 
° rs, suspended to the lintel by the children 
bs preseding night, were withered in the early 
Al withered—all dead !” cried Osoria ; and 
che would fain have given ay to desolate pre. 
otiments ; but what leisure for vain repining 
sas the mother of nine helpless children ? 

Presently, indeed, her household labours were 
wapended, by the sound of the bugle of the town- 
pn and a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Carguancnanga, to repair to their several habit- 
tions, and keep close till sunset. Then came a 
myrmur of voices and tread of feet, as of people 
dispersing homewards ; then a general silence, 
ave when the snatch of a Royalist song, mut- 
tered by some lhalf-drunken reveller, staggering 
through the suburb at the risk of arrest, gave 
token that the hopes of the party of i Padre 
Rey were re-awakening, 

And now, while the town-council was assem- 
ving, Isidro, with stealthy movements, reached 
the postern of San Carlos, entered unobserved, 
sod locked and re-locked its small, massive, iron- 

sobbed door of solid oak. The great gates, 
tebly and quadruply barred and bolted, were 
rarely opened, save for the high ceremonies of 
‘Ne church—such ason that very day, under the 
essing of God, ought to have filled the groined 
roi of San Carlos with incense and anthems of 
raise, And thus Isidro was alone in the 
enerable temple, bequeathed, three centuries 

‘fore, by Pizarro, to the worship of the Catholic 
ath. Often had he been there before, when en- 
cged in the duties of his calling, but never 
oder the influence of such a sense of loneliness. 
\ vapour of damp, as if emanating from the 
aves of death under his feet, seemed to oppress 
um. And yet the high altars, and those of the 
‘irgin and the Heart of Jesus, had been adorned 
"ith flowers the preceding evening, by the nuns 
‘the convent of St, Agatha—flowers which, 
thanks to the damp and sunless atmosphere, pre- 
wrved their freshness. ‘I'apestry had been 
read over the altar steps—the richest tapers 
ood ready in their sconces—all seemed prepared 
“tasolemnization; whence, therefore, the un- 
‘atural stillness—-the unnatural solitude of the 
pace? Isidro half expected to hear the solemn 
= the organ suddenly awake amid the 
a g aisles. But he checked the fantastic 
““on, and sternly reminded himself that he was 
ty png he must remain alone, sole guard- 
ma “ treasures, temporal and spiritual, 
hn in le none could come to disturb 
w hia ~ retreat, until it was his good pleasure 
nie. 9; m enter, He raised his eyes to the 
an.) eed saints, whose effigies adorned the 

of the side aisles, imploring their fea- 
relax, and their lips to commune with 
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him. But those gloomy faces looked down un- 
pitving. The Immaculate Mother, her infant 
on her knee, preserved her immobility, ‘ Bet. 
ter have recourse to God than to his saints !” 
muttered Isidro ; and, falling on the marble floor 
before the high altar, he breathed, audibly, a 
simple paternoster, to which the hollow vastness 
of the deserted church returned an impressive 
echo. 

That Father José had fallen into the hands of 
the montoneros, Isidro nothing doubted. The 
grey hairs of the good old priest, his benefactor, 
were, in all likelihood, defiled by the hands of 
rufians, Or the mule might, possibly, have 
missed its footing in fording the stream, when 
none were at hand to give himsuceour, But on 
his behalf, good as he was, and in the fulness of 
years, there was little cause for lamentation ; 
in the young, the helpless, the unprepared of 
Carguancuanga, were victims demanding ampler 
commiseration—and their doom might be at hand, 

He listened and listened ;—not a sound, save 
the flitting of a bird long domesticated in the old 
church, and accustomed to perch unmolested on 
the reading desks of the chancel. But, now, 
Isidro longed to silence even the feeble inter- 
ruption of its faint note, its fluttering wings; 
as if those scarcely audible sounds could have 
drowned the tumults of an approaching brigade, 
the trampling and neighing of war horses, the 
clang of hostile arms. One other sound broke 
in, however, on his solitude—the heavy toll of 
the clock, proclaiming hourly, half-hourly, quar- 
terly, the weary progress of the day. Noon had 
long been chimed ; evening was approaching ; 
for the sun now attained the lofty and richly- 
stained windows of the church, And now a 
murmur seemed gradually rising in the streets. 
‘Glad tidings,’ thought Isidro, “have surely 
reached the town, The Council may have obtained 
news that succours are approaching, or that 
Carratala desists from his expedition.” And, 
while this notion, glancing into his mind, seemed 
to thaw the frozen current of his blood, the 
clatter of a charger suddenly resounded on the 
pavement, and loud and repeated blows were 
struck against the great gates of San Carlos, 

For a single second, Isidro laid his hand upon 
the keys, in the belief that he was summoned to 
admit some messenger from Father Jose ; when 
his ear was startled by a citation to deliver up 
possession of the church to the troops of F/ Padre 
Rey. 

“ Withinthere—ho—reply! By StChristopher, 
not a black-gown left in the place—all fled—all 
vanished !” exclaimed the trooper. And Isidro, 
thus apprised that his retreat was still undis- 
covered, maintained a strict silence. After 
several vain attempts, on the part of the Royalist 
soldier, to shake the ponderous gates from their 
staples, accompanied by fearful blasphemies and 
threats of vengeance, horse and horseman galloped 
away ; and Isidro Almedo was left to a solitude 
a thousand times more fearful than before; for 
the Koyalists were in possessionof the town, and 
all was lost. Their disappointment of obtaining 
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access to San Carlos might, perhaps, stimulate 
them to the acts of vengeance threatened by 
the trooper. His own humble household, his 
wife, his babes, might be included in their acts 
of violence. The blood throbbed in his temples, 
his hands were involuntarily clenched ; and, re- 
solving to escape from his self-sought prison, 
and fly to the defence of those he loved, the 
sexton, with hurried steps, entered the sacristy 
on his way towards the postern. 

But what sound—what shrill, shrill ery startles 
him on his entrance ?>—Why does he stand trans- 
fixed on the stone floor of the sacristy, with his 
eyes riveted on the grated window, through 
which, during his daily occupations in the cathe- 
dral, his two elder children were in the habit of 
delivering him messages from their mother ?>— 
It is the voice of Juan! It is the frantic outery 
of his eldest born, that curdles his very blood, 

‘‘ Father, hasten! © father, father, hear me, 
and hasten, ere it be too late!” cried the 
agonised boy. “ The soldiers have fired our 
house—the soldiers have dragged forth our 
mother—father, father!” 

In a moment, the wretched man was in the 
street, rushing, wild and frantic, towards the 
suburb, Open, now, were the aisles of San 
Carlos to all comers; what were church or 
churchmen unto him? His abandoned home, 
his undefended wife—there were his treasures, 
there was his accusation. 

Yet Osoria, amid the horrors of her fate, had 
never accused him. All day had she sat, her 
children round her knees, striving, with songs, 
and tales, and endearments, to console them for 
the loss of their holiday. Her cheek was pale, 
indeed, and her eye wild and burning, as she 
sang to them, and caressed them ; but for worlds 
would she not have had their innocent bosoms 
daunted by the terrors that hung with leaden 
weight upon her own. 

‘Why are the doors and windows closed ?” 
lisped one little fondling yirl, kissing the mother’s 
hand that rested on her head. “ Sister Juanita 
promised me that to-day we should have flowers, 
and fruit, and music, and dancing under the 
green trees; and, after all, we are shut in 
prisoners.” 

‘« Peace, babe,” whispered the mother, ending 
her murmurs with a kiss. - To-morrow, then 
shalt go forth into the fields, and enjoy a double 
holiday.” 

“And wilt thou be with us, mother?” prattled 
another. 

“T shall be with thee, my Luigia. 
thee tu be with thee.” 

“ Joy, joy!” responded several little voices, 
while Luigia clapped her hands. ‘“ It is so long 
since our mother went forth with us. But she 
has promised. We are all witnesses. No work 
to-morrow! The mother—the mother will join 
in our holiday !” 

In these exclamations of joy, however, the two 
elder children refrained from joining. They 
were initiated into the secret of their gentle 
mother’s apprehensions; they had heard all, 
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and only abstained from questionj 
they should add to her sition, ne hm le 

Towards evening, however, Osorig Suddes) 
started up, and advanced towards the stij q 
door. Her ear had caught the sound of oth, 
tant bugle. Drums, and the tramp of cavalry 
soon followed. Then outcries of alarm, a discharr, 
of musketry, shrieks, confusion, Ye. the 
enemy had entered the town, and as she mien 
her hands in despair, the children crowding i 
her feet, hid their little faces in her g mew, 
and wept. 

Soon, fearfully soon, they heard the name 
Isidro Almedo called upon by angry yoicgs. 
and numberless footsteps approached the door 

“Isidro, Isidro!” cried his neighbours, “ come 
forth from your house ? 
be found—Father José has absconded ; and the 
Royalist colonel demands the keys of the chare 
to quarter his troops for the night.” 

Osoria crossed herself devoutly. Even amg 
the tumult from without she could distinguis 
the sound of her own beating heart, as ths 
children clung closer and yet closer to her knee, 

* Isidro!” shouted the people, incensed by 
delay, «© come forth.” 

« My husband is not here,’ replied Osoria, is 
a firm voice, as they attempted to force the 
door, 

‘“ Where is he?” 

«* T know not.” 

“ The sexton has concealed himself,” said 
they among each other ; “ break open the door, 
and search the house.” 

The door yielded with a crash, and in anit 
stant every corner of the house was ransacked. 

“ What seek ye here, ye pitiful villains *” 
cried one of the troops of Carrata‘a, attracted! 
the spot by the tumults of the people. 

«“ Only the sexton of San Carlos, who hss 
made off with the keys of the church.” 

“ Jn what direction ?’ 

“ We know not. Interrogate this womas, 
who is his wife.” 

‘© Where is thy husband ?” cried the soldie 
striking a harsh blow on the shoulder of Osoru, 
while she vainly attempted to extricate her litte 
ones from the trampling of the crowd. i 

« Where is thy husband ? Speak, or it will 
the worse for thee,” he repeated, while the ci» 
tracted mother warded off the pressure from U# 
affrighted infant clinging to her bosom. : 

“ J have already answered that I know not, 
she replied, when the question was; for the 
time, repeated. 

«© And the keys of San Carlos?” 

“ Father José,” she began a 

“ Is safe at the bottom of the river,” i 
rupted the soldier ; “* but before the old 
was pitched by our men into the strea™, - 
took care to search his pockets. No keyser®™ 
helped to sink the priest. Therefore, wo 
where ie thy husband hidden?” persisted 
man, seizing Osoria roughly by the at™ 

“ I say to thee again that I know net, © 
swered she, with mild firmness. 


Father José is not ty 
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« What art doing within there, Lazo?” cried 

an authoritative yoice from the door. ‘“* What 
¢?” 

ot iano from the wife from the sexton of 

ons Carles the keys of the church,” shouted the 


yey ol she refuses to.give them up ?” 

« Refuses to tell where her beast of a hus- 
hand has concealed them.” 

“ Drag her out,” said the sergeant, whose 

now invested the house. ‘ Let us hear 
shat she will have to tell us when the hovel is 
burning before her eyes.” 

And, at this fearful threat, the town’s-people 
gill remaining under Isidro’s roof came yelling 
forth. A fuse was applied to the thatch, and the 
blaze burst forth before the shrieking children 
could be extricated. Speechless with horror, 
Osoria Almedo burst from the hands of the brutal 
widiery. In an instant she was re-captured— 
wocked with shouts of derision—tortured by the 
grasp of ruffians, amid loud appeals to the horror- 
struck people to rise in her defence and rescue. 

« What shrieking fool have ye here?” cried 
one of the officers of Carratala, riding up to the 
sot, attracted by the blaze that was beginning 
ty redden the evening sky. 

“'Tis but an Indian woman, the wife of a 
Spanish rebel, a sworn fue to government,” an- 
swered the Kx-Fiscal of Carguancuanga, by 
thom he was accompanied, 

“ An Indian, yet so insolent !” interrupted the 
rovalist captain, ‘* Let my troopers teach her 
better manners. Away with her, boys; but take 
care to make an end of the business, that no tales 
may be tuld to-morrow.” 

And, at this brutal command, the frantic wife 
of Isidro was dragged from the street ; while the 
terrified crowd shrunk in silence and consterna- 
tontotheir homes. The last object that met her 
tres, was the blazing rouf-tree of her house—the 


ast sounds that met her ears, were the moans of | 


ter defenceless babes—the last thought that sus- 
ined her courage, was the thought of the safety 
of her husband, 
_ But, at that moment, Isidro, warned by his 
‘ttle son, was on his way homewards, maddened 
by the shouts of all who met him by the way, 
“ding him haste, for that his wife was in the 
‘ands of ruffians, ‘The street wherein his house 
"as situated, was thickly crowded with people ; 
tat all made way when they found that the pant- 
™f, breathless man, by whom they were pushed 
wide, was the husband of the wretched victim 
a seen hurried to destruction. 

“tay, Isidro!” said one compassionate woman, 
# be approached the burning ruins, ‘“ I pray 
“et, go no further. All is over. Thou wilt 
teherno more. Surrender the keys, if thou 
get but, in pity to thyself, avoid this 
pace. We neighbours will have a hand to thy 
taildren,” 

His children !” It was not of them he 
vif 4. His soul was with her—his chaste 

#8 faithful wife—his companion—friend 
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terrors rushed into his mind, he reeled against 
an adjoining house—his arms fell powerless to 
his side—big drops of faintness and exhaustion 
rose upon his forehead ; and, but that pitying 
arms were extended to support him, he would 
have fallen to the earth. The woman whe had 
before addressed him, brought a cup of water 
for his restoration ; and, when Isidro recovered 
his senses, he seemed inspired with the deadly 
ferocity of the wounded tiger. 

‘“ Whether did they bear her?” he inquired 
of those around him, in a concentrated whisper. 
‘‘ Whether did they bear my wife?” 

‘ Across the bridge of Iscuehaca, to the sub- 
urbs! But seek not to follow them ; it is too 
late,” cried the people, trying in vain to restrain 
him. 

Away, however, went Isidro; no curse upon 
his lips—no glare of vengeance in his Jooks; 
but, like a senseless thing, impelled to action by 
some inexplicable influence. ‘‘ The bridge of 
Iscuehaca!’ How often had he traversed it 
with her in sport—how often in joy! How often 
held their young children on the parapet at 
eventide, to watch the rippling of the blue waters, 
while the terrified mother stood tenderly chid- 
ing by his side! And now ! 

A group of intoxicated soldiers, shouting and 
exulting in their drunkenness, passed him on 
the bridge, Other troopers stood in groups on 
the road beyond, preparing to return to the 
town; and, further still, he discovered a con- 
fused assemblage of the town’s-people of Car- 
guancuanga, gazing upwards to a tree by the 
wayside. 

‘One would think the fools had never before 
seen a woman hanging to a tree?” cried one of 
the soldiers. ‘ Well, her fate will be a warn- 
ing to the rest !” 

‘She begyed us to put an end to her miseries,” 
replied his comrade, ‘ What could we do but 
comply hs 

The next moment, the knife of Isidro was 
buried to the hilt in his breast. But, ere the 
ruffian ceased to breathe, the quick justice of 
military law had avenged him on his assassin, 
The disfigured body of the sexton of San Carlos 
was swinging in the evening air beside that of 
Usoria, 

Short, however, was the triumph of the Royal. 
ists. On the following morning, warned by their 
scouts that a brigade of cavalry, under the com- 
mand of the brave O'Brien, was advancing rap- 
idly upon Carguancuanga, the troops of Car- 
ratala precipitately evacuated the town, leaving 
the way clear for the Patriots, 

A deputation from the Town-Council, dis- 
patched to compliment Colonel O’Brien, met 
him in advance of the brigade, just as he reached 
the bridge of Iscuehaca.” 

“] thank you, gentlemen, for your good in- 
tentione,” said he, in reply to their address, 
having reasons of his own for misdoubting the 
good faith and patriotism of Don Pepe de Ague- 
ro; ‘‘but, with your leave, 1 would confer with 


the ciira of Carguancuanga.” 
2B 
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‘‘ Father José is, unfortunately, missing ; and, 
as we fear, fallen into the hands of the Royalists,” 
replied the Alcalde. 

« A venerable ecclesiastic will undoubtedly be 
given up on the tender of a sufficient ransom,” 
replied the Colonel. 

‘Not by butchering ruffians, the soldiers of 
Fl Padre Rey !” cried several eager voices from 
the crowd which now burst forth from the 
suburbs to welcome their deliverers; while an 
Indian woman, who had advanced near enough 
to cling to the horse’s mane of Colonel O’Brien, 
pointed silently to a tree near the spot, where 
hung the discoloured corpses of Isidro and his 
wife. At the foot of that fatal tree, with up- 
lifted hands and piteous wailing, knelt eight 
miserable orphans, crying upon their father— 


their tender mother—to come down to them— | 


still unconscious, in their innocence, of the ex- 
tent of their bereavement ! 





‘« Let the bodies of this unhappy couple 
decent burial,” said Colonel O’Brien, after}, 
lent a compassionate ear to a brief relation 
their unhappy fate. “I trust it is p 
commend their helpless children to the in 
of the good Patriots of Carguancuanga, Cogn, 
my friends! The oppressors are serving 
cause. Gop will not suffer such cruelties snthes 
to pass unpunished !” 

That very evening the bodies of Isidro 
Osoria Almedo were accordingly laid jg the 
grave, under the cork-trees, ACCOFdINg to the 
prediction of the sexton. The infant, whieh had 
perished for lack of food, was placed on th, 
bosom of itsmother. Not even an humble grav. 
stone marks the spot; but every 0) dsummer 
morning, their surviving children assemble there, 
to strew flowers upon the grave; and already 
the canse of these humble victims is glorioudy 


| avenged in the freedom of Peru !* 





LEGEND OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS.t+ 


Tne bloody Lord of Galloway 
Sits in his castle hall, 

In the lonely Threave; and Dee’s dark wave 
Runs weltering round the wall. 


He has called his trusty serving man— 
Red Rob is at his hand; 

And he bends his head with seemly dread, 
And lists his lord’s command, 


“Go, see how looks the sky to-day— 
If it be foul or fair; 

And haste ye back, or else the rack 
Shall teach you to be yare,” 


Red Rob stands on the battlement— 
How beautiful the scene ! 

The sullen Dee sweeps far below 
Its wooded banks between. 


The lark is singing in the sky; 
The sun shines cheerily 

O’er high Bengairn, and craig and cairn, 
And distant Solway sea. 


Red Rob now stands before his lord, 
Who turns, as on his prey; 

The grizzly boar in Kenmure wood 
Looks not so fierce at bay. 


“ The sky, my Lord, is fair and clear ; 
No cloud may there be seen ; 

But yet, far distant in the west, 
Is one dark spot, [| ween.”’ 





“Thou lying slave, thy sleepy eyes 
I'll open with my brand.” — 

‘’Oh, spare, my Lord, thy servant old— 
His life is in thy hand. 


‘Upon thy banner, fifty years, 
Through battle’s smoke and steam, 
Those eyes have looked—Oh, pardon me, 

If now they should grow dim.” 


*¢ Back, back, and see how looks the sky— 
See if that spot draw near. 

Now out my sword, and ’fend thy lord! 
No mortal fve is here.” 


Why pales the bloody Earl's cheek— 
What shakes the castle wall— 

What storm is drawing uear apace— 
What darkens all the hall ? 


Red Rob, with palsied look, and pale, 
Bursts in:—*“ Near, and more near, 
My Lord, it comes !” He lifts his eye— 

“Oh, see, my Lord, ’tis here !” 


One sullen tongue of blood-red fire 
Licked round the castle hall; 

One crash of thunder shook the rock, 
And reft the castle wall. 


The trembling schoolboy still points out, 
Upon the blackened wood, 

Three dingy spots—and whispers low, 
“Tis the Black Dougias’ blood.” G. 





* Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien commanded the advanced guard on the following day; and, entering the toes 
Carguancuanga, near the Bridge of Iscuehaca, inquired for the priest of the parish, supposing that he could 9" 
the most correct information of the enemy; but, as he had abseonded, O’Brien next asked for the sexton. lp 


dians pointed in silence to a tree; and, upon approaching it, he beheld the sexton and his wife 
neck from one of the branches. The crime of the unfortunate man was, the not being in attendance W 


vended by i 
ey 


General Carratala’s officers, on passing through the village, demanded the keys of the church, which he required # 
quarter his troops in, The crime of the woman was, in not revealing the hidingplace of her husband ; which ™ 


however, discovered ; and both were immediately hanged. O’Brien saw their nine young children on their 


kee 


Weeping most piteously, and praying to their lifeless parents to come down to them.”—Memoirs of Mie, 
in the service of the Repullic of Peru, Vol, 1, p. 367. 

+ The castle of Threave stands, about a mile’s distance from the modern town of Castle Douglas, on 4 rock 9 
rounded by the river Dee—a mouldering memorial of the powerful family of Douglas. Many are the fearful lege? 
attached to this stern tower of other times, and “ this is of them.” 
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Me Laixc’s new work, “ A Tour in Sweden, 
jose half its value if not viewed in con- 
nexion with his previous work, “A Residence in 
Norway. These acute and able productions 
a, in one sense, be said to have been composed 
»o prove the vast superiority of a popular and 
heral form of government, such as that esta- 
lished in Norway, over the superannuated or 
i-adapted institutions of feudalism, which, 
though under the deceptive exterior of a consti- 
wstional king and a new dynasty, linger on in 
« the effect of his books. It is to the United 
sates of America that, for the last thirty years, 
« many travellers, philosophers, and speculative 
politicians have turned for facts to illustrate the 
jdvantages of a popular representative govern- 
nent ; of a people solely governing themselves ; 
having a direct and potent voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; and thus securing to 
themselves a far larger measure of the varied 
Wlessings of life than is enjoyed by the mass of 
the people under the old systems of Europe. 


Those who deny that these results arise from | 


political institutions, and ascribe them wholly to 
the abundanre of fertile land in America, and 
the high price of labour, will yet be puzzled by 
thenew case of Norway. Without crossing the 
Atlantic, Mr Laing has found the old and the 
new systems side by side, and in immediate 
contrast, in the Scandinavian peninsula; in 
kingdoms federally allied under the same sove- 
‘eign, and within afew days’ sail of our own 
vores. It is chiefly in this most important 
point of view that we intend to consider Mr 
laing’s travels in Norway and Sweden. The 
one kingdom, in his language, “ received a new 
tnd liberal constitution, and has started with all 
the freshness of youth—a new nation, as it were, 
suddenly called into life from among the slum- 
*ering population of the North ;” while Sweden, 
“cording to Mr Laing’s observation, either sleeps 
ordegenerates. What are the causes of this 
‘emarkable discrepancy in the social and moral 
condition of two neighbouring countries, which 
‘ave been for twenty-five years under the same 
‘wn, though with forms of government and 
“cial arrangements essentially dissimilar? That 
the difference exists, is fully established by his 
oe on both States; and must, indeed, 
obvious to every traveller. The most strik- 
"é difference—that which will most powerfully 
© every foreigner, whatever be his theories 
sovernment—is, that a poor country like Swe- 

» Reither manufacturing nor, to any great 

» Commercial, and removed from the many 

a dat influences which affect the population 
weiteelen warlike, and luxurious states, is, 
mip ne the most demoralized in Europe ; 
. events, equally demoralized with any 
® European kingdom, This alarming and 
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facts, and deduced from tabular statements, upon 
which Mr Laing appears to have bestowed 
very great pains and care; and figures and 
official returns are stubborn things, and not 
easily turned aside. There must be fallacy 
somewhere ; and we believe it may partly lurk 
under a class of offences, known in Sweden, but 
which are not recognised in other countries ; and 
that the crimes of blasphemy, quarrels and 
assaults between husbands and wives, parents 





Sweden. If such was not Mr Laing’s object, such | 





“sexpected affirmation is based upon statistical 


and children, and a variety of offences which are 
not treated criminally in other states, go to swell 
out the apparently vast amount of crime in Swe- 
den. But that it is, with all possible deductions, 
very great, and, in some classes of crime, enor- 
mous, cannot be disputed. Yet, in Sweden, ele- 
mentary education is universal ; newspapers, and 
cheap, instructive, and entertaining publications 
abound; and the best education which the 
country affords is enjoyed by a very large pro- 
portion of the higher and middle class, and all 
under the nobility. They despise science and 
learning, though some of the young nobility, 
we should hope, are being educated in foreign 
countries ; as the numbers attending the native 
universities, as shewn by Mr Laing, are consider- 
ably fewer in proportion than the youth of the 
humbler classes. Sweden also enjoys the equivo- 
cal advantage of a numerous and powerful body of 
learned Lutheran State clergy ; meddling with 
everything, and controlling many things, and 
electing from its own body one of the four Cham. 
bers of the Diet. The personal and diffusive in- 
fluenceof the clergy appears to exceed their direct 
power ; and they are untroubled with dissent or 
schism ; no plague and curse of Puritans, Inde- 
pendents, Methodists, Baptists, Papists, Seceders, 
&e. &c. being known in the undisturbed Zion of 
fortunate; if immoral Sweden. Theclergy, though, 
as a body, comfortably maintained, are not, like 
some other spiritual corporations, too rich to 
be placed above labour. The annual income 
of the Archbishop of Upsala is the miserable pit- 
tance (for an Archbishop) of only £800 ; and the 
Swedish equivalent to our see of Durham—the 
richest see, Linkoping—is only 4560; the 
poorest Swedish bishops have an income 

£250 a-year, and the stipends of the inferior 
clergy, reckoning the houses, tithes in grain, 
and other dues or perquisites, range from £70 to 
£100. A few lucky incumbents have more ; but 
none are too wealthy to be working clergymen ; 
and they are assisted in their efforts to instruct 
the people by universities and schools; or, in 
other words, by professors and teachers, 80 nume- 
rous that one person in every 126 individuals in 
Sweden (including, of course, the families of the 
teachers) is maintained by law, to teach the peo- 
ple their moral and religious duties ; and yet the 
Swedes remain the mest demoralized people in 
Europe! They commit, it would appear, mere 
crimes, proportionately to their numbers, against 
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person and property, even in the rural districts, 
than are known in the most depraved and luxu- 
rious capitals, or in the most densely peopled of 
our manufacturing towns. Mr Laing says, with 
great justice, that this is a curious fact in moral 
statistics. It is, indeed, so singular, that he would 
not. as a mere traveller, skimming on the surface 
of a foreign country, have felt himself justified 
in affirming it, if he could not have established 
it from the official returns of recent years, In 
1835, the total population of Sweden was 
2,983,144 persons, of whom only 14,925 are em- 
ployed in factories; and, inthe given year, one 
person in 114 of the whole nation had been ac- 
cused, and one in every 140 convicted of some 
criminal offence. By the returns from 1830 to 
1834, one person in every forty-nine of the in- 
habitants of the towns, and one in every 176 of 
the rural population, had been punished each 
year for criminal offences. ‘The fact seems in- 
explicable. In Sweden there is no agrarian 
agitation—the tap-root of Irish crime—and no 
anti-tithe rebellions; there are no game-law 
trespassers ; and the excise laws are not of a 
kind to offer a great bounty on their breach or 
evasion, and thus to constitute the numerous 
body of the conventional crimesof other countries. 
Nor, according to Mr Laing, are police offences 
taken into the account, which would materially 
alter the amount. In the neighbouring State of 
Norway, where conventional or unique offences 
are probably of much the same kind as in Swe- 
den, in the year 1835, one person only out of 
every 457 was accused ; and one out of every 
662 convicted of criminal offence. ‘Thus, the 
kingdoms of Europe where crime is highest and 
lowest in amount, are found side by side, and, in 
every circumstance, save the all-important one 
of political and social institutions, precisely simi- 
lar, save that in soil, climate, and maritime coast, 
Sweden enjoys considerable physical advantages 
over her poor and hardy, but virtuous, intelligent, 
and independent sister. Whence, then, arises 
the lamentable difference in their moral and so- 
cial condition 2? Mr Laing has not been able to 
account for it fully, though he unfolds many 
efficient and powerful causes. One, of universal 
operation, he finds in the state of the Church, 
with a learned theology, a ceremonial ritual, and 
no animating, vital religion ; and in the swarm- 
ing numbers of state-paid instructors. ‘“ ‘Too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” he alleges ; and the 
homely adage is, in this instance, contirmed by 
the facts. 

It is very generally believed that, in the illicit 
connexion of the sexes, Paris is the most cor- 
rupted capital in Europe. In Paris, illegitimate 
births are as one in every five, and in the other 
towns of France,as one in every seven anda half ; 
in London and Middlesex, there is one illegitimate 
birth to every thirty-eight legitimate births ; 
and throughout all England and Wales, one to 
every nineteen ; but in Stockholm, with a popu- 
lation of only 80,000 souls, and the capital of a 
country where education, so far as reading, and 


writing, and knowledge of the church catechisms, 











and of the ceremonies of the Lutheran y+. 
extend, is universal—where there js , 

ous and influential clergy, a sufficient hody « 
teachers, and no dissent—the proportion ofits 
gitimate births is one in every 93. The 
facts appear incredible; and well 


og .. on 
Laing affirm, that, ‘in no other Christian cop, 


munity, is there a state of female morals , 
proaching to this.” In this one respect, [n, 
. . . ° ’ 
land with all its imputed, inherent viee, 
allowed, even by its enemies, to be a pure cous 
try ; but much more may be said for !relang . 
going over the entire catalogue of Swedish crip, 
real or conventional; and at this particnly 
juncture, we have much pleasure in citing 4, 
result of one branch of Mr Laing’s Statistic) 
inquiries. 

In despite, however, of the demoralizing effects ofa wy 
administration of law, and of religiousand POLitical diseoey 
and excitement to outrage, the [Irish nation stands yey 
far above the Swedish in the moral scale, In the pearly 
eight millions of the Irish, there are 5644 fewer comms 
tals for criminal offences, and 8039 tewer conviction 
within one year, than in the scarcely three millions ¢ 
the Swedish nation. These are singular results, and rer 
unexpected, when we consider the cuckoo ery, repens 
until nothing else can be heard, of the crime, view, ag 
social disorganization of Ireland, which by common a 
sent is placed at the very bottom of the list of civiline ss 
tions ; while Sweden is as generally held to be a country 
eminently moral. [cansee no mistakein the results drow 
from these official statements, although they overturn al 
my former notions of the comparative morality of die 
ent sta‘es of society, and of different nations, [tappean 
an unavoidable inference from them, that the moral as 
dition of Sweden is extremely low, 


As we continue to contemplate the picture, i 


shades deepen. “ Why,’ he inquires— 


Should this city of 80.000 people be so remarksby 
demoralized, inan age when all other European comet 
nities are undeubtedly advancing rapidly in an e@ppat 
direction? No man, who recollects the sate of 
manulacturing OF sea-port towns ef similar size (Wey 
hve or thirty years ago, will hesitate mm saying 
moral and jeligious teeling has advanced prodigy 
during that period among our lower classes, Figures @ 
not bring home to our imaginations the moral cet 
tion of a population so depraved as that of Stockbet 
In such a society, the offspring of secret adultery, am ™ 
births merely saved from illegitimacy by the tardy aa 
riage or the parents, must be numerous in proportion @ 
the general profligacy. If it were possible to Grou: 
these from the one side of the account and add a 
the other, to which morally they belong, what 8 sage 
picture of depravity on a great scale this city presse 
Suppose a traveller standing in the stieets of Bdinberp 
and able to say, fiom undeniable public returns “© 
out of every three persons passing me is, on an avery 
the offspring of illicit intercourse ; and one out of ere 
forty-nine, has been convicted within these twelve 
of some criminal offence !” d 

It is quite in harmony with the low state 
moral feeling in Sweden to hear of brot ~ 
openly established in Stockholm within the 
three years, under the paternal care 
State, as one of its many benevolent in a" 
for the protection of the property, healt, 


morals of its subjects! The leading pee 


the Swedish government, a principle ' 
fast creeping in in more enlightened 

and most insidiously in our own, 18 “* 
for the people, but nothing by the peopl; os 
plainer terms, everything the governors 
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~onducive for the promotion of their own objects 

s. It was this principle which in- 
duced the Swedish government, which either in- 
terferes with or manages all concerns, to assume, 
tke the Dutch, the care of the public women, 
The establishment opened in a hotel of a prin- 
pal street of Stockholm for this purpose by the 
Government, has, however, been closed, not be- 
-ayse the citizens of the metropolis were shamed 
out of vice, but because au the wretched women 
fell victims to the barbarity of the regulations. 
< here was inhumanity added to depravity. 

Mr Laing—besides his pithy remark, that, in 
teaching the people their moral and religious 
doties, “ too many cooks spoil the broth,” and 
ve low estimate of the personal religion of a 
’ ie of clergy who are as profound theologians 
any in Europe—takes many other elements 
into consideration in explaining the degraded 
sate of morals in Sweden. One leading cause 
isthe privileges of caste, placing numerous classes, 
aod, in the aggregate, a very large number of 
the whole population, above the wholesome in- 
fuence, and, as it were, above the care of pub- 
lic opinion acting as a guardian on the side of 
norality and asa check upon individual conduct. 
Every man, down to the mere agricultural 
labourer, finds impunity or countenance, either 
vithin the pale of his noble order, or his privi- 
leged guild or corporation. Every man belongs 
‘0 
\ privileged, or licensed class or corporation, of which 
every member is by law entitled to be secured and pro- 
weted within his own locality, from such competition or 
oterference of others in the same calling as would injure 
tsmeans of living, It is, consequently, not as with us, 
woo his industry, ability, character, and moral worth, 
‘tat the employment and daily bread of the tradesman, 
tod the social influence and consideration of the indivi- 
éaal, in every rank, even the highest, almost entirely de- 
yeods; itis here, in the middle and lower classes, upon 
corporate rights and privileges, or upon license obtained 
from government; and in the higher, upon birth, and 
wort or government favour. Public estimation, gained 
‘y character and conduct in the several relations of life, 
“no a necessary element in the social condition, even of 
te working tradesman, Like soldiers in a regiment, 
* great proportion of the people under this social system 
Gerive their estimation among others, and consequently 
Ser own self-esteem, not from their moral worth, but 
‘em their professional standing and importance. This 
‘i ls inherent in all privileged classes, but is concealed 
a nbenented in the higher, the nobility, military, and 
“ergy, by the sense of honour, of religion, and by educa- 
“et Inthe middle and lower walks of life, those influ- 
are weaker, while the temptations to immorality 

ronger ; and the placing a man’s livelihood, pro- 
erity, and social consideration in his station, upon other 
Feunds than on his own industry and moral worth, is a 

' ng evil in the very structure of Swedish society. 

y a Mr Laing seems to imagine that what 

Grundy may think, is not to be altogether 

the fact tet on — In worrying Sa 
Martinesn pon an enounce y 188 
be winig namely, that of the tyranny of pub- 
~ n rendering the free citizens of America 
pritenke and cowards, which she calls the 
semish of American society—he takes the 
Petite side of the question, and regards this 
det or enforced subjection and tenderness 
opinion, which is remarked even in 
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children in the United States, as the best trait 
of the American character. In a country where 
every man can easily obtain a living, and even 
wealth, independently of moral character, this 
excessive regard to the public opinion is un- 
doubtedly an important auxiliary in the preserv- 
ation of pure morals. Were it always an en- 
lightened and sound public opinion to which the 
Americans pay this excess of deference, we shouid 
cordially subscribe to Mr Laing’s doctrine ; but, 
unfortunately, it is not always so. Public opi- 
nion is in nothing, at present, more strong and 
tyrannical in the United States, than on the 
question of colour, race, slavery, and in points 
of religious belief. Now, we apprehend that it is 
in matters of this sort only that Miss Martineau 
would approve revolt and the braving of pub- 
lie opinion. 

The passion of the middle classes in Sweden 
for the paltry social distinctions conferred by the 
Executive, the excessive desire for bits of ribbon 
and trumpery crosses, instead of an honour- 
able ambition for the three rewards of good con- 
duct, self-respect, and the esteem of our fellow- 
creatures, is traced as another cause of the low 
state of moral feeling in Sweden; where the 
desire for these decorative gimcracks supersedes 
the nobler motives of legitimate ambition, while, 
farther, they are often obtainable only by the 
sacrifice of principle. The Brummagem or 
Burgher order of nobility in Sweden, is as numer- 
ous as in some of the German States, and with 
the same consequences to industry and morals, 
“ With us,” says Mr Laing—— 

With us, a thriving tradesman, master manufacturer, 
or merchant, would think himeelf little honoured, and as 
little benefited, by the empty title of counsellor of war, 
counsellor of conference, counsellor of commerce, or any 
such idle distinction, to which not a shadow of duty or 
utility is attached; and a knighthood is accepted by men 
in ordinary civil station, generally with repugnance, with 
an awkward feeling of its incongruity with our solid es- 
timate of social distinction,® and rather because, in some 
public situations, from custom, it cannot be declined, 
than because it is coveted. 

A people so fond of distinctions, must natu- 
rally prize their symbols, and every sort of title, 
This taste descends as far as possible in Swedish 
society ; and Mr Laing was, at first, nearly getting 
into disgrace by such breaches of good manners, 
as calling a bookbinder’s wife ‘‘ Madam,’ when 
her proper title was the nobler Fru, or ‘* My 
Lady ;” as her husband, though it was his busi- 
ness to make portefeuilles, and not to carry 
them, held some nominal office, which entitled 
his wife to the coveted distinction of Fru, or 
Ladyship ; while his daughter was entitled to be 
addressed as Friken, or “ Young My Lady.” 
He took care afterwards how he addressed a 
shopkeeper’s wife, simply as Madame. The bar- 
maid is Ma’amselle, but the girl whowaits, only the 





* We always believed this, with here and there the ex- 
ceptions of a city banker or a provincial mayor with a 
wife entertaining the noble ambition of being styled “ My 
Lady,” until science and literature were first in this 
country attempted to be made ridiculous by the infliction 
of the GUELPuIc ORDER upon a few not altogether un~ 
willing victims 
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native Jomfru. The lowest title of all is the 
Flikka, or simple girl, which, probably, to the ears 
of a foreigner, sounds the prettiest among them. 
Mr Laing does not regard this nonsense as merely 
harmless vanity ; nor does it appear, from the 
illustration which he has taken from the Swedish 
newspapers, to be so :— 


The title of Excellence, or the Order of the Seraphim, 
are stated in their political views as serious objects and 
motives of action for public men in public affairs, The 
public mind must be ina state to accept of this a8 rea- 
sonable, or it would not be presented to it. The value 
of public opinion, of those positions beyond all titles or 
orders, which Pitt, Fox, Canning, O'Connell, take from 
it, is unknown and incomprehensible to them, 


The demoralizing influence of the example of 
a dissolute court amidst a poor and idle popula- 


tion, is another alleged cause of the general im- | 
morality. The Swedes prided themselves on be- | 


ing the most polished northern nation—the 
French of the north ; and the moral taint of the 
age of Louis XIV. and XV. is still visible in 
their manners. The imitation of French man- 
ners, like every imitation of what is worthless, 
outdid what it copied, and was not confined to 
the court circles and the highest classes ; and, as 
these became impoverished and reduced in means 
to the level of the middle class, their vices de- 
scended with them, tainting the more respect- 
able orders of the community. But the faults 
peculiarly characteristic of every aristocracy—as 
idleness, frivolity, the inordinate passion for 
amusement, gaming, gallantry, and a false esti- 
mate of the objects and aims of life—are not in 


the middle class to be treated as mere weaknesses, | 


but as vice, either interfering with the perform- 
ance of duty, or as violating its injunctions. Such 


appears to be the opinion of Mr Laing, and there | 


is solid foundation for it. Every observer is fa- 
miliar with the processes by which the spend- 


thrift, or slenderly provided sons of our wealthy | 


nobility, sometimes graduate into black-legs and 
sharping gamesters, and is able to estimate the 
moral mischief which such men spread in society ; 
but in Sweden there appears to be at all times a 
large body of descending noblesse, carrying down 
the faults of their caste into the bosom of so- 
ciety, which there are fostered into vices. The 
whole body consider trade and the learned pro- 
fessions as beneath the dignity of Swedish nobi- 
lity ; and science and literature, which are still 
in good esteem in France and England, are des- 
picable in their eyes ; while the Church is not 
wealthy enough to tempt their cupidity. By the 
public returns, it is seen that not so many as a 
half of the sons of the nobility attend the uni- 
versities ; though perhaps the exclusive principle 
may dictate that some of them shall be well edu- 
cated at home, and a few may be sent to foreign 
universities. Asa body,the nobility are described 
by our traveller in the following terms :-— 

They are generally sunk in debt and in poverty; and 
military service, and places about the court, or under 
government, are the only means of living which their 
pride and poverty can allow them to bring up their sons 
for. The inferior schools, or gymnasia, in each province, 


the military schools, and such institutions, give the kind 
of cultivation necessary for these professions. They dance 


well, dress well; have the appearance and Manner, 
gentlemen in an eminent degree; are musi id 
well, and in general know a little of French, Ge 
and English: but with all these accomplishments 
are often ignorant and unprincipled, Mune Of the igs 
morality of Sweden proceeds, directly or indirectly « 
the want of education and conduc: in this clas, | 
In another place, he remarks that “ they «», 
with few exceptions, extremely poor, living fers 
| civil or military employments, with smal] pat 
| or on their farmsin great obscurity and poyers 
| Everything in the capital is in a correspond. 
_ style. The metropolis—which, at first view. a» 
| pearsmagnificent, from the great number of pul 4 
| buildings, monuments, statues, the palace, whis 
_is the finest in Europe, and the spacious wel. 
| built quays—contains very few good houses, sn 
| few private carriages. The population is decls, 
ing ; the deaths in Stockholm considerably o. 
_ numbering the births. Yet the appearance of thy 
| street population appears to contradict the ger. 
eral misery and poverty of the metropolis, \; 
_ Laing’s reasoning on the delusive appearanes 
held out by so many well-dressed people, migk 
be applied to many towns besides Stockholm. 
really proves nothing against the extreme » 
verty of the Liberties of Dublin, for exampy 
that very fine shops and carriages, and riekir 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, are seen in nun. 
bers in the fashionable streets. ‘The gay appew. 
ance of these may, on the contrary, be general 
_ held as a certain indication of the misery of 
other class existing in immediate contiguity. 
The number of well-dressed people proves only thr: 
one class is well off; and, if supported by the public s 
| by far too numerous for the well-being of the countr 
The Swede also has a remarkable fondness for dress; et 
dresses well, converses well, dances well, has ease mt 
| elegance about him in stations in which in other cow. 








| tries people would be totally devoid of such accompa 
| ments, This is the influence of a court in a small en. 
| To appear well is their law of existence, I acroent ® 
this way for the discrepancy of great poverty and & 
tress, and a declining condition, established by state 
cal facts, amidst finery and apparent luxury of clothiy 
in the streets of this city. 

The domestic arrangements correspond #2 
real poverty and the love of show. The hoa 
of Stockholm, and also those of Christian 
| the capital of Norway, have, in general, cot 
' mon stairs ; the suite of rooms on 4 floor fort: 
ing oue dwelling. Inthe house where Mr Lats 
| found lodgings, which was near the palace, ané 
| for the country, expensive, and hence presum® 
to be in a fashionable situation, and in all house 
of the kind which he examined, the furs 
ture and paper were flashy, but not substant», 
but the lustres, mirrors, sofas, and French © 
| gravings, scarcely atoned to an Englishman 
the absence or inferior quality of the th 
_and one comforts which he has learned to 
sider as necessaries—such as, window- 
‘bed-curtains, wash-hand stands and their fore 
ture, chests of drawers, and such like thiem 
The houses of public entertainment are few, 








wants of the permanent inhabitants being wd 
plied by one club-house for the nobility, wie 
other for the mercantile nobility, or P® 
class of traders. The table d’hate of the Swe 
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sa] jg neither so well provided nor! so well 
as are those of France and Germany ; 
for, in Stockholm, as Irish provincial ladies say, 


‘ferent classes “don’t mix.” 
proflizacy is another of the combined 


causes adduced for the debased moral state of 
ceeden. It was not the mob, not low reditious 
-yffians, who, either from base or sordid motives, 
ma or accomplished the assassination of 
Gustavus III, and the murder of Count Fersen, 
or the more ignoble, if not blacker crime of 
selling the succession of their native kingdom 
to a foreigner ; but political adventurers of a 
higher class, to whom the nobility offered no 

position. We must now cite Mr Laing in full, 


leaving him to be responsible for the boldness of 
his own opinions :— 

Another cause I conceive to be, that, although Luther's 
nformation found the minds of men in part of Ger. 
pany, Switzerland, Holland, England, and Scotland, pre- 

i for it, and demanding a form of Christianity more 
intellectual, more addressed to the understanding, and 
iss to the senses, than that of the Roman Catholic 
Chareh, the public mind in Sweden was in no such ad- 
mnced state. The change was the act of government, 
connected, apparently, with the policy of the new dynasty, 
and supported by an enlightened few, and by the inferior 
resident clergy—not averse to be relieved from celibacy 
and other restraints ; but the public mind appears to have 
ven in a state of apathy in that age, on religious von- 
eros, No sects, schisms, preachings, meetings, publica- 
tiona, indicate such a ferment in the public mind here, 
ut the time of the Reformation, as in England, Scotland, 
and other countries. The resident Catholic clergy be- 
ame, with few exceptions, Lutheran, and a few cere. 
monies less, a little difference in church forms, were all 
the changes which the mass of the people saw; for the 
pabi.c mind was not advanced so far as to appreciate the 
(Jerence of doctrine. Gustavus I. always denied that 
te had introduced a new doctrine; and at the beginning 
of John II].’s reign, says Geyer, the people did not know 
bat that they were still Catholics, singing Swedish mass. 
The country is too extensive, and too thinly peopled, even 
ui the present day, for the effective diffusion of religious 
knowledge, or the spread of zeal, by preachings or the 
press. As far as regards the influence of religion on 
worais and conduct in private life, | conceive the Reform. 
‘0a has not worked beneficially in Sweden. It found 
‘¢ public mind dormant, and sensible to nothing in re- 
pon, but the external observances of a ceremonial 
arch, and was superinduced on it in that state, and in 
that state it remains. In no country are the exterior 
forms and decencies of public worship better attended to. 
The churches are substantial, and not merely well kept 
0, but even decorated inside and outside ; and there is a 
tind of competition between parishes, for erecting elegant 
Froctures for public worship, The clergy ate fairly 
todowed, well lodged, and in general on good terms with 
Xe they are also well educated men, and form 
hn J of great power in the state, the Chamber of Clergy 
ry: bang of the constituent parts of the Diet, Yet, with 
exterior signs of a religious state of the public 
mind, and with all the means of a powerful church esta- 
Page, unopposed by sect or schism, to make it re- 
rg gg 's evident, from the official returns of crime, 
ahs a oe community has religion less influence 
= wire, - . public morals. The just inference is, that 
in this an y religious, has ever been generally kindled 
the moral ntry; that the Reformation, as far as regards 
condition of the Swedish people, has done harm 
aiher than good, for it has merely substituted one cere- 
Ronial church fo’ erely substitu 
Pian e ranother ; and that which it supplanted, 
ont 0 ‘part from religious doctrine or sentiment, 
shir ia Y a8 an establishment for the check of immor- 
—— conduct, by its observances and rules, 
two, the more effective system of moral police 
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over 4 rude and ignorant people. Rude and ignorant as 
the Irish Catholic population are, their priesthood keeps 
them free from such a list of heavy crimes as Lutheran 
Sweden presents from her rural population alone, in 
numbers little exceeding 2,735,000 souls, 

The religious and moral condition of a Protest- 
ant country, with a large body of working clergy 
and schoolmasters appointed and maintained by 
the State, and where dissent is unknown, is mat- 
ter of earnest inquiry at this particular juncture ; 
80 we are tempted to examine more closely the 
blessings which such a state of things is supposed 
to introduce and maintain in communities. We 
have noticed that, in Sweden, one person out of 
every 126 is maintained by the public to teach 
the people their religious and moral! duties. And, 
first— 


The clerical establishment costs the congregations 
1,780,393 banco dollars; viz. the ministers 1.309.489 
dollars, the assistants or chaplains 284,090, and the 
clerks or church servants 186,814 dollars, in direct pay. 
ment in tithes, &c.—and a great, but not appreciable 
amount, in dues or offerings, at marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, Easter, Christmas, and sacramental occasions, 
These are very oppressive. The people are, in fact, as 
superstitious and priest-ridden as in the darkest ages, on 
many points; as, for instance, on having at burials a 
spoonful or two of consecrated earth, taken up by the 
priest, and strewed upon the grave before it is closed. 
The sexton gravely presents the shovel full or basket full 
of earth, and the priest as gravely takes a spoon or little 
spade, like a child's plaything, and dips it into the earth, 
and sprinkles about a handful of it on the grave; and 
this piece of mummery is thought absolutely necessary 
for the peace of the soul of the departed, and is hishly 
paid for. . . . In many provinces, this payment 
of a cow, or its value, to the pastor on the death of a 
peasant, is matter of legal right claimed by the clergy. 
The payment of these offerings is so much considered a 
part of religious duty, that Lestadius [a missionary who 
has recently been telling tales out of school] calls one 
occasion, at Easter, I think, a cheese fair, rather than a 
religious meeting ; and says that some of the people per- 
form their devotions by proxy, and send their cheeses by 
a neighbour. These are but trifling isolated circum. 
stances, but as they drop from a zealous missionary 
inerely in the course of his narrative, and not as matters 
wrong, unusual, or of censure, they throw a light upon 
the relations of the clergy and the people. 

The dues, fees, and rights, however oppressive 
appear to us, are sanctioned by long use and wont, among 
a peasantry in whom a sense of property is almost extin- 
guished by the exactions upon their time, labour, and 
produce, for the state and its institutions. I[¢ is only 
what is left to the peasant out of his land, not what he 
produces, that he views and feels to be his own. The 
interest of the parties, the tithe-payers and the tithe-re- 
ceivers, produce therefore less animosity of feeling than 
with us; or, properly speaking, none. The clergy also, 
and the people, appear to me to view Christianity alto- 
gether in a different light from that in which we view it, 
It is a different species of religion here. This is a sub- 
ject on which I give my impressions with reluctance, from 
the difficulty in explaining them. The Swedish clergy 
are, beyond doubt, a highly-educated body of theologians, 
The people also are educated, up toa certain point; which 
is, that of being able to read, and give proof of understand. 
ing the church catechism so well as to be entitled to 
confirmation, and to be received as communicants, Here 
the working of the establishment on the people seems to 
stop. A careful attendance upon all the ceremonials of 
the church ; the saints’ days or prayer days, or churclh- 
festival days; the high mages; the forms of baptisms, 
churchings, sacraments, funerals; the decorations of the 
church and altar, and of the priest's robes; the Easter 
offerings, Christmas offerings, and such observancee— 
appear to stand in the place of all mental exertion or ap. 
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plication, on their part, in religious matters, after they 
have once, if I may use the expression without offence, 
taken out their diploma as Christians, by the rite of con- 
firmation, and by receiving their first communion, Re- 
ligion seems to rest here. Whoever well attends to the 
course of conversation among our middle and lower 
classes at the present day, will hear a great deal of reli- 
gious discussion and argument, which, whether to the 
purpose or not, have the use at least of unfolding and 
invigorating the mental powers and spirit of inquiry. 
Here, if by any chance a religious subject is started in 
the conversation of the same classes, it is—how well, or 
how iil, pastor A, masses, (that is, chants high mass ;) 
how solemnly pastor B. performed such a service ; how 
grand this church or that altar looked; the sermon you 
never hear discussed among them at all, The Lutheran 
Church, in fact, is, in the present age, as far behind the 
religious wants of mankind, as the Catholic Church was 
in the days of Luther, 


It is somewhat discouraging to the believers in 
the infallibility of reading and writing, and the 
regular observance of religious duties, to learn 
that, while profligacy of manners abounds, every 
Swedish peasant must be able to shew that he 
can read and write, and that he understands the 
principles of religion, before he is permitted to 
take the Sacrament of the Supper ; which is again 
an indispensable step before either man or woman 
is permitted to marry, Does not Mr Laing, in 
this ridiculous restraint—one among the infinity 
of restrictions placed upon the free action and 
the free industry of the Swedish people—find an- 
other cause for the prevailing licentiousness ? 

In a remote and primitive part of the north of 
Sweden, where Mr Laing spent part of the sum- 
mer of 1838, and to which we shall afterwards 
trace him, he accidentally discovered a small 
body of worshippers— Dissenters—who he hopes 
may yet form the germ of the religious and moral 
renovation of Sweden, The whole scene is, to our 
feelings, singularly impressive and captivating. 


July.—I got up very early this morning, and went 
down to the rapids, or fors of the river, to fish. T came 
unexpectedly upon a party of six or eight men, women, 
and young people, gathered in a snug hollow of the river 
bank, which only an angler would have thought of visit- 
ing at so early an hour, One man, with his hat off, was 
reading the Bible to the others, and just concluding and 
shutting the book. They seemed in a little confusion, 
until they saw that IT was fishing, and taking no notice 
ofthem. When my landlord came to join me with his 
fishing rod, and they found that I was lodging with him, 
and not at the manse—and they asked the question— 
they seemed pleased, and came to admire my tackle, and 
my great success, for | was picking up the small fish— 
guinard or siek, and trout of the size of herrings—some- 
times two atonce. There is, I had heard, a religious 
enthusiasm spreading itself in the north of Sweden, espe. 
cially among these colonists or new settlers in Lapland, 
which the clergy attempt to put down and extinguish. 
These religionists are called Laseren—the readers—trom 
their reading the Scriptures, and must keep themselves 
quiet ; because, although they cannot be openly persecuted, 
and there is an enlightened and liberal public in Sweden, 
who would be reused if any person were openly oppressed 
on account of his religious opinions, yet where the clergy- 
man is all-powerful in his parish, and has the public func. 
tionaries to support him, there are many ways of making 
the poor man, who presumes to have either too much or 
too little religious zeal to suit the pastor, feel in his 
worldly concerns the ill consequences of wandering from 
the beaten church road. These Laesere do not form a 
sect having communications or internal regulation, which 
weald probably expose them to the law, but they are 
numerous and increasing, and their preachingsand meet. 
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ings are attended by people from great 4; 

their peculiar doctrines I could get no distinc 

it is said that they preach the efficacy of faith alone 2 
the uselessness of good works; that some of their lesdon 
have given themselves out as Christ to their follower. 
but the truth is, the distance between the faa 
and the lower in Sweden is 80 great, the points of on 
ing so few, and no connecting links between, that na 
former do not know what the latter are ahont, This 
very much the case, even with us, n tivithstandiy » . 
numerous middle class, . The upper classes talk and fom 
opinions of the lower, without sufficient data, or heen 
ing in reality their condition. In Sweden, wher 2 
society is classed and privileged into distinct corps, | 
higher are strangers to those below them, ina greiye 
degree than in other countries, IT doubt, therefore «, 
Swedish accounts of these Loesere, or their doctrines 
especially as there is a tasteless attempt to ridicule thee 
and their affected use of scriptural phraseology. Than 
may be hypocrites among them, and many langbaby 
personages and pretensions, but still it is a remarks 
fact, that in this least depraved quarter of the count. 
a spirit is arising in religious concerns, which the Le 
theran clergy are attempting to suppress, and which de» 
own preaching and doctrines cannot satisfy. It wille. 
cessarily extend its influence over the morals and hab» 
of the people . oo. . . « Tt was a party of thes 
Lwsere, sitting like our Cameroonians, in the hollow 
the river bank, that | came upon this morning. I ate 
wards asked my landlord what all the people were doug 
so early at the river side. He assured me they oy 
came there to drink the waters of a mineral spring whe 
were very wholesome ; he shewed me a little well im ty 
neighbourhood, and I was satisfied, 

Lapmark and these forlorn and far-betwee: 
new colonies in its forests, are not the least ir. 
teresting points of the Swedish dominions, whis 
some of the settlements and small towns border. 
ing the Gulf of Bothnia, are, from their close te 
semblance to Norway, in the manners and cos. 
dition of the inhabitants, the must pleasing t 
the reflecting sojourner of any he sees in Swedes 
Perhaps, therefore, the sooner we leave grav 
and melancholy, although instructive speculation 
upon vicious social arrangements and bad gover. 
ment—producing misery, and its sure attendant 
a low state of morals—in other words, a disess 
sion on political and moral cause and effect—e 
readers will be the better pleased ; and theres 
a vast fund of entertainment, of a delightful kive 
in these travels. 

Inthe summer of 1834, Mr Laing went te Nev- 
way, in different parts of which he resided 
about two years. He was charmed with all & 
saw, and finally and deliberately concluded t 
Norwegians the happiest people in |urope—™ 
happiest people, indeed, in the world ; for he ce 
siders the state of society there better, in ma 
respects, than in America, and he imputes® 
mass of social happiness, found in a poor, Bae 
mercial, northern country, solely to its ist 
tions, and to the purely democratic form éo 
constitution which it gained for itself in! 
when Norway was, at the general peace, 
ferred from Denmark to Sweden, in lieu of Fo 
land, ceded by the latter to Russia. Noresy,° 
nominally a monarchical state, is 7” 
democracy. The feudal system was never © 
troduced into it. Its peasantry have 
been free, and its government represents 
since it ceased to be personal, The —_ 
gian proprietors hold by no tenure; the 
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pial laws having always existed, which secures 
te every man his property without service or ac- 
knowledgment to any superior whatever. The 
Norwegian peasantry have been most tenacious 
of their precious and distinguishing rights, and, 
are accordingly, jealous of their infringement. 
Hence the late dissensions, or tendency to dis. 
sension, a8 often as their new sovereign: has at- 
tempted to undermine their ancient institutions, 
or amalgamate their peculiar system with that 
of Sweden, and that hich is found in the other 
monarchies of Europe. 

A main feature in Norwegian society is, the 
extensive diffusion of landed property, and the 
general equality which is maintained by the 
smaliness of the estates. In a population of 
rather less than a million, there are about 41,656 
janded proprietors. By Mr Laing’s estimate, one 
man in every twenty-two is a landed proprietor 
in Norway, and in Scotland only one man in every 
so of the population, It is needless to say that 
where feudal tenures do not exist, the law of 
primogeniture is unknown, Yet itis an import- 
ant fact that the small Norwegian estates are 
not found divided and sub-divided, and frittered 
away, inthe manner of which one sect of politi- 
cal economists have tried to make a bugbear. 
lie farms or estates of the Norwegian yeomen, 
statesmen, or udallers, contain, in general, from 
forty to sixty acres of arable land, with a con- 
siderable adjoining tract of wood and natural 
pasturage, and a distant mountain range, used 
in summer, for grazing, after the custom of 
the Highlands of Scotland, Switzerland, and 
ober pastoral countries. The sub-division of the 
little estates is provided against, by a law called 
the odelshaarn ret, which gives all the children of 
the family, and the next of kin, according to 
the order of consanguinity, the right of redeem- 
ing it by repayment of the purchase-money and 
any outlay in improvements, if the right is 
cdaimed within tive years from the time the estate 
vas sold, The law of succession thus prevents 
landed property from being accumulated in large 
masses, is in othercountries, or yet from being too 
‘ar subdivided ; but, whatever be the cause, the 
‘act is incontrovertible, that the udal estates 
are, if seldom augmented, more rarely if ever 
irittered down into potato gardens and paddocks. 
la describing a Yule Fair held at Levanger, near 
vhich town Mr Laing lodged, with a small pro- 
Prietor, during the winter of 1834-5, he remarxs 
that, during the fair, which is held for three 
veeks, and to which flocked persons of all descrip- 
hons—remote country proprietors, to sell or bar- 
ter their dairy produce, horses, &c.; seamen, 
in small vessels, with salted fish, and goods of 
—— aoe Drontheim ; and to which there 
a oe arrival of caravans of sledges 

rontiers of Russia, and of Laplanders 
Pg avery great concourse of people of 
~-o* Countries and languages, supplied with 
*PITits in abundance at 14d. a gallon ; there was 

excessive drunkenness, no rioting, and only 
aon of theft. And he thus concludes :— 
division of property among the children 
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has not, in the course of a thousand years, brought 
the fair-going people in Norway to the state of 
the fair-going people in Ireland.” 

Though the estates of individuals are, in gen. 
eral, small, they are sufficient to furnish all the 
comforts and many of the elegances of life, as 
these are understood in Norway. The whole 
nation is well lodged ; better than any other 
people in Europe, according to Mr Laing ; and 
they are well fed, well clothed in their own 
household manufactures, and have abundant fuel. 
Leisure, ease of mind—those inestimable blessings 
gradually vanishing from more active, wealthy, 
and polished communities—are largely enjoyed 
by all the Norwegians. Nor are these blessings 
confined to one class. ‘The housemen, or mar- 
ried labourers, and the workmen of all descrip- 
tions, are in a much better condition than the 
same class in other countries, When we speak 
of more polished communities, we do not mean a 
people really better bred—for the Norwegians of 
all ranks have nearly the same manners and 
language, and all are polite, kind, and courte. 
ous in their domestic intercourse, as well as in 
society. The rough end brutal way in which 
our peasantry and workmen talk to and treat 
each other, are unknown in Norway. ‘They have 
not two sets of manners—one for company and 
the other for the fire-side, Every one pulls off 
his hat or cap whether to friends or strangers ; 
common labourers, private soldiers, and fisher. 
men, salute each other; and the children, seru- 
pulously taught respectful manners, bow to each 
other in the streets. Almost every Norwegian 
plays on some instrument ; and the nation is 
fond of dancing, to which social pastime their 
long winter nights and easy friendly habits are 
peculiarly favourable, Certain dandy, and even 
philosophical travellers, have represented the 
condition of the women of Norway as lower than 
in the corresponding class in other European 
countries. Mr Laing draws from the same data 
a quite opposite conclusion ; and we believe that 
the opinions of the best-informed and most 
thoughtful women, in these more polished coun- 
tries, will confirin his judgment. The women of 
Norway, from the arrangements of society—ar- 
rangements which are the groundwork of the 
entire system of superior social happiness which 
is found there—having a higher sphere of duty, 
perform a more useful and consequently a more 
dignified part. The secondary objects of music, 
dancing, and dressing, are considered as the orna- 
ment, the relief, not the main business of woman's 
life ; business, by the way, which becomes as in- 
supportable drudgery to its bond-slaves as the 
domestic employments of the Norwegian females, 
The condition of the farm-labourers is charac- 
teristic of the country. They have good roomy 
cottages, generally situated on the outskirts of 
the small estates, with grass for two cows, and 
half-a-dozen sheep and goats. They hold this 
little farm for two lives, that of the cottar and 
his widow, under a fixed obligation of furnishing 
so mapy days labour in the year on the main 
farm, at a certain rate of wages, and with vic- 
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tuals, which are good and abundant, and the 
wages equal to those of many parts of Ireland. 
The labourer is entitled to throw up his holding, 
by giving three months’ previous notice ; but his 
employer has no power to turn him out, so long 
asthe stipulated rent, or work-rent, is paid. 
What a grand step would this small one be in 
improving the condition of the Irieh peasantry ! 
The sone and daughters of these housemen form 
the domestic servants of the country ; a class 
represented by the traveller as active, and neat, 
and respectful, without servility, They are all 
well fed. The Norwegians, of all classes, take 
four or even five meals a-day. ‘The workman's 
day begins with a cake of oat or bear bread, with 
butter, and a dram of the brandy distilled on 
every estate. At nine they have, for breakfast, 
milk or soup, and bread and butter ; or pottage 
and milk, with oat-cakes ; and make a substan- 
tial meal. At noon they have dinner of herrings, 
potatoes, and barley-broth with bread ; or, ba- 
con, salt-meat, and black puddings, inatead of 
fish. ‘The work-people eat meat at least twice a- 
week. Inthe evening they have another substan. 
tial meal, similar to their breakfast, and a dram. 
And as there is neither want nor restraint on 
the use of spirits, and as they might have more 
drams if they wished for them, they never exceed 
the customary quantity. Their oatmeal is in- 
ferior to that used by the Scottish labourer ; but 
they have much greater variety, and plenty of 
other kinds of food. The hothy described by 
Cobbett, and the disgrace of so many magnificent 
Scottish corn manufactories, will ill) bear com- 
parison with the Norwegian Borstue, or unmar- 
ried servant's house, which is better than many 
of the farm-houses in the north of Scotland. It 
consists of a large well-lighted sitting-room, 
with a good stove, benches, chairs, and table. 
A kitchen adjoins, for cooking and washing; and 
the upper story is divided into bed-rooms, each 
with a window. The coarse, primitive bedding 
is put ont to air in a covered gallery every day 
—indeed, this seems a wniversal practice ; and 
every Saturday the Norwegian bothy is thoroughly 
washed, and the floors sprinkled with the tops 
of the juniper, exactly as in the most magnificent 
saloons of the country. A maid-servant regularly 
attends to cook and clean for the inhabitants of 
the bothy. The labourers in Scottish hothies, 
described by Cobbett, are exactly in the condi- 
tion of the buccaneers and wood-choppers of 
Honduras Bay described by Dampier, save that 
thev have no butcher-meat, which the buccaneers 
had in abundance. The rooms of the bothy or 
Borstue, whether parlour or chambers, are ‘as 
warm, cheerful, and clean as those of the main 
house.” In the large room, the tailor, shoe. 
maker, and harness-maker, and such other 
tradesmen as in this primitive country go round 
from farm to farm to work, execute their busi- 
ness. In respect of bedding and bed-clothes, 
Mr Laing remarks that the working-class are 
better off with us, as the Norwegians, instead of 
woven rugs and blankets, have only fells—that 
is, dressed skins of sheep, goats, and reindeer, 
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with the woolon. These are quilted 

and form the bed-clothes. Now, they arg se 
tainly inferior to those in use among ou, work 
people ; with this small difference, we appreben: 
that the Norwegians have a full Supply of the 
inferior article, while the reverse je the rele 
among our poor. In every house, of rather 
cluster of houses—for every hemestead consigs 
of many buildings—there is an apartment where 
the females card wool, spin, weave, &e., under 
the superintendence of the mistress of the family 
or her deputy, the upper servant or housekeeper 
who is regarded quite as one of the family. 
Substantial, if coarse, woollen cloth, excellent bed 
and table linen, and checked or striped cottons 
linens for female wear, form the home manufg. 
tures. The farm-proprietor is thus indebted for 
little to the town-shop, save his Sunday hat. The 
Norwegians seem, in many respects, in the cop. 
dition of the farmers of New England, and some 
of the northern States of America. They boast 
little finery, but all classes are well-clothed; boots 
gloves, and greatcoats being in bad weather 
worn by the labourers, and a person in rags is 
rarely seen. Every one possesses a set of clothes 
for Sunday’s wear. Indeed, the chief distinction 
in the nation ia in the difference of dress, Al) 
classes of the proprietors, in house-furnitare 
food, gig-keeping, and style of entertaining, are 
much alike, each family living on the produce 
of the farm; but the wealthier may purchase 
finer clothes, and, perhaps, consume a little more 
coffee, sugar, French brandy, and wine, The 
farms vary from the maintaining about twenty 
cows, a score of sheep, and another of goats, and 
four horses, which is about the average, up te 
the maintenance of forty cows, with a corr 
sponding number of other animals ; and descend 
so low as four cows; but these are general 
the small farms held by fishermen, housemen, ¢t 
woodmen. Butthe range from four to forty cow 
is not great. Mr Laing contrasts the dwellings 
of the labouring class with those of Ireland ané 
Scotland ; and he might have included much o 
rural England, and also the cellars, and squalid. 
huddled apartnients of many of our manufactur 
ing towns, “ The squalor, dampness, darkness, 
and total want of accommodation and comiert 
of the sod-built hovels which disgrace the fect 
of the earth in Scotland and Ireland, are © 
known. The meanest habitation has woodes 
floors, windows, apartments for the family % 
sleep in, besides their sitting room; alse be 
places for keeping the food.” We blush while 
we read—‘“ It is highly characteristic of Scot 
land, that, within sight of its Parthenon, hume 
dens may be found in which whole families 


father, mother, and grown-up daughters - 


sons—are lodged under one roof, without 
division into apartments, for the decent separ 
tion of the sexes, than is made by the ¥ 
bedstead, placed in the middle; without 
floor than the raw earth; the wall of stom 
and sods, not lined inside; the roof a mas 
damp, rotten straw’and decayed vegetable 
stances, supported by a few sooty rafters; ut 
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a single pane or two of glass, stuck in 
a hole in the thatch or the wall; the family pro- 
of meal, salt meat, herrings, milk, butter, 
all huddled together in the single room.” But 
we need not introduce the wet stockings, the 
sweaty linen, and the family cookery going on ; 
and, fortunately or otherwise, we may add that 
the family stock of animal food is seldom in a 
yantity that can permanently affect the atmo- 
sphere of the Scottish cottage. Mr Laing him- 
self, in describing the superior diet of the Nor- 
wegian labourers, remarks truly, that those of 
Scotland have, with their allowance of meal, 
neither butter, bacon, nor fish. The increase of 
juxury—that lamentation as old associety itself-— 
ig often complained of by the most intelligent men 
in Norway. The small proprietors are blamed 
for using too much coffee and sugar, for keeping 
earioles, and buying harness of a costly kind, 
and maintaining more horses than are required 
for farm-work, while all are in want of dollars 
—money being the scarcest, or the only scarce 
needful commodity in the country. Mr Laing 
considers that the taste for luxury is not carried 
beyond the safe and just point——that which 
proves 9 spur to industry, and refines manners. 
But the people of Norway appear so happy and 
independent in their present state of primitive 
simplicity, that, looking round on the more luxu- 
rious communities of Europe, it is not surprising 
that men of intelligence and reflection dread any 
innovation, which, with change of manners, might 
tend to undermine the foundations of national 
well-being. It is not from the work on Sweden, 
but from that on Norway, that we borrow this 
description of a race of men, whose condition 
change from without would hardly improve :— 
The Bonder, or agricultural peasantry, each the pro- 
prietor of hisown farm, occupy the country from the 
thore side to the hill foot, and up every valley or glen as 
faras corn ca grow. This class is the kernel of the na- 
Won, They are in general fine athletic men, as their pro- 
perties are not so large as to exempt them from work, 
but large enough to afford them and their household 
abundance, and even superfluity, of the best food. They 
farm not to raise produce for sale, so much as to grow 
everything they eat, drink, and wear in their families. 
They build their own houses, make theirown chuirs, tables, 
ploughs, carts, harness, iron-work , basket-work, and wood- 
work; in short, except window-glass, cast-iron ware and 
pottery, everything about their houses and furniture is 
7 oped stale fabrication, The re is not probably in Eu- 
ts ne a population in so happy a condition as 
in ann a aoe A body of smal! proprie- 
Gieiiin tn ~ ls See oe aga 
Ww of some more ies ety te pep sith cae “a 
‘ore or commercial men. Here i are he Slices cen 
in the nation. The settlers in the newer States 
of America, and in our colonies ess properties of pro 
bably about the same extent m4 ‘haa have seis ae 
make, lands to clear, houses to build and the work that 
doing hb y ; ee ; 
& bere for a thousand years, to do, before 
Fag same condition, These Norwegian 
hae ue Pads: 5 eho than those in the 
by the spirit of gain. ‘They farm their littl 
Males, and consume the bso bersedhargent D ‘ ~ : 
Wr oF sell, except what ett f i the . - 
ry for paying their taxes 


and : 
a the few articles of luxury they consume. There is 


money-getting spirit among them, and none of extra- 
“race, They enjoy the comforts of excelent houses, as 
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good and large as those of the wealthiest individuals; 
good furniture, bedding, linen, clothing, fuel, victuals, and 
drink, all in abundance, and of their own providing ; 
good horses, and a houseful of people, who have more 
food than work. Food, furniture, and clothing being all 
home-made, the difference in these matters between the 
family and the servants is very small ; but there is a per- 
fect distinction kept up. The servants invariably eat, 
sleep, and sit apart from the family, and have generally 
a distinct building adjoining to the family heuse. 
There is another class of peasantry or yeo- 
manry not so fortunate as the Bonder, though 
their condition is superior to that of the pea- 
santry of other northern countries. These are 
the Alpine proprietors, the inhabitants of the 
forests and glens of the Fjelde, that extensive 
mountain ridge which in many places divides 
Norway from Sweden. These, however, possess 
land in absolute property, and have small but 
comfortable houses, with wooden floors and glass 
windows. The severity of the climate, where the 
night frosts set in early in August, and where 
winter remains till about the end of May, pre- 
clude them from raising good grain crops. They 
live by the produce of their cattle, by felling 
timber, which they float down the mountain- 
streams, and by the sale of game carried in a fro- 
zen state to the winter fairs of the lower coun- 
try. The ground bark of the pine, mixed with 
their ill-ripened oats, form their bread, and the 
salted trout of the Fjelde Inkes a considerable 
part of their winter provision. A great part of 
their labour must be performed in winter, when 
the snow permits their sledges to be brought 
into use, and when the lowlanders are enjoying 
themselves. They form in condition the link 
hetween the Laplanders and the Bonder of the 
low regions or zones of the country; and, if 
a hard-living,are n fine and interesting. though a 
With all the hardships of their 









































rough race. 

condition, 
“ They eve their little lot the lot of all.” 

They are independent and contented. ‘ They 

retain the dress, manners, character, and athle- 


| tie forms which we imagine as belonging to an- 


cient times. Each district and valley has 
some peculiarity of costume, pronunciation, and 
even character; and intermarriages of the iso- 
lated groups of inhabitants with those of the 
neighbouring valleys or the lower grounds, are 
rare.’ ‘There are stanch enduring families of 
peasant nobility in those glens, which can boast 
a much older lineage than that of the French or 
nglish nobility. 

The Laplanders of Norway are, in their own 
way, as interesting a race as those sturdy Scan- 
dinavian peasants and mountaineers. In Norway 
there are parochial schools in what appears suf- 
ficient number, there being eleven in the parish 
in which Mr Laing resided, to a population of 
five thousand persons. The schoolmasters have 
houses, and are supported by a tax levied on 
every householder, besides a personal payment 
from each adult. Even servants, male and 
female, contribute to the schoolmaster's support. 
Hence “ the almost mechanical arts of reading 
and writing’ are generally understood ; but edu- 
cation otherwise is at a low ebb, as classical and 
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university education are comparatively expen- 
sive, and learning not in demand. Books are 
scarce, though the great demand for newspapers 
and periodicals must whet the appetite for more 
extensive reading. Mr Laing, whom sound phi- 
losophy makes an ardent admirer of dissent, im- 
putes the limited mental cultivation of the na- 
tion to the total absence of religious controversy. 
His opinions are worthy of regard. If not origi- 
nal, their utterance is well timed. ‘ A difference 
of opinion upon religious doctrines among a 
people is the most powerful stimulus to the hu- 
man mind to investigate, to obtain knowledge, 
to exert the mental power. The spirit of re- 
ligious controversy adds nothing certainly to 
their domestic happiness, but much te their in- 
telligence, acuteness, desire for education, and 
value for religion. Scotland and England, with- 
out their Seceders and Dissenters, would have 
been countries in which the human mind slum- 
bered. A land of universal conformity is ne- 
cessarily one of universal apathy as to reli- 
gious matters, or else of gross superstition.” 
And both apathy and superstition may certainly 
be observed in Norway, and much more conspi- 
cuously in Sweden. The Lutheran form of reli- 
gion which is found in Norway, is nearly as cere- 
monial as the unreformed Roman Catholic faith. 
Its stated observances are consequently attended 
with a certain degree of expense. The priest has 
his embroidered velvet robes ; the altar is decor- 
ated, candles are lighted. and there is a clerk to 
repeat the responses, and an organist. As the 
bulk of the parishioners are persons of property, 
a greater sum is required to maintain the clergy- 
man in his proper place, relatively to his flock, 
than would be required in a Scottish or English 
parish, where the many are the poor, and the few, 
or the one, so rich that the minister cannot 
pretend to vie with the grandee, and probably ab- 
sentee patron. The average of the income of the 
rural clergy of Norway is 800 dollars, or about 
£170; but the bishops have 4000 dollars. In the 
towns, the incomes are larger. In country pa- 
rishes, the stipends arise from a small payment 
in grain, amounting to two or three bushels from 
the largest farms; the grain may be converted 
into money as in Scotland, and there are /ars 
prices struck for this purpose. Several farms 
in every parish belong to the living, besides the 
glebe ; anda third source of income is the Easter 
dues and Christmas offerings, and pretty high 
dues for marriages, christenings, and funerals. 
The Easter dues and Christmas offerings, are in 
one sense voluntary ; but opinion or vanity may 
tax a man more highly than fixed regulations, 
and the Bonder feel pride in making handsome 
offerings to their clergy. It is proposed, instead 
of these ancient modes of begging, to make a 
fixed rate of payment ; and the sooner the better. 
There is one feature of the system deserving of 
imitation, where a compulsory-paid clergy are 
recognised at all. In every parish, one of the 
farms allotted to the living is appropriated to the 
minister's widow during her life. 

But the political institutions of Norway, since 
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the establishment of its admirable Constity: 
in 1814, are more especially deserving of ittae. 
tion, as centuries in advance of its ecclesiastics! 
scheme. The government is purely represen, 
tive ; nor could Bentham, in the present State 
of the country, have objected to its electivs 
machinery, save, perhaps, to the number of in 
tervening steps placed between the constituency 
and the representative, and the absence of the 
ballot ; which, however, in a country like Nor. 
way, where every one has a competency, and no 
class depends upon another, is scarcely required, 
Every native Norwegian, of twenty-five years of 
age, who, as the owner or liferenter of land, has 
for five years paid scut, that is, direct taxes, or 
who is a burgess of any town, or who PUsesses 
there a house or land of the value of £39. i 
entitled to elect, and, when he reaches the ave 
of thirty, to be elected, provided he is neither j, 
any department of the state or court, nor on the 
pension-list, nor yet in the counting-house o 
bureau of any placeman or courtier. We can. 
not here detail the full process of electing, which 
is rather complicated; though a trifle to our 
endless registries, and non-registries, and disqua. 
lifications for this tax and the other, unpaid, 
The Parliament, or Storthing, is chosen every 
three years, and sits for three months, or til! 
the public business be despatched ; and their 
meeting is not by virtue of the issue of the 
King’s writ, but of constitutional right ; though, 
on any great national emergency, as a war, or the 
demise of the Crown, an extraordinary Storthing 
may be assembled by the royal edict ; but thea 
such extraordinary Storthing can only pass in- 
terim acts, which remain to be ratified or set 
aside by the next regular Parliament. The 
Storthings are in every respect independent ot 
the Executive ; nor is the royal assent necessary 
tu give effect to any Bill which has passed the 
Chambers in three different Storthings. Thus 
the abolition of hereditary nobility, proposed and 
first passed in the Storthing of 1815, and again in 
that of 1821, but vehemently opposed by the 
King in 1824, when the capital, where the Par- 
liament was sitting, was invested by a Swedish 
army to overawe the legislative body, passed in- 
to law in despite of the royal opposition, by the 
fiat of the Storthing, exercising, for the third 
time, its constitutional right. In the differences 
which have arisen in consequence of the at 
tempted encroachments of the executive power, 
and the constitutional resistance of the Stor- 
thing, liberal opinions have hitherto triumphed ; 
for the Norwegian people seem wide awake 
every attempted stretch of prerogative. In Nor- 
way, the press is entirely free ; and unbounded 
freedom in discussion is sanctioned by opimoa 
and custom, every man being responsible for 
what he publishes to the world ; though defama- 
tion, or libel on private character, must be pre 
Jalse, open, and intentional, to involve punish- 
ment. In Sweden, the press is under 4 
censorship, though, as in France, it maintains * 
constant, lively skirmishing with the Executiv®, 
and generally has the best of it. The 
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whose sittings Mr Laing frequently, or 
y attended, consisted of ninety-six 
Members. The franchise is not connected with 
this town or that county, but is regulated by 
the true principle—the number of electors in 
the district—-and, from time to time, varies 
with that. When a Member is elected, a sub- 
stitute is elected at the same time, in case of 
bis death or resignation. The Members are paid 
two dollars and a-half (at most 9s. 7d.) per 
diem, while the Storthing is in Session ; and they 
ore allowed a small sum for travelling expenses, 
They consist of all descriptions of persons. In 
the Sterthing of 1536, one Member was a rector 
of a school; four were parish clerks; the mer- 
cantile towns naturally send merchants, and the 
rural districts Bonder ; and the aggregate As- 
sembly appears probably very like the State As- 
semblies of America. Mr Laing says theassembled 
Members of the Norwegian Storthing look like 
the respectable farmers or merchants one sees 
assembled in Edinburgh or Haddington on a 
market-day. They meet at nine in the morn- 
ing, and maintain a much more decorous and 
simply dignified exterior than certain legislative 
bodies that we could name. ‘The first business 
is to choose a Speaker and Secretary, and this is 
repeated once a-week, Other preliminary busi- 
ness being gone through, the Storthing elects one- 
fourth of its Members to form the Upper Cham- 
ber or Lagthing, in which the deliberative func- 
tions of the legislative body are invested. No 
Bill can be first proposed in the Lagthing or 
Upper House, which can only receive measures 
proposed from the Odelsthing or House of Com- 
mons, and then deliberate, oppose, reject, or 
send back with amendments. The Odelsthing 
may impeach Ministers of State in the Lagthing. 
When a motion is tu be first made and discussed, 
both Chambers sit together in an united House ; 
but, as the business proceeds, they divide, and 
tach assumes its separate special functions, 
¥e must refer for the minute details to the work, 
merely quoting this sentence for the edification 
0! the admirers of a House of hereditary noble 
‘egislators, “ The cumposition of this House, 
‘hich does its business quite as well as a house 
o Bishops, Dukes, and Barons, may,” Mr Laing 
‘ays, “be an object of curiosity to every British 
Radical. It consists, in the present Storthing, 
rs eight persons in civil offices, five in clerical 
““cllons, two lawyers, and nine Bonder or pea- 
‘ants—in all, twenty-four. ‘They are not elected 
% the Lagthing with any reference to profession 
*t rank, but simply from the opinion their fel- 
te of the Storthing may have formed 
die et knowledge, and fitness for 
ative functions, Of the whole ninety-six 
embers of the Storthing, forty-five have sat in 
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answer questions or bring forward propositions ; 
but the Norwegians wisely submit to it. The 
style of speaking and debating is plain and busi- 
ness-like ; there are no Emerson Tennents, with 
setespeeches got by heart, no young D Israelis, nor 
flashy declaimersof higher name, tospout orations, 
and waste the time strictly devoted to national 
business, in that homely little senate ; but there 
is what seems infinitely better, even in taste, 
and more morally august—at least in the eyes of 
those who can look below the surface. ‘‘ There 
being no demand for oratory, there is no supply ; 
but for plain and clear statement of argument or 
fact, there are several members of the Storthing 
who are equal to any of that class of our public 
speakers’—that is, to our Humes, and War- 
burtons, and Villierses. 

It is not exactly known to whom Norway is 
indebted for its constitution, It was ostensibly 
drawn up by a committee of the National As. 
sembly in four days, and laid before the assembly 
at the time the allies chose to transfer the king- 
dom from Denmark to Sweden, as a bribe to the 
latter power to desert Napoleon; and the con- 
federation allowed it to pass in the haste or inad- 
vertence of the moment. This Constitution was 
solemnly ratified by the King of Sweden and the 
Norwegian nation, and exists under the guaran. 
tee of the allied powers, though probably an eye. 
sore to each of them. A _ free Constitution, 
framed in quiet, and solemnly established in the 
midst of perfect public tranquillity, and of which 
upwards of twenty years have now proved the 
strength and adaptation to the people, was, it is 
conceived by Mr Laing, the fair fruit of the 
previous state of property in the fortunate coun. 
try where it arose. Property was diffused, and 
in the hands of the whole body of the people ; 
and the ancient laws and institutions were con. 
ceived and administered in the very spirit of 
liberty. There was no rich, arrogant, and rapa- 
cious aristucracy—no domineering state-paid 
church—to oppose the free spirit of the new con- 
stitution. It emanated as if spontaneously from 
the bosom of the nation. May it long remain to 
bless it !. It is more than time that we re- 
turned to Sweden. 

In June, last year, Mr Laing set off from 
Christiania on his projected tour in Sweden; 
taking the inland route, by Kongsvinger, on the 
Glommen River, to Carlstad. The country soon 
loses the characteristic features of Norway, 
alternate ridges and glens ; and, on entering the 
valley of the Glommen, he found a flattish corn- 
country, which he calls the Lothians of Norway. 
On one of his days of travel, he stopped at a 
place called Strand, on the extreme frontier of 


Sweden, and tells— 

I was kept awake all last night by a tipsy Norwegian 
bonder in the next room, who was boasting that he was 
only a simple Norsk bonder, and asking the Swedes if 
they had any such bonder among them. 1 suppose, that 
im some point or other, he thought bimself far seperior, 
although in dress or appearance | could see no difference, 
The Glommen bad drifted some of bis timber towards 
the Wener, and he had been down the country to look 
fer it. His superiority probably comsisted in being the 
owner of land and wood, 
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In Carlatad, a thriving trading town at the 
head of the Wener Lake, with a population of 
#500 persons, there was an unusual number of 
idle, well-dressed people to be seen. Two book- 
sellers’ shops and a musicsellers were found, but 
not one butcher's shop. This would, in both 
instanees, be remarkable in any small town in 
Britain, and equally so in Ireland, where, though 
meat is not plenty, books on sale are too often 
altogether unknown. ‘The traveller imagines 
that here, asin Norway, the people kill and salt 
their meat at the beginning of winter. This part 
of Sweden, and, indeed, most of ite territory, 
is better soil than Norway. It is likewise better 
farmed, and possesses the great advantage of 
water transport for its staple produet, timber, 
This part of Sweden, and much of its surface, ia 
also divided among small proprietors; and the 
country enjoys every physical capacity of sup 
porting ite inhabitants in greater comfort; yet 
it atrock Mr Laing that the condition of the 
middle and lower clase is worse even in this fer- 
tile tract of Sweden than in the adjoining parte 
of the sister kingdom—a fact whieh ean only be 
explained by their social and political condition. 
He vives the following reasons, among others, for 
this alleged inferiority in Sweden :— 

The triflea [judge from are theee: the hones, ont. 
heueee, and all abont them appear out of repair, ae if 
they had been built twenty or thirty vears age, and never 


touched since: not one in twenty of the dwelling-houses 
of these clisses has ever been painted, which these wooden 


walls require In Norway, every little estate not so 
large apparentiy, ner of so good soil in general ae theae, 
has the main hones, barn, cow-house, and all the wala. 


able offices painted ted, offen orange, pink, or some colour 
little for the good taste, but much for the 


the peasant, and for 


which save 


good conditian of his spirit of Con. 
servation, keeping in order, and in a neat state, all his 
that one honse has rune oa; 


Tor f, 


not 
and very 


properts 1 obeerve 


few 


the porches with 


Water.epouts af 
the house-father to sit on and 
No cottage in Norway 
The are 


not under caver, the collars and 


ber chee at the door. for 


smoke his pipe in the evening, 


ia witht rse windows here 


broken, the dunghill is 
shout the necke of the tavourite cows, to direct the 


appe nd ‘ges, 


hells 
cowherd to find the cattle in the woods, are not polished 
and bright asin Norway. There is a want here of those 
little outward signa and tokens of a spirit of comfort, of 
a disposition to have things inorder, to repair and renew, 
from which L inter an inferior state of well-being among 
These are trifles; but they 
may indicate the condition of a peasantry as truly 
as more important circumstances. In this land ot 
wood and iron, the roughness and imperfection of all 
workmanship in these materials, muat strike the most 
In the houses on the road at which travel. 


the rural population here. 


nnohserving. 


lers stop, and which being privileged, must belong to the | 


more respectable of this class, the window and door 
frames are nailed to the walls with clumsy nails, of 
which the heads are not sunk into the wood, the floors 
and ceilings are boarded in the same rough way. the 
doors are without any handles, but the key on one side, 
and, on the other, a piece of clumsy iron to pull it open 
be. and no stoves, bat only hearths in the common rooms. 
1 infer from these circumstances, that many of the useful 
arts, and a taste for comfort and neatness, are but in a 
low state in this part of Sweden, notwithstanding the 
steamboats and book shops. My cariole wheels are very 
munch admired wherever | stop; they are, no doubt, well 
made: but are such as in aimost every country parish ia 
Norway, are made by the wheelwright fortwo dollars 
Bedsteads are universally used in Norway by the poorest 
people. They are clamsy, to be sure, not unlike sea- 


| of employers in Sweden ; 


! 
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men's chests in shape ; but still they are MOTERbI¢@, hep 
ing a value as furniture, They are taken out to the . 
hefore the door in summer, and washed and scoured a» 
the rugs or skins forming the bedding are hung one 
day, as regularly as bedding on board a thip of rhe 
Here the common people sleep in fixed berths te Z 
wall, one tier above another, as in a ship's cabin, Th 
can neither be soclean nor so decent ; as, from the Pa 
smaller size of the dwellings, there are not alwave. a. “4 
Norway, separate sleeping apartments for men and we, 
men, hese may be thought very unimportant Matters 
of observation, but they indicate, T conceive, a differens 
degree of developement of civilized habits, and modes os 
living in tWo countries, under circumetances nearly alike 
shew, as in the comparative condition Of the 
Scotch and the English people, that the beet educated and 
most intelligent may have made the smallest advance ig 
the habits and modee of living that denote Civilization 
There must be causes, altogether independent of edy . 
tion, which, in this richer and better educated counts 
keep back the developement of those habite, as compared 
to ite poorer and more ignorant neighbour. 
The rickety, decayed condition of the grey, weten 
soaked, wooden houses, unpainted and unrepaired, ang 
the disorder of everything in the house.yards, gave the 
impression of thriftleesness and reckless poverty, , 

It ie the best inthe country for many miles ronnd, 
vet, in the course of thirty-five miles through th's trac, 
I eaw not one new house building, no repairs of the eld 
houses going on, and the steadings and outbuildings very 
crazy. There is some canse for the want here of thos 
outward signe of the well-being and prosperity of the 
country people. The wagee of common country labour 
are much less than here in Norway—the only traveler, 
indeed, T met on the road, were labourers going to 
seek work in’ Norway. If labeur sells at a lower 
price, it is evident that both the labourer and the persons 
who live by supplying the labourer, can abstract lees of 
it from the simple necesearies to bestow on the gratife. 
of life. But why are wages lese in thie rneker 
country ? ilere are canals, stersmboats, iron werka, 
inland trade, and a great extent of land in cultivation m 
estates of all sizes, and towne to consume the proden, 
Why ie the supply of labour greater here than the de 
mand: while, Norway, with a few or none of these a 
I can only conjecture thay 


—ararnid 


tione 


vantages, is under supplied ? 
from the division of property in Norway, few are @ 


re 


entirely unconnected with it, and totally destitute, tha 
they must sell their labour at any price, From the want 
of competition for work at any price, labour is both dear 
and bad in Norway: while in Sweden, there is a greauw 
supply of that clase who muat live by work, and exece® 
it well to get employment. This is good for the cam 
but there must be some unset 


pressure in the social arrangements of this country pe 
the lower class, for it ie not a natural state of things 
that where employment is most abundant, wage a 
lowest, and the labouring class worse off. 

In Sweden there is a mode of travelling & 
forced by the government, which ranks among 
the worst oppressions under which the peasantt 
suffer. They are compelled, at all hours sn 
seasons, to furnish horses to travellers at 4 V€? 
low rate—about a penny the English mile—ané 
at whatever inconvenience to their most import 
ant agricultural operations. A similar system ¥* 
believe, exists in Russia and some of the (™ 
man States ; but this does not lessen its hardsh® 
in Sweden. Mr Laing fancies that this arramg 
ment has a considerable effect in retarding 
prosperity of the country ; and that the prect™ 
of the servants, and also the sons, and €ve 
daughters of the farmers being com - 
lounge about the station-houses, at sll hes 
waiting a call, or taking their regular ter “ 
duty, has an injurious influence on Toe 
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ag stations are called Skyds houses. The 
ue of that at Orebro may give an idea 


ate of the accommodations on the road. 


he st ‘ 
ee jd to be in much the same state as in 


It is believe 
eye days of Gustavus Vasa. . | 
_ +¢ built round a court-yard, in which horses, peas- 
M rts. bovs, dogs, and travellers, with a few pigs, 
ot ye at giris half undressed for heat, and scudding 
- pone the kitchen, are mingled in glorious confu- 
po T " ned. room, however, which I got. was much 
yas than L expected ; but, for dinner, | was referred 
popes house, in which people keep food but not bets 


- ; 
Here vou order a portion, according to 


tor travesiers 

. ve jist of dishes ; but. in country towne, the cere 
gerté ' . ‘ , 

. » telis of more than three sorcs of dishes, of which 

geiiel ahaa 


generaliy is of any sort of meat. If yon want 
oye to drink, except if be anise brandy, or ale, 
Se general is Very good, yon must go to a third 
ene ie Kallate or town’s cellar, where yon may get 
Should you want a desert, you must go to a 
onditer’s or confectioner’s, where you get 
. and liqueurs, Phe swede comes home at 
lest to take his siesta, which all classes enjoy as regularly 
~ in Spain or Ttaly at this season, The labouring 
people regularly sleep in the shade for an hour or two 3 
and the middle classes go to bed after dinner during the 


wine, 
fenrih, the ¢ 
pastry, critter 


summer. , , ‘ : 
The system of posting is evidently very oppressive. 


The rate paid for each horse is one-third of a dollar 
hance. or about 7d. sterling for the Swedish mile, equal 
toseven English, This is one-third less than ie paid in 
Norway for the same distance ; bat neither rate can 
codemnify the husbandman for the lose of a day's work 
of horse and man, in-seed-time or harvest. [Tt is, besides, 
an infringement of the sacredness of property, to impress 
against the owner's will, for the convenience of hie 


felloweauhyecis, ° ° ° é 

Private people of fortune, noblemen, or gentlemen not 
a trade or pulelic office, do not reside in the tewne. 
The mansion-housee of the gentry, which | have seen 
from the road, are large, and apparently all connected 
with large farms in the hands of the proprietors, the 
arm offices and ploughed land being close around the 
main dweling, and generally an iren foundery close to 


The Swedish nobles, when in foreign countries, 
hoast of their constitution, and the ease and 
beapness of posting: mn their own country ; and 
wth certainly ‘* work well” for them. 

MrLaing has not failed to observe, what strikes 
every Scottish traveller, the similarity of the 
“wedish language to that spoken on the east 
coast of lowland Scotland. This similarity he 
weounts for by the received hypothesis of a 

mmon origin, and the circumstance of so many 
Scotch soldiers of fortune having repaired to 
Sweden in the wars of the sixteenth century, as 
rell as from numerous Scotch travelling mer- 
“ants, whom he most uncourteously terms ped- 
“rt, frequenting the great Swedish fairs. Many 
Nottish names are found among the Swedish 
“whuity of the present day, such as Hamilton, 

ontgomerie, Seaton, Bruce, Murray, &ec. In 
“me points of traditionary and antiquarian lore, 
lr Laing appears to partake largely of the 
encom of his family. The Saga themselves, 
“’e Venerable and sacred Saga, he treats with as 
“Ue deference and ceremony as ever his bro- 
‘eer did Macpherson’'s poems of Ossian. We are 
co disposed to enter into a contro- 
hin, = rewdly raised. ‘«« Where ignorance 

‘, Os folly to be wise.” 


A curious feature of Swedish political arrange- | 
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| The service was not hurried over, 
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ments is the Jndeldta system of maintaining 
soldiers, originated by Gustavus Adolphus. Be. 
sides the regularly enlisted troops, and the con- 
scription or land-defence, which may be called 
out when required, and which is regularly trained 
and exercised, there are the Indeldta troops, 
which, in numbers, quadruple what we should call 
the standing army, the royal guards, &c. The In- 
deldta troops are established in a sort of inilitary 
colonies, and maintain their families by the pro- 
duce of their little farms, which consist of crown 
lands, 





When absent on duty, they receive pay, 
Pheir officers have also houses and farms propor- 
tioned to their rank. On Sundays, the Indeldta 
soldiers of each parish are mustered under their 
oficers, and there is what we 
weapon-shaw, 


should call a 
Phe seamen of the royal navy 
are supported in the same manner, by little 
farms on the coast: and the cavalry horses are 
provided and maintained by those who farm a 
certain quantity of land. The farmers, however, 
have the use of these war-steeds under certain 
restrictions, and are compensated for the time 
they are taken away from labour. Breaches of 
the contract to pay the farmers, occur frequently 
onthe part of the Government, and was one of 
the greatest grievances of Sweden under Gusta- 
vas TIL, when the country was oppressed with 
Our traveller thinks that soldiers 
with wives and children, cabins, and cows, and 
pigs, may, in eases of merely national defence, be 


found quite as efficient as garrison-bred troops ; 


conseript Ons, 


and, as Sweden has no colonies, and no business 
whatever with continental or aggressive wara, 
that this kind of force, which helps to maintain 
Near Weesteraas, he 
remarks of these eoldiers, and before he wae 
acquainted with the system— 

The best of the habitauons of the lower class, are 
little farm-houses, with some land— enenugh to keep a 
family in bread, potatoes, and milk, which appear to be 
a kind of military colonization acattered over the coun'ry, 
each house having a shield affixed, with the name of the 
occupier, his regiment and company. These are not 


retreats for worn-out soldiers, the occupiers being fine 
young men with families. 


itself. is quite as suitable. 


At Westeraas he witnessed a striking and pie- 
turesque custom, whatever its moral effect may 
he, which was introduced by the great Protest- 
ant leader, Gustavus— 

A company of soldiers, as T thought from their appear. 
ance, of the foot guards, marched into the town yester- 
day, and the captain and six men were billetted upon 
my landlord, They were remarkably fine-looking grena- 
diers, well dressed in white round jackets, with yellow 
epaulets, and blue trowsers, and all their appointments 
seemed substantial, clean, and soldier-like, . . . 
Their evening parade upon the street before our door, 
struck me very much, After the roll was called, and 
the reports and orders delivered, the commanding-officer 
called one of the soldiers ont of the ranks, it appeared to 
me without turn or selection, and the whole company 
taking off their caps at once, this man repeated the Lord's 
Prayer, after which they all sung a hymn very beauti- 
fully, and the parade was dismissed. This morning 
early, about two o'clock, the company mustered before 
the door again, to march to the next halting place before 
the heat of the day setin. Between sleeping and waking 
I heard the same service repeated—the Lord's Prayer 
and a morning hymn sung, before they marched off 
I lasted from fifteen 
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to twenty minutes, and was gone through as slowly and 
solemnly as in any religious meeting. 

To the anomalous moral condition of Sweden, 
as brought out by statistical reports, we have 
already adverted, and have no wish to return 
to the important, though melancholy theme ; 
so we shall, in preference, follow our tourist in 
his picturesque coasting voyage up the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and in his subsequent eccentric perambu- 
lations in the interior. He embarked at Stock 
holm in a nice-looking steam-vessel, which goes 
up the Gulf as far as Umea once a-fortnight, 
touching at all the intermediate ports, and which, 
once in the season, goes the length of Ternea, 
that the curions or sceptical may, with their ovwn 
eyes, see the sun above the horizon at midnight. 
The scenery in the first part of the voyage 
is exceedingly beantiful, and, ameng the chan 
nels of the Aland isles and uninhabitable rocks, 
wild and uniqne. The coast scenery of the whole 
peninsula, the Skir-gard as it is called, differs 
from all other sea coasts. Gefle was the first 
place of note at which they halted. It isa thriv 
ing place, and is already of considerable mari 
time importance. Tt contains S000 inhabitants. 
The houses have all gardens ; and now, in July, 
It was late, to 
be sure, but still they were coming, and better 


peas and heans were in blossom. 


things were present. 

The common people appear well off in thie town ; they 
keep cows, and geate, and have a considerable extent, 
for the size of the town, of adjoining land cultivated in 
garden hushandry, 
in a poor honsehold. 


These are advantages of great weight 

The people evidentiy have em} loy. 
mentin thie town: and er veral large veesels an the stocks 
show that thie place ia thriving. After dischargng a 
great deal of gooda, our vessel proceeded throngh the 
same maze of isleta, and, towarde sunset, went up a long 
and beantifal sound or inlet for several miles, and stop- 
ped for the night near a little town called Sedrenhamn 


We take fire-wood on board at those h iiting-places, coas 


are more expensive than wood in thie quarier 


‘ 

A very Important fishery is carned on here 
namely, the N/r mming fishery to which all the 
coast towns owe not a little of their rising pro- 
sperity The stromming is a very delicate fish, 
about the size of a sprat. and is cured like the 
herring. A barrel of salted stromming is con 
sidered a necessary in every household on the 
coast, and over all Finland and the north of 
Russia. The natural craving for salt, in places 
where itis scarce, and very dear is thus gratified, 
while a relishing article of food is obtained 
From the troublesome navigation of the narrow 
sounds and islet channels of this coast, it is often 
necessary for the steamers to halt, especially if 
fogs come on to make night where otherwise at 
this season there would be no darkness. The 
steam-vessel accordingly halted at Hernosand, 
and put on shore the bishop, who had been a pas- 
senger from Stockholm. 

In all the places we touched at, the people shewed a 
respect and interest which only a good man in any station 
could receive ; for it was voluntary, and from all ranks 
of people, not merely from the clergy who came to wait 
on him. Bishop Frantzen is one of the most distin- 
guished poets this country has produced. He asked me 
to pay him a visit on my way back. I wonder if ever 
an English bishop asked a Swedish traveller whom he 
met in a steamboat, to visit him*> Yet, in talent and 





social influence, our bench of bishops can Certain} 
duce no individual equal to the Bishop of He 7. 
The rest of our passengers are gentlemen jn ventura 
er two students from Upsala, and two German 
masters going to purchase a vessel, vip 


It does one good to hear of sq Apostletike » 
bishop, were it hut for the rarity of the Character 
One more snatch of mannets is thus given a8 the 
traveller touched on lL mea. 

Last night, before the gale came on, we sat Om deck 
and a lady, who in any country would have been called 
beautiful, played the guitar, and sang Italian airs as 
glided aver the smooth sea in the evening tun hermes 
( an thie he the road to Lapland, | thonghr, oram ] pn 
ing on the Adriatic? It is rather ridiculous, when we 
consider on the spot the false IMpressions whic 


h travel, 
lers give us of distant places 


innocently, ne dou, 
hecanse these are their real impressions received jp . 
excited state of mind. This Umea, and all the towns | 
have passed, are, in sober reality, very like ane een 
coast-side towne of the same population The peouls 
fisheries, ty 
trade ef ship building, and the supplying the neigh hour. 
ing country with wares, The people are clad in the 
same way—the peasantry very like our own Search coms, 
try people. 
in frvour of the little towns here. 


earn their living in the same way, by the 


In some respects the difference appears te me 
They are more ope 
and airy, the streets better paved and cieaner ; the houses 
more roomy and nice, the meanest with window-curae 
and blinds, and flaw er-pots in the windows, and act 
hetter washed and sconred. The inns are better, | ae 
here in.a mere comfortable, cleaner honee, than amet 
our smatier towns in the nerth of Scotland, exeepung, 
perh ps, Invernese, can boast of, Pry thas darth tewn @& 
11a0 ini abitante, at the distance at 170 miles from the 
capital, there are two booksellers’ shops, in wheal 
fonnd a good steck of modern books, among ethene the 


‘ 


Lite of Columbus.” by Washington Living, in Begin. 
Nil the comforts, convencences, and, ta) ige by the 
appearance of the lidies and centlemen, the eeganoe a 
refined life. are ta he found in as gieat abundance maa 
onr small towns, and perhaps even extending lowe ®t 
society, fram the daily mode of living being bese caatle 


In the appearance or halots of the people, there mm 


thy g ma) give you the ile a oat whnoerance, awnesy ab 
low state of manners, There is nething of Lanes 
} Te. except, per! ws. an the fare d. I had seen or ‘ 


hat ie, ranch salmon, ar, in ather war <, TAWw aime 


on the carte of a restaurateur in Stockholm: snd, erm 
other pe ple eat it with relish, | catied ter a pPpmuseé 
t too, but could not bring uryself to swallow a si 

raw fish, liere it wae cut dawn for btreakfast, = 

with shees af smoked salmon, and slices of emoked re 
deer flesh ; but none of these articles had ever hee 
the ire. Thetwo German shipmastere Sreak tae ® 


the same time, but could make nothing of thew 
mater ais, I de‘ermined to try, since sue h is the aa 
the country—and I must live like the people oo 
country to know how they live—and with oil, emer 
and pimento, which is used here instead of bieck 
per, | found graf daz, nota bada thing, | an ae 
stand that a taste tor it may be readily acquireé. - 

. . Dinner was weil dressed ; and, except that & 
tard over the spinage is not our way of using thee & 
idles, presented nothing different from Stockholm. T 
linen, beds, and every articie in the household beg cm 
nice, and in order, the servant girls very neatly éree™ 
and the kitchen as nice and bright as in any Engi 
house, the difference between this town and <M on 
towns, for instance, of Ross-shire or Caithness ® al 
comforts or refinements of civilised life, do net erie 
as exhibiting any balance against the capital of bs* 
l.apmark, y 

Steam navigation has already conferree ® 
mense benefits on this coast. Where s si 
vessel could formerly make only three voyer® 
in the year from Umea to the Baltic, peapit - 
get all they want once a fortnight by sea 
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Mr Laing resolved to visit those 
remote and eolitary clearings, as far as he could 
énd a road through the forests. He went first 
to Degersfors, a town of about 1900 inhabitants, 
and afterwards inspected several of the insnlated 
dearings in remoter spots inthe woods. The 
cettlers eeem in much the same condition as 


of Lapmark. 


those in the worst parts of Upper Canada, or of 
Nova Scotia, but one tow hich a very inferior | 


wil and climate denies the hope of that improve 

ment which must take place in America. Amidst 
the general poverty, the lew eabins of the set 

tlers were clean, hich ean hardly be afirmed of 
the shanties of the Scotch and Trish emigrants 
in Canada; and these who had been here for 
come time were drawing comforts around them. 
It is the custom of this thinly-populated region 
for travellers to stay at the manse or parsonage 
when one is to be found; but, as our traveller 
wished toremain for some days, instead of throw 

ing himself upon the hospitality of the clergy 

man. he found lodgings with one of the settlers ; 
there he obtained milk and tish, and «© every. 
thing remarkably clean.” The settlers manu 

facture saltpetre, whieh is reeeived by the 
government in payment of the direct taxes levied 
They also make 
potash ;and far promises to become an important 


onall the Swedish peasantry, 
article of manufacture were restrictions once 
swolished and roads opened, Mr Laing gives 
The labour of trans 
porting the barrels of tar out of the forest to 


the river side is at present a great and serions 


aw account of the process, 


drawback on this branch of industry: and tar 
making is therefore at present a very poor trade. 
Flax and hemp are grown on most of the farms. 
ind spinning wheels and looms for weaving the 
roollen and linen clothing of the family, are 
round in every cottage in the north of Sweden 
There follows on this information some sound 
remarks on national economy, 

The rule in every family in Sweden, high or low, is 
“40 as much as possible by Lousehold industry, with- 
% going to market, It is impossible that trade or 
manufactures can be in any very flourishing state, where, 
fom habit, want of inoney, and distance from towns, 
‘aa bas become the prevailing mode of living. People 
valy bay what they Cannot possibiy exist without, and cane 
fon any substitute for themselves—and these are but 
~» Sfticles, Tt is quite as necessary to train a people to 
oa 4s (o manufacture, to exchange rapidly industry 
ng The want of this home market, in which 
wil his own products, and buy such as he re- 
verea, and the want of any desire to do so, are the 
oto path beni of the selling and buying being 
M8 Wale ioe eepenntee se places. A people = 
tale er meres = make any advance of importance in 

aiacture; and Sweden is in this state. 


Ristoe may at Degersfors that Mr Laing dis- 
sites af nad worshippers, forming the 
have ee in Sweden, whom we 
be “naga noticed. To these poor settlers 
Theash es useful lessons in fly-fishing. 

"ir living depends so much on fishing, 


r a . . -- 
PParatus js exceedingly rude and ill-con- 
LIV mmevou. v1, 
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nsisting of people from the more | 


lements in the wilds and forests | 
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| structed. Mr Laing says they are behind the 
Highlanders in their fishing-tackle ; but they 
/ seem even behind the despised aborigines of 
Australia. They were quite delighted with their 
own success when practising Mr Laing’s mode, 
and will doubtless long remember their bene- 
volent instructor. ‘The poorest of the new set- 
tlers had no other bread than that made of bark- 
meal; but it is probable that their small crops 
might, by the end of July, when Mr Laing 
visited them, have been exhausted. Those who 
have rve use half and half, and the bread of 
mixed rye and ground bark is far from being un- 
‘The ruddy cheeks of the country girls 
prove that it is no unwholesome food, qualified, 
no doubt, as it is, with plenty of milk and butter, 
and hard work.” A thin-skinned, fine-haired, 
delicate, small-boned animal like the Alderney 
cow, either white, or dun and white, is the cow 
of thiseold region, It isa finer breed than any 
Mr Laing saw in his over-land journey back to 
Stockholm, and the cows were also good milkers. 
The population of these Lapland parishes has 
increased rapidly of late, in consequence of emi- 
gration. ‘The land is ceded by the Government 
on easy terms; but our traveller believes little 


' 


eatable. 


advance can be made towards prosperity, here 
or elsewhere, until the system of exelusive pri- 
vilegein trade and dealing, be abolished all over 
the kingdom, and the drudges in the manufae- 
ture of tar, saltpetre, and potash for the benefit 
of the privileged mereantile class, the kings of 
the country, are free to labour for themselves, and 
able to secure the whole fruitsof their industry. 
Provision is made by the state for the education 
and religious instruction of the people; but, 
among a population so poor and scattered, it) is 
necessarily seanty. Every third Sunday is ob. 
served with more selemnity than the others ; 
and. asthe worshippers have totravel y ery far to 
chureh, they also \ erynatur ally transact theirsec- 
ular business before or atter serviee. There are 
booths around all the churches for the shelter of 
the horses and the accommodation cf the people ; 
and, bringing fodder for their horses, and provi- 
sions along with them, they make themselves at 
home. The law of Charles X.., which makes it 
imperative on the clergy to have every Swedish 
subject tanght to read, and that which prevents 
every man and woman from marrying who has 
not taken the Lord's Supper, and from communi- 
cating until they can read and are instructed in 
their religious creed, has kept up education even 
in these wildernesses. Besides the fixed and 
ambulatory schools of these wide parishes, chil- 
dren are taught at home by their parents. Laes- 
tadius, the missionary already mentioned, was 
the son of one of those poor and lonely settlers 
in the forest, placed at forty miles distance from 
any other habitation :— 

“ Yet, with ail their poverty,” he says, “‘ and all their 
striving for the most pressing necessaries of life, our 
parents never forgot or put off the teaching us to read. 
Before we could weil speak, our father taught us our 
prayers; and these were the first thing in the morning 
and the last at night. Our mother spared no pains te 
teach us to read in a book; and at five years of age, [ 
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could read any Swedish book, and at six could give rea- 
sonable answers to questions on the head points of Chris- 
tianity.” This, too, was the house life of the poorest 
of the poor among new settlers ; for fish, the making 
gine from the reindeer’s horns they could gather, and a 
little dairy produce, were all the means of subsistence 
which the parents of Petrus Laestadins had, | find, from 
the same interesting work, that here in Norland, learn- 
ing is held in such respect, that students, who have con- 
cluded their course of education at the Gymnasium in 
Hernosand, but want means to follow out their studies 
at the university, receive recommendations from the con- 
sistory, and «a permission to collect a viaticum for them- 
selves within certain parishes; ‘and every peasant thinks 
ita duty to give them something, generally twelve skil- 
lings; and the poor se holar will thus collect fram 300 
to 700 dollars.” These are curious traits of ancient 


manhners.__._ 


— And of existing manners likewise. Thesestu 


dents are ex ictly the same asthe hedge echolars 

hich form the wreat body of the priests and 
aschoolmastera of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 

Returning to Umea, Mr Laing began to set 
his face tow ards the more civilized rewions, Phe 
farther behind he left Umea, the mere the soil 
improved, and the growth of the trees became 


, . . ! ‘ 
rye mixurian€, 


fhe eountry was again not a 
forest, but one of ridges and cultivated hollows, 
eceuped by little lnkes, sometimes connected 
with narrow arms or sounds of the Baltie. He 
wes now on Angermantand, whieh somewhat re 
wembles a primitive manfacturing distriet in 


. 9 . 
> wana 


mouse. and the banks of every rivulet had webs 


Phe loam was heard yong m every 


of linen spread on them to bleach The man 

aeti "= ATC entirely domestic the whale js car 
ipon the little farm on which the flax is 
, mad - man wed ny the “ey y} sles aft the 


_ 


Save the plough ny and the cowiny aft 


, 
OTaY seed 


: | « } , 
f is pet, however, confined ta linen for honsehold 
vy " he tamriv clothing. The jinen v@ sold ail 
‘> 
. : and at one littie inn, Borsta, there 
‘ e yf, ae we eometimes ere in mat 
ein Fnwland. with producte of the place | 
Was shen linen which appeared remarkably fine. at one 
dollar! y skillings per ell, about three shillings ster- 
g. a vas tald the whole piece of seventy-seven eis 
“ vine ’ Cigiit ponnds ‘ ° ° The peopie of 
ese fw i’ t ee north 7 d eanth \ .gel fan] and. 
, ’ ‘yf , i} ean la 1 sh 4 ’ > sf 
‘ } + *msa) ecaie, all the aevaniages a 4 
PAwwls rpg ard agrenitural population, mere fully 
i nm any “ty t | ave ever seen. The and ts @i in 
& hve * S te 4984 Possrssion f {54 p€asanis, 7 va 
e a 7™ WN a he vw ms arf «aq mm } nol 
1} ‘ . , 7" } ‘ ’ 
f iA of imdrstry There is full emplor. 


ment atthe loom erin eprnning, for of and vonne of 
the female sex. Servants are no burden. Abort the 
heuses and insrde, there is ail the cieaniimess and neat- 
nes of a thriving manufacturing, and the abundance of 
AW agricul ura! pOpniation, The table linen laid doen 
even ter onr glass of milk and piece of bread, is alwavs 
chean; the beds and sheets alwavs nice and white. Every. 
he~iy os well clad, for their manufacturong is like their 
jarming—ter their own use in the first place and the 
furpius, only as a secondary object, tor sale; and, from 
the number of little nick-nacks in their households, such 
as good tables and chairs, wendow-curiains and biinds— 
Wich bo but 1s witheet—clecks, fine bedding. papered 
roems. and s few hwoks. it is evident that they lay eut 
lheir wintungs on their comforts. and that they are net 
ena iow scile of social well-being, but om as high a 
scale as sech of our a! sans as have a clear ew of con- 





here in the northern provinces, that what a country », 
justly be proud of, is realized, 
This is the character of manufactures IN Which 
the moralist and the philanthropist delight. 
this natural union of agriculture with the ens. 
genial branches of domestic industry, Mr 
hopes that the spinning-mil and POwer-loom 
might not deteriorate the condition of this hap. 
pily-situated manufacturing and ARTIC ltyps! 
population. We look back to certain parts 
Lancashire and( heshire,and other English Coy. 
ties, only half a century since, and tremble » 
the idea of change in Angermanland. This » 
pears the best part of Sweden for the lower ay 
middle class. As the traveller proceeds south 
ward, their condition deteriorates, and domes; 
manufactures, with a surplus for sale, are mod 
less frequent. The houses are also inferior, lobe 
fences ragged. the roads or paths in the hamley 
bad and dirty; yet a certain rude plenty ia the 
mode of living approximates the peasantry her 
to those of Norw ay. “ Five meals a-day are re 
wularly taken, even by those using bark mea 
Fish, meat, cheese, milk, and gruel—that « 
meal with mik, or with meat-soup. (not mea 
and-water gruel )— are the articles of diet. Dred 
rein-deer meat, smoked salmon, mutten, and 
Lhe mi. 
day sleep is as regularly taken by all ranks 
Kut the mé- 
day sleep was, not very long ago, the practice « 


game are the solid articles of food.’ 
this season as in Spain or Italy, 


the agricultural parts of England. Crabbe give 
an amusing account of the domestic life ef 
primitive family of proprietors in Suffolk or Ne 
folk, (we forget which,) with whom he was te 
nected, where, after the hall was sw ept and the 
fires made np, on the conclusion of the noon ~<a 
meal or dinner, mistress, master, and servart 
retired for an hour to bed !—after which the ben 
of the manor for it was a manor-house—Te 
to his cool tankard and pipe, and the females te 
commenced their domestic occupations 

Mr Laing notes a trait of national manne 
very characteristic of the two countries, ¥ \ 
he travelled the one free, hearty, and ineepe 
dent: the other polished by a court extenem 
ite inflnence to the lowest grades of same 
The bovs who take back the horses used br i 


’ 
‘ 


vellers in posting, receive a small grataity— 
If you pay the Norwegian boy a lide more ihat ® 
expecis, he bawis out Tak! Tak ! (thanks, hanes hie 
the clapping together of two deal boards; sae 
hand, and gives ita squeeze and hearty shake, © 
makes your bones ache; the Swedish sight oat he va 
oimydegst (thanks most humbly) kisses the back & 7 
hand, and retires, making his obeisances with ame 
which manya country gentleman at Queen \ ictoria Yom 
mightenvy. In Norway, if you gives penny — 
or alms to a beggar, you can scarcely get of — 
shake of the hand : the more polished Swede pene 
sleeve or the skirt of your coat. You always &® 


: a * serch 
sheets and nice bedding at the poorest ina 
and our road-side inns in Scotland, even in the a 

red to oF 


many burgh towns, are not to be compares = 
dish, At this season strawberries and mil&, > 
raw salmon, which you may get roasted for ~ ae 
eating, are to be found every where, and exce heas _ 
but the fare generally is scanty, and travellers 


particular, should bring a provision basket with 


cad 
diam Livemg by ther trades. This is Sweden Li us | well stocked. The guesigifaregeard, which sae 


eord io em 
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ve family 
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oort i expresend by ont three lettere—inn, has genera’ 's 
ding for lodging the guests in, apart from 

sly hoase, and wht h, like a manse, is built bs 

- er The innkeeper 184 kind of publie parish 
Se Line furiediction in disputes about post horees, 
tne tr, and ea on: and must keep reguiar liste of 
wee, which are inepected and connters gned by the local 
ienaries ence a month, He is also authorized to 
= the passports of all tr avellera, and muet enter 
rege day.book. Sweden has all the trammels of 


vee French ayerem 0! 
eur! ations of the natives, 
es cannet move from one place to another withont 
78 
d waste of time. 
amperts an 


Hing over so much of the scene of the 


» wparate bn 


corm of da 


passports, Upen the internal com. 


The artisan and labouring 


Trave 
vanderings of Gustarns Vasa —over a country as 
, markable inthe history of Sweden as are Ban 

khurn and ( illoden, oT the isles and fastnessces 


ere Brus e and ( harles kKilw ard found shelter, 


a attish efory gives rise tea long hietorieal 


rminieceneces, and to speculations, to which we 
annot advert, contented with the following de 
‘iption of the brave and loyal Dalecarlians, 


mel 


shich ia both interesting and instructive :— 


The Dalecarlians—the men of the dales and valleys — 
ake the eame place in the Swedis'y popnlation, that the 
They 
ie the most simple, handy, and unchanged in their made 


peontaineers or Highlanders doin other canntrices, 
fiiving, The dalee or valleys are the two great river. 
wens. with the many side branches of the Vesterdal and 
od (terdal rivers, which unite in the neighhbourdeod of 
Sian, and form ene called Dal river, running inte the 
The 


wmilr of valleys, strathe, glene, dalee, might perhaps be 


ws at Fi vee arieby, agbont ten miles eaonth of Gefle 


nded with advantage inte two classes those formed 


inf divided from each other by parallel ridpesef mountains 


nnewted hills, and these which are depressions ina 


without any ridges of mounftarmns, and jnide 


The Dale are of thie character Un 


¢ land, 
rodent af then, 
wtowarde the Norwegian Pyelde, na chains of moun 


s elevations divide the hy ranches of the Dal Tiver from 


ry other, or the (lar viver aon one side, and the ] Vursne 
The other l i@ land of valleve is inhabited by a 
cle in number D838 805 individuiale, whe retain much 


‘the ancient e@:int 


m The Dalec 


hieity of manners, mode of living, and 


ile still thinks himself, as our High. 


‘ene 10. oft rsynperioys Aste, yal a lheares proud yy to 
twhite wadn coat, his breeches with huge buttons 
‘ " 

anher ick res his howe gattered helow the knee; ar ! 


‘wile to her red etary hings, high-) ecled shoes, and 


wep, kvery parish or dale, however, has some 
but all the women use this ehoe 
the hinder part of the 


given thema peculiar kind of gait, from the 


ar cocour or stripe, 
aNigh-heel of prop under 
It has 

‘k enews pot heing so much exerted, and the fore 
ry more, walking barefoot at this 
wuten. they bring the fore part of the foot first to the 
Freund, aewwidiers of old used to be drilled in vain 
Dean distinguish a Dal woman walking barefoot 
nian t! IJtisan evil attend ng this adherence to their 
rest. dwellings, and modes of living, that they 
ao no tastes or habits counteracting the ten- 
wover-thullipiication; no expensive Wants, render- 

my Marriage incompatible with habitual gratifications, 
jaa They have, from want of these 
‘Barred and multiplied, and divided their little 
—— an extent similar to what, from the same 
- A a oo among tenantry in Ireland. Govern- 
nivites en mee reigns, has attempted to check this 
et fork an vd i by laws establishing a SSIES 5 
OF of anc, Hie interference with the rights of pro- 
as tailed, for what law can come between 

a ated eelter, Of parents and children, in tamily ar- 
WBents? if government had elevated the tastes and 


When they are 


‘ay of + 
“ *Xpensive gratification (by a free trade,) the 


* We minute subdivision of property, would 
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hare been implanted in the people themerlrves, Peante 
ccustomed to cotton and linen, would not marry to be 
clothed in wadmal, or ta beget children whe are thoughe 
suitably clothed in a sheep-skin, with the wool pwarde, 
The contrast between thie peeple and the Norlanders, the 
people of Angermantand, is very striking and instruc. 
tive. Both are, in g neral, proprietors of the land they 
but the latter, probably from living nearer to 
and the emall tewne which enpply their 
wants, have acquired thoee tastes ard demands for objects 


live on 2 


the ePq cone 


of luxury. or rather civilleation, which prevent thetr eub. 
dividing their lands into portions toe emall fer a subsist. 


ence, aceordy g to thoir tdeas of what is necessary for a 


} 


TAM There WN OVE multiply ation om the north, 


hy rmnee the moet indieeot haveehoald muret have a) honee 


of twoor three reome, a good hed. linen. a kitchen, with 
n clock, n 


trees which eannot be gathered 


several copper veese!*s, and platee and dishes. 
loom, and manv other at 
together without time and money, and without which, 
people, accord 


ried henee! 


ng to their ideas, could not eet up ae mar. 
eepere Here the ancient frugalitw ker pe the 
people ta the ancient simple wante of what will eatiefy 
the eravings of nature for food and warmth. A single 
room hut, a slip of land, afew goats, and the ancient 
drese, the finery inherited perhaps from former genera. 
They are not worse off in their 


equator than their neighbonre: their forefathere lived ea, 


fione, satisfy these, 


(ln theee therefore, as on a en he ienev, they marry, and 
multiply and deteriorate, A toval preclamation, or 
edie, of L827, fixed a minimum fer the subdivision of 
estates, by ordering that each distinet possession should 
he an hic tent for the maintenance of three working people, 
reckoning for that an extent equal to foddering, summer 
and winter, one heree ora part of dranght oxen, three or 
fourcows, amd five or six sheep or poate IL Tperence 
hae proved, that from nine to fifteen tunneland, or seven 
one third to twelve ene-third pryyyee ri i} acres, wonld be 
But the Daleearlians had 


a apecial permission fram ( harles I\. to divide their lande 


the average size of si h lote 


uld be dangerena to tamper with 


the ang rene rights ae prejud ces of such a yr ple, 


asthey pleased, ltw 
and be. 
however well meant, such an interference of a 


aides, 
government with the rights ef owner to ell their pre. 
perties in auch parcela ae they please, is opposed te all 
prineiple, might be adopts iin Turkey. or in France be. 
fore the Revolution, but is a century behind the epiait of 
our times, evenin the most absolute kingdonrs, . 
a@ananmea ys ed to thie 
Highlande 
The 


to the litthe town bledemeore, iaa chain 


The valleve Talarne 


district af countrs 48 


appropriately na the 
with we, to a diatricet of 


tract from Fahlun 


An Opposite deat Ppt pene 


of amall valleys, or depressiona in the ground, filled in 


e bottom generally with @ little lake, and divided from 
each other anly by gentle elevations, and very frequently 
have before mentioned, 


by those eandy avers, which I 


running across them. ‘The houses and soil improve, and 
properties apparently are much larger the lower down 
High up im the valley-country (here 


as the crops for seven year succes. 


the counts y l cone, 
im tit usual distress, 
sively, have been very scanty all over Sweden, andin the 
northern districteand those high above the sea level, have 
been total failures. On the roads, one meeta little child. 
ren of siX Or seven years of age apparently, from ther 
starved and stinted growth, carrying bundles on their 
backs, and seeking a living for themselves, with hunger 
in their looks. I have met to-day, ten or twelve families 
of these primitive looking Daleearlians in their white 
woollen clothing and slouched bhats——their dress resemb. 
ling, and perhaps originally copied from, that of the monks 
and nuns—some with carts conveying the old people and 
their goods, emigrating to the coast side, to buy or beg 
their bread, until their crops at home are ripe. These 
people are net habitually beggars, nor do they ever ask 
for charity. They are, on the contrary, very imgenious 
workmen, and many of the peasantry carry about basket. 
work, garden tovls, wooden clocks, and even watches of 
their own making, for sale, and in this way earn a living 
for the summer half-year, when the crops of their own 
little patches of land do not suffice to keep them. The 
restraints upon the exercise of Wades and sale of wares 
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press heavily upon these people, whose wandering traffic 
in summer is absolutely necessary for their subsistence, 
as their portions of land could not keep them all the year 
round. It is winked at by the authorities, as a matter 
of necessity, and complained of by the privileged trades- 
men and dealers, as inroads upon their rights and means 
of living. 

The press is under a rigid censorship in Swe- 
den, and the government is perpetually and 
capriciously interfering with it; while the edi- 
tors, upheld by publie opinion, are dexterous in 
eluding its mandates. Mr Laing found the 
inhabitants of Gefle in great excitement on his 
return there, from their newspaper having been 
suppressed, This was attended with serious in- 
convenience to advertisers, or :t might not have 
been so The only effect of the 
suppression was the editor sending round a 


munch heeded, 





humorous ecard, at the usual time of delivery of 


the paper, announcing the death of his first-born, 
and recommending his second paper under a 
In Stockholm there is now in cirenu- 
lation the © Twenty-fifth Aftonblad,” twenty- 
four having been suppressed, ‘These petty skir- 
mishes and feuds, in which the government is 
sure to be beaten inthe long-run, are inconceiv- 
ably silly ; for there is, in fact, much more diffi- 


new name, 


culty in commencing a newspaper in this country, 
where the press is said to be free, than in Swe. 
den. The giving in the names of every proprie- 
tor, and the security to be found to the Stamp- 
Office, are all so many heavy obstruetions to 
publication, which we owe to the Pitt) period. 
On reaching Stockholm, it was found in’ yet 
greater excitement, in consequence of the rigor- 
ous prosecutionof MrCrusentolphe—a gentleman 
connected with the press—for the publication of 
a pamphlet in whieh he betrayed an attempt 
which had been made by the Government to pur- 
chase his silence. He made other accusations 
against the Ministers, and it was held that to as- 
King ! 
He was tried by a packed jury, and condemned 


perse the Council was to asperse the 


to three years imprisonment ina fortress. Yet 
Berzelius, the celebrated Swedish chemist, was 
on this jury; and Mr Laing hopes that the law 
only may be bad, and that the case was fairly 
tried. But the general impression was, that Mr 
Crusentolphe had suffered gross injustice under 
legal forms ; and, in consequence, a great assem- 
blage of well-dressed people, of the middle class, 
attended him on his committal to prison; and, 
by their cheers, testified their disapprobation of 
the sentence and the Government. There was 
considerable agitation. The windows of the 
minister of public justice were broken by the 
people ; and, on the other hand, cannon were 
planted in the streets, the palace was protected 
by troops, patroles were everywhere in motion, 
and cavalry was posted in the squares, and 
other places, as if a general insurrection had 
been apprehended. And this in a quiet capital 
of only 80,000 people! Mr Laing imagined this 
much-ado-about-nothing a ruse of the Govern- 
inent, to create alarm, to excite sympathy, and to 
produce a display of loyal feelings, by an affected 
demonstration of fear. 
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From Stockholm, the traveller visited One 
the most interesting points in the past hier 
European civilization, and one which May hee 
bably again become of nearly equal import ~ 
—the island of Gothland. He went Stans 
steam-vessel, and was two days of reaching w 
dilapidated, but ever-intéresting town of Wick 
—‘acity of the middle ages,” and the mn 
of the Hanseatic towns, he APPOArance, from 
the sea, of this ruinous northern Vyre jg x. 
striking, from the numerous remains of churches 
and other ancient structures, huddled Copethe 
ina very small space. The tourist remarks 

I counted thirty-five towers, spires, o1 PrOMiNeNt rein. 
On landing, the aspect is equally novel. ANCIENL trey 
well paved, cross each other in all directioy ‘, and y 
causeway-work, with two or three parallel binds » 
stripes of larger paving stones, running lengthwise threes 
the streets, looks ornamental, or at levst regular, thin 
seen such paving about some cathedral in England Ty 
houses on each side of these ancient streets, are ip geen 
poor cabins, with gardens, potato-ground, and corn omy 
all huddled together, among ruins of churches of y+ 
extraordinary beauty and workmanship, and, as poss 
in very picturesque preservation, The whole city is ee. 
rounded by its ancient wall, with tow ers—square, « yy. 
onal, and round, as they stood in the thirteenth center 
and with very little demotion, Phe wail is entire, ex 
above thaty feet high, for the greater part, and is my 
place demoished. Of forty-five towers upon it, te 
greater part are entire ; some are rooted in, aud used e 
magazines, a prison, storehouses, or workshops, 
~ oe 2 e) Phis curious city (which might accommeds 
within its area and along its paved streets 30,08 & 
40,000 people) Contains at present only 4,268 inbatiaes 
badly lodged in little Cenements, under euiaces of great ae 
and magnificence, which the former tibhabitants reanien 
the supertinity of ther wealth, 
being mneving in sttects once clowded With Che Weasee 


You scares Ly See & Damas 


merchants of ail countries, In the eariier part ea 
iiiadle ages, and before the Hans towns were bead: 
\W isby had jong been the great emporium of comme 
inthe nerth of Eurepe: the market, in which ihe pe 
ductions, even of the Last, brought by caravans te Net 
gored and across the Baltic, met the furs and meas 
the north, and the buyers of the south of Lerope, 
Wisby was, in the tenth and eeventh cent 
(two hundred Yeats before the establishment of iat fe 
seatic league, in L241.) one of the most important 
mercial clues i Lurope. lis mercantile iaws Wer 
garded as the most perfect, and they were Uansiertes 
trance by Sait Louis, 
Was copied tiem the constituuions of Waisby, ae ae 
contain the principles of marilime, mercau lic, ae 
nauoual law, as now adopted im all civiiised Cou 
Wisby had a population of 12.000 burgesses, bo 
labourers, tradesmen, Women aud children, i Wt 
teenth century. The foreigners in ihe eleventh om 
were $0 Nuweruus, that eaca nation had its ows OF 
and house of assembly. 
Wisby declined as Lubeck gradually beo® 
the seat of the Hanseatic power. It was stor™ 
, ns 
and sacked, in 1361, by Waldemar of Desm 
and afterwards became alternately the pt) ° 
the Lubeckers and Danes, until it iormeé~ 
the middie of the fifteenth century, the od 
e wae . >. ~ lof 
nest of Eric, the expelled King of Sweden. 
churches are described as the most inter 
Gothic edifices in Europe ; and Wisby * F 
nounced the Rome of those who would 
Gothic architecture in its purity. The 


whose code of the Isie of Oe 


Gothland is a table of limestone, between 
150 feet above the sea level, 77 miles 42 ll 
and 35 im breadth. The populatsas a 
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_ spirit é 
a this detached or isolated community, 
as low a condition as in the conti- 


js are in 
yen part of the kingdom. In 1837, one per- 


eon in every 277 of these happy islanders had 
been condemne : : 
the 147 condemned were convicted, for what, in 
apy civilized country, would be punished as 
moral offences, or one in every 4S persons of 
the «hole population ; and, of these, 41 were 
convicted of crimes of great moral turpitude. 
This is certainly a much higher average than in 
any partof Great Britain, or even in poor Ireland; 
and Mr Laing returns to his former charge, or 
to his solution of the difficulty, and again 
avers— 

That bad government, bad legislation, bad social 
srrangements, are the great demoralizing agents in human 
that drunkenness and ignorance are but second- 


wecie\ ys 
often efficts as Well as causes, of a low 


ary causes 


moral sense—and that there is gross inconsistency in the 


cooduct of the many sincere and good men, who wish to 
jminish immorality and crime, yet oppose all reform or 
change in political or social institutions, 


In Sweden he had previously contended, that 


one main cause of crime was 

To be looked for in the great pressure of the upper privi- 
leged classes upon the time, labour, and property of the 
lowers in the servile condition, in a word, of the mass of 
the popniation, ‘Their low cis il condition—their state of 
restriction and pupillage, in all that relates to the free 
vse and enjoyment of their industry and property—works 
eat of a low moral condition, which even religious know- 
ledge and education cannot elevate, If this suggestion 
be correct, it brings out, ina clear light, the true value 
ef reform in civil institutions, and of giving every man 
inacommunity, his just and natural political rights, 
where these have been invaded and appropriated by ficti- 
tous divisions, classes, and social arrangements of darker 
ag, asthe only foundations fora truly religious and 
moral condition of society : it shows the intimate connec. 
hen between morals and polities, and that the principles 
which are called liberal or radical, are closely united with 
tee cause of religion and morality, and their influences 
vpen human conauct ; and that the many pious and good 
men, who boast themselves conservative in all existing 
ablishments, and opposed to the principles of reform, 
are involved in a contradiction, are upholding sociai 
uTangements which render the diffusion of knowledge 
2¢ religion among mankind altogether nugatory. It is 
early no defect in the physical condition of the Swedish 
poyle, that produces this extraordinary moral state. It 
'S cefect in their civil and political condition, Com- 
jared to the cotter or labourer in Scotland, the Swedish 
peatant is better provided with physical comforts: he is 
far better lodged, better fed ; his access to fuel and food 
> “rin general ; but his property can scarcely be called 
~*own;he has it nominally, and has it not really, for 
‘withdrawn from him by exactions, of so old stand- 
™f, and so involved with rights of great classes in the 
Smmunity, that, like our tithes, they have become a 
Prvperty. He has no freedom of mind, no power of dis- 
wetter: tem opinion from the established church ; 
botnet although toleration nominally exists, a man not 
Mred, confirmed, and instructed by the clergyman of 
“eo could not communicate in the esta- 
uarcien — » and could not marry, or hold office, or 
m rm, - of majority asa citizen ; would, in short, 
Sa. he has no freedom of action, for the system 
= ‘% 48 It existed in France after the conscription 
*Hablished, as a necessary branch of that system for 
‘ting the escape of conscripts, is, together with the 

PUon, established over Sweden in full force. . 
from th + They are subject to corporal chastisement 
oer masters, for negligence in their duty ; and this 
is sanctioned by law(5 cap. 14, Hande/s 
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ually taught by 93 clergymen . | Ba/k,) of the present reign. It reduces this class to the 


State of serfs, who may be cudgelled at pleasure. 

The condition of married agricultural labour. 
ers is very inferior to that of the Norwegian 
housemea ; yet they are, in point of mere food 
and shelter, as well off as the agricultural labour. 


ers of Great Britain, or better, allowing for the 


difference in the established standard of living 
in this country. ‘* It is,” concludes Mr Laing, 


after having elaborately dissected their social 








condition— 

It is evidently not owing to any defect or inferiority 
In their physical condition, in their food or comforts, but 
in their civil condition, in their want of self-respect, from 
the want of self-direction, and of equal law, under a med. 
dling and arbitrary system of government, that this mass 
of the pepulation is demoralized. ‘These two classes of 
labourers paya direct tax to the state, a poll-tax oneach 
male and female above seventeen vears of age. The 
torpare’s landlords have to pay the taxes affecting their 
portions of land, as part of the hemmans, but reckon 
with them for it; and all have to pay the various dues 
to the clergy and parish functionaries, and are subject to 
the very onerous conscription, or military exercise during 
the summer, to the able-bodied men, which is a grievous 
tax upon the time of the labouring class, and from the 
system of passports, necessatily connected with it, an im. 
pediment to the free circulation of labour, The corn. 
laws also press severely on this class. [tis a fixed duty 
on corn imported, and therefore upon a sound principle ; 
but the rapacity of government and the class of land. 
owners have fixed it one-half too high, so that when 
crops fail, government is obliged suddenly to reduce the 
duty. In consequence of this frequent interference, the 
merchant is afraid to import a stock of grain, when prices 
are moderate ; and the country has, therefore, to pay the 
alarm price. Grain, for instance, has been this year about 
three times the average price, or twenty-one dollars for 
what ustially costs seven dollars, Ut has now, before any 
new grain can bein the market, fallen to fourteen dollars, 
With a more moderate duty, requiring no abatement, and 
a steady adherence of government to it, the country would 
have been supplied ever since last crop, at or under four- 
teen dollars, instead of paying one-third more to the 
foreign merchant. 

The elective system in Sweden, and the Consti- 
tution of the different Chambers of the Diet, is 
vicious in the extreme. The clergy, who form 
one Chamber of the Diet—elected by themselves, 
from their own body—are declared, notwith- 
standing their dependence on court-favour, for 
appointments and provision for their families, 
to be the most independent of the four Chambers, 
Poverty prevents many of the nobility from 
attending the Diet at all. One of their many 
privileges is exemption from taxes, which, in 
the land-tax alone, throws a burden of from 54 
to 225 per cent. on the taxed lands. This gross 
abuse has been extended by the pretended 
remedy, which leaves all formerly privileged lands 
exempt from the impost, although the purchasers 


should not be noble. 

The last Chamber of Burgesses consisted of 47 
members—of whom 15 were burgomasters, ap- 
pointed such by the crown ; 10 counsellors ; and 
4 counsellorsof commerce, all under the influence 
of the crown. But, of the entire Diet, in its 
four Chambers—consisting of 718 members—no 
more than 18 in the house of nobles, 25 in 
the house of burgesses, and 122 in the house of 
peasants, were not visibly connected by office 
with the executive, or the court. This is quite 
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conclusive. The house of nobility represents 
about 13,000 persons, and property valued at 
75,000,000 of dollars ; the house of clergy, 14,000 
persons, and 1,000,000 of dollars; the house of 
burgesses, about 66,000 individuals, and abont 
34 000 000 of dollars. 


have each as much influence as the house of the 


Yet these three Chambers 


people, representing PHONO N00 af 4 popul ition, 


and 175.000,000 of dollars Vnother elass— de 
scribed ne people af condition. not nobles or 
yet burgesses, burt catpvonene nye to , Eve pers mye 
having property taxed fer $9,000 000 of dollar 
—are not represents dat all | pron the whole. 
it does not mppear that the sv edish representative 
eyetem need hatha envy aft @nrromndin r noftone 
The cConetitiue 1 hounds  ¢! an hoantitnyl 
counter movements denaminated } lhere 
a 8 plentiful supply of tne means of inetice in 
Sweden: and Mr Latne believes that. however 


fanlty the <yatem of |e rislation may be. the ma 


Chinery for its administration has mueh init te 


he commended, \\ ? rod here rcomplaint whieh 


i” hecoming frequent m coanntries nearer home 


The alienation of Finland hae leseaned the hues 


} 


nese of the courts: and. as the came number of 


individn ile heavy ofa ive hy the profess! 72, forma 


and writing are ne edlessly multiphed, nner the 


appearance af dong eameth ny. bys, thoca “ ho, 


failing of business, want bread But mueh ada 


about nothing eaten iy pory vias all the > ydodre 


departments of »y Country wh h has so many 


noble and semi-noeble cormorante to feed bo 


return to (eothland. Mr | Ane pred Ofte that 


Phie ieland will eame dav be caneidered tha mast im 
portant politi a) pointonm the nerth ef Kurope Fron 
ifs geog apr co 1 . ory, t re) a padiock upon the gu a of 
if nl vn a? i ki 1 —_ cr, Nn ° : jew an effect n 
power, won dieck up the Rueeian navy as in a pond, 


ana ~f¢ ’ ree at gation ’ ‘ Laltye 


Much eagacione 


and i@ wonnd un hy the assertion that Ri<eja 


ai @¢pecrniaftian faliows 


will eneedily poesees hereelf of this portant 
antpoet, ta v , eeizure the Gothlanders may 
not be very averse Phe climate of thie island 
ig remarkably mild In far shle seasons and 


the wrape, the “ ite mul erry, and 


efuations 


the walnut ripene.: and the winter is of short 
duration. Land is \ ry cheap, and conld fo 
reianers be aesured out the tranquility of the 
isiand,a who sare to be ite future lorda, agri 
cu rai ivrante might beter Ipted to seiftie in 


Ceothiana Mr i. ing visited one farm oa «ale 


coneisting of SSt acres of good land much of it, 
howe er. not vet cleared of wood —: f which the 
price was £580 sterling. Another, of 307 Eng- 
sh acres — oof the loam, producing wheat 
and rve, ix returns; 50, in natural grass f 


in three fe ds, for pasturage ; and 
150 underwood, giving fuel 
valued at £875. There were suitable id con- 
venient farm and cotter houses on these estates. 
Another farm, with the houses not so good, was 
valued at £200. These farms are situated only 
a few miles from the town. Cattle, horses, and 
wares are proportionably cheap. 

There may be persons who will like to im- 


hat . vu, 


and fences—was 


4 
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pute the low morality of the Croth landers th the 
following circumstance. The chureh tithe 
not here paid to the Crown, but directly t» the 
clergyman, and always reasonably settled fe 
this good reason, that the parishioners are ts 
titled to ehoose one of three CAN idaten gon, 
them hy the consistory : ard it je 4 fixed Chttng 


to elect him who bargrins to he the moet » 
Pita. 


derate in hie future demands! (One Can hard 
hlama the tithe payers 

Mr Leing epent the winter of Te 8 and . 
part of the year T8887. in Christiania ‘ and jg 
ond of hie Swedish tar, he retour Sin idea ' 
Norway. the land of hie lave and admiration ‘ 
enelode his work Ile may like Norway 
the better for sa closely r mhling Scotland j 


the appearance, manners. and dress of the hie 
i . ° hig ‘ 


} 


ordare Save the ahsence of the mar ileel Tre 


iy » the cheerfol. open fire. and the righ: 

{ ‘ 
ealonred hearth rig and carpet, a traveller be 
anye 


Preaneported hy the fairies come fine winter night etree 


nor cea from an evening party in Prince's Ni ree! 
Kiss bry gh. to ane in Prindsen’.s Gade in ( hrvetian, 
wonld searcely know, Tf he vad canglht co A @rongd 


» ‘ 
he to be deaf tea che di forance of languoge, that 


’ , 
ri ff 


had ¢h mnged the ecane 


Prey haps the desecript ion of the eondition af the 


middle and lower clases in hrist MAL IN eA 
we rarret to say. no sueh etriking similarity me 
the Seatch eviete willhaas ple sing to our read 
is the spectacle of their enjoyment was delight " 
to the tray eller 

Dheir taetee and eacial enjoymente come clase ep y 
claseea, and 


37° f same A tit 


Visit 


deo not, ertiear eal 


y each) other, drawing, music, cat ie, ageem bury 


| ngland or Scotland, enter te 


. 


petyae aorral MpIymMent< Of ONP powell or even ous 
claee + there jie neither time or relish for them in the me 


Bei 


these cages het 


man's family, ner even inthe thriving mane 


all follow theese enjpoyments from taste 


their publie balla, entertainments, and even masqarn 


With ne, such meetings of the lower orders wens 


ecenes of tumalt and riot. frequented onl y the we ae 
. ‘ 


rofligate: the peace-oficer would, in the end, ™ 


, 


master af the ceremonica Hlere y mung persome © 


eeree, of unblemished renuta mon, beronging fe ibe Bim 


and lower classee, frequent them as freely and inne 
as thoee of the higher clase do their publc enorme 


propriety are ae sirctiy ens 
or? 


Menta, decorum and 
and improper characters are carefully exciuere, 


is noevil peculariy attached to these enjoymen® 
ther & 


ho 
the low rank or conduct of the parties: if ets 
if 18 common to all such enjoymenta, whether Meier 
by high or low. Je this community of tasies emo © 
diflerent classes of society, of good or bad tencenc 
these enjoyments be good for one class, they mum + ™ 
ceive, be good for another : they have, undoubted, © 
humanising effects on the character and mannem >—~* 
diffusion among all, serves to knit together the outers 
classes by one common mode of Living. Ii isa den 
faultin the structure of society in Britain, that ve — 
and lower ciasses have tuo litle in common WHE 
other—too few points of contact : their enjoyment, «© 
pations, modes of living, and amusements, are -_ 
that they live like different tribes, accidenta.') phe 
together the same land. I: is perhaps tit wee 
obpection io the late alteration im the ad nee 
the poor laws, and io the preposed alteraiems ©” 
establishment of the grand juries, and of tbe a 
unty meagistracy, that these three links—ts6 * 
are said to be, alone connect the upper #72 no 
classes in Boglaod, by some kinds of comm@e® . 
and iaterests Cut thee away, and periors OF 


oem by pe 
peutry my 
Green's 
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won! en ie 
jowrer lat 
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id fanctionaries. and the whole body of English 
yup te the moon some evening in Mr 
rane balloon, and not be missed by the other classes, 
rb snation in the same tates, and the eame kinds of 
A ir enjormente and modes of living, would raice the 
se the parts of the social body more firmly to- 
per. The evil ef euch an improvement in the tastes 
nabite af the lower « lace ie, that, in the nnhappy con. 
bey ra which the financial difficulties of almost every 
étran hal ali aan plunged the erent hody of the people. 
ape 4 what re necessary ter the hare evistence of 
“ he fe be great, that the moet innocent eniovmente 
ary peed awry and eyen rare and moderate indul. 
purl the labouring man ie imprudent. 


gem bY Pe 
peotry might fl 


ace on the part of 
Thie evil, however, doce not belong to the diffusion of 
refined tastes and enjoymente, but to the effects of exces. 
gre taxation, and of a faulty distribution of property in 
poety pa the mass of the community it obliged to make 
sthe main object of life merely to live, not toenjor, Te 
se egrious and lamentable truth, that, in this poor | 
eren in ordinary veare the cern 


eantry, not producing. | 
# conmmes by 900.000 quarters, there is, he the hetter | 
dutribution of property, and the better financial etate of 
the government, a much greater share of the enioymente | 
of ule, and of a more refined kind, among the middle and | 
lower classes, than in Britain, with all her wealth. 

This is a passage which statesmen shenld pon 
der, We may remark here, that, under its new | 
constitution, the public debt of Norway te hee. | 
tening to extinetion ; and that taxation, in con | 
wquenee, is already lightened | 

Larger acquaintance with the north of Europe | 
Aid not increase the traveller's esteem for the 
King of Sweden, who, instead of imitating the | 


policy of Vasa and his hervie descendants, and | 


clase to a higher level in the seale of civilization, | 
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placing himself in the front of a rising interest in 
Europe—civil liberty and constitutional rights 
being now, what freedom of conscience and reli. 
gions liberty were to them——has been. by the 
whole character of his reign, opposed to the 
spirit of the age. He remarke «Te will be 
considered amone the sinentlar ineonsistencies of 
this age, by its future historians, that the two 
sovereigns e he hold their erowne without any 
pretence to hereditary right, but simply by the 
will of the people Lonis Philip and Carl Johan 
—nre the two princes whe most anxiously ey) 
press popnilar rights, and the free expression of 
pirblie opinion It is not in the least cinwular, 
nor vet inconsistent, but exactly what might 
have heen anticipated, , 

Let us hope that, hesides crossing the Atlantic 
to discover why the mass of the people ina Fede 
ral Republie are in eo much hetter a eocial eon 
dition than under old monarchies and virtual 
Olivarchies, travellers and philosophers will alee 
turn te Norway and to ite sister kingdom, and 
Roth 
countries are monarchies—nay. under the sway 
yet look on this preture 


political and social contrast Sweden, 
of the same sovereign 
andeanthat! In this good work of investigation, 
Mr Taine hae led the way with oa power and 
depth of thenght. and with diserimination and 
sayacity, which entitle him to take a high place, 
and, as we think, the first place, among modern 
travellers, 


TOA LADY ABOUT TO EMIGRATE, 


Axp wilt thon leave thy native land, 
hair maiden, for a stranger clime ? 
And wilt thon leave the merry band 
Thou playedet with in thy girlhood’s prima— 


The merry band that danced about, 
And met thy wildly fond caress, 

When from thy young warm heart welled out 
The gush of holy tenderness? 





The snnny South has brighter skies; 

But thy own clime hath tints for thee, 
Pamiliar ae the bright bine eyes 

That laughed with thine in childhood’s glee. 


Par to the South a nobler stream 
May wander through a richer mead 3 
Bat wilt thou leave for it the gleam 
And murmur of the silver Tweed ? 


The eammer breeze, ’mid Southern trees, 
May float wild music rich and clear; 


Rut when wil! breathe the enmmer hreere 
A kindlier weleome in thy ear? 


To list the harp thou lovest well, 

W hoee atrings are thrilled to Scotland's etory ¢ 
How Wallace fought and Douglas teil, 

On Scotland's hills, for Scotland's glory. 


And trust me, maiden fair! the aoul 
Ofpatriot music highest ewells 

Where rocka are rough and torrents roll, 
And bloom on high the heather belle 


No Southern harp hath tones so aweet, 
When love's the burden of the seng ; 

No tones so thrilling aa when meet 
Old Albyn’s clane her hills among. 


Then wilt thou leave thy native land, 
Fair maiden! for a stranger clime ? 
And wilt thou leave the merry band 


Thou playedst with in thy girlhood's prime ? 
GP. 





THs was a 


merry month i’ the days gone by ! 

Our ancestors and their festivities 
my come to recollection with the rise 
May Day's sun ; and Fancy joyously 


Eyes the green earth and the cerulean sky, 
—— of olden May, and all its witcheries. 

‘nature is unchanged. The melodies, 
perfumes, and the vitality 


Of May, are still the same. The hawthorn throws, 

As heretofore, its odour on the breeze ; 

The woodbine sweet in every hedge.row blows ; 

Oaks still put forth their apples ‘neath May's biue; 

Larks people every clond, as erst ; and trees, 

Still choir the same May songs our foresires =~ to, 
Ww. . 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE FAR WEST; 


OR, A FEW WEEKS’ ADVENTURES AMONG THE HUDSON'S BAY FUR-TRADERS 
NO. II. 


(Continued from our Number for October 1838.*) 


Notrnine worthy of remark occurred during a 
tedious ride of about two hours across the prairie, 
on our return to the forest, except that, on our 
way, we overtook a few of the hunters, who 
were engaged in dragging and goading on their 
etruggling captives, the two buffaloes, Several 
times, these powerful animals succeeded in get- 
ting their limbs partially freed from the ropes, 
composed of twisted thongs of raw hide, with 
which they were entangled; but their efforts 
at complete extrication were of no avail; for 
new thongs were, by the aid of the dogs dis- 
tracting the animals’ attention, again and 
again more securely fastened. It was found, 
however, that it would be impossible to convey 
them through the woods alive, without great 
trouble and less of time. Mr C- . therefore, 
gave orders for their slaughter as soon as we 
arrived at our breakfasting place. 

Here we found the rest of the party, all ap- 
parently in high glee at the result of our bison 
hunt, having killed, as IT now for the first time 
ascertained, thirteen of these ponderous animals, 
besides the two which were taken alive, Having 
tethered our horses, and given directions for the 
collection of dried grass for their refreshment, 
we joined the hunters, who were seated, in small 
groups, around smoking heaps of damp sticks 
and leaves—this being the method usually 
adopted in the woods, of scaring those intoler- 
able nuisances, mosquitoes, For my own part, 
I think the cure is as bad as the disease, as the 
smoke and smell produced is insufferable ; and, 
unless one sit directly in the current of smoke. 
he cannot reckon on being tree frem the attacks 
of the insect. However, our horses seemed to 
enjoy the protection of the smoke more than we 
did. 

In the meantime, the poor buffaloes were 
undergoing the last sentence of the law, at a 
little distance, much to the satisfaction of the 
hunters who had had the arduous task of con- 
veying them so far on their way ; though, I con- 
fess, 1 felt sick at heart when I saw the poor 
animals writhing under the torture of the knife. 
However much pleasure the chase and subse- 
quent death of the quarry mav give to the true 
sportsman, he cannot fail to recoil from witness- 





ing systematic butchery, particularly when ap- | 
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© Six months have elapsed since the first part of this 
exciting narrative appearrd—a somewhat long interval ; 
but our readers must remember that the shores of Lake 
Superior and its tributary rivers are net within a quick 
return of pos. To some of them, Mis Jameson's 
“Rambic,” in pearly the same scenes, will have agreeabir 


supplied the lapse. 


plied to those animals which, from their peey 
liar disposition and habits, are denominated 


' game ; but, among the North American trappen, 


sights of this kind are by no means uncommos 
and he who takes up his residence with them, 
must make up his mind to witness their frequent 
recurrence. During the subsequent partition of 
the still warm beef among the hunters an 
Indians, our attention was called to the ens. 
dition of three of the dogs, which had beens 
terribly gored in their encounter with the og 
bull during the day’s hunt, that Mr C—— yy 
reluctantly obliged to order them a brace 
bullets a-piece. 

By the time these, and sundry other item 
were disposed of, the day was so far advanced 
that Mr C——— thought it would be more pn. 
dent to make preparations for our accommodation 
during the ensuing night, than run the risked 
mistaking the path, and falling into swamp 
while crossing the woods to the Fort in the 
dark. His proposition met the unanimous eo 
sent of all concerned ; and it was agreed, that 
a party, headed by Mr (C——, should ree 
noitre the woods on the edge of the praine, z 
search of a more sheltered situation for a 
encampment than had been chosen by our a 
vanced-guard in the morning ; while those whe 
felt so inclined, should, with the dags, seow 
the forest in search of some of the larger game 
Charles and I avowed our intention of precees- 
ing with the latter party ; and, having agree 
on mutual signals, once more mounted our heres 
and rode off through the more open parts of Ge 
forest, towards a small lake, to which we wer 
xuided by a couple of Indians on foot, 
assured us that we would without fa me 
with game of some sort in its Vicinity, a8 1 
had never been near it without observing 
recent trails of deer and wolves, which hac comt 
to drink, and the latter began their evenimg 
prowl about the time we would reach # &% 
our way, Charles introduced me to Jaques 
sain, one of the half-breed hunters, who former! 
was in his own employ, but had been obligec ® 
leave him, on account of a quarrel with some® 
the Indians in his neighbourhood, whe had s#e™ 
by the shades of their fathers, to take reveat 
for some fancied injury. I had observed 1 
man before; he seemed a sort of chief ames 
both his Indian and half-caste companiens. 
bowed gracefully on our introduction ; anc & 
on the way, he boasted of the deeds and ort 
position of bis favourite hound Vivant, his oss 
eyes sparkled with enthusiasm, and hs 
formed features were lighted up with 2 ® 
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an of intelligence but seldom noted in the 
handsome and athletic race to which 
pelonged. His father was a French Canadian, 
~ his mother one of the Omahaw beauties. 
He. Charles, and I, kept together, a little be- 
pind the main party ; and we soon became very 
ate. I found him well acquainted with the 
aaa and customs of various Indian tribes— 
ere been achief among thet mahaws (a branch 
of the Sioux nation, whose territory is situated 
astit the sources of the Missouri) for several 
: for various short periods, 
1 obtained a promise from 


otherwise 


among other tribes. | : 
him that he would, during our stay at the Fort, 


sive me a sketch of his life and adventures, 
ehich, | hope, when inserted, my readers will 
énd interesting 

Having heard the repeated call of wild turkeys 
very near us, | expressed a wish to obtain a shot 
st them. We, therefore, diverged from the 
route the hunters were pursuing, and soon found 
ourselves alone in a part of the mighty forest, 
where the heaps of broken branches and decayed 
leaves clearly proved that no human foot had 
passed over its surface for many years—perhaps 
centuries, 

While making our way—slowly, and with 
great difficultv—through these encumbrances, 
3 fatter was heard among the branches under 
our horses’ feet; and, with a sereaming and 
eckling which the horses did not seem to relish 
atall,a fine hen-turkey, with a numerous and 
vell-grown progeny, flew, or rather serambled, 
from the tops of the branches and underwood 
tothe nearest tree. Charles immediately fired, 
and brought down the hen; and T had just 
drawn the trigger, with equal success, at a 
couple of the brood, which were preparing to 
fy, when a large wild cat, or grey lynx, appeared 
irom behind a fallen tree; and, after eyeing 
ws, for an instant, with the most consummate 
impudence, darted on Charles’ turkey, flung it 
over his shoulder, and was immediately lost to our 
new amongthe brushwood,. This was intolerable 
—to be thus cheated of our game; but it was too 
late to grumble, though each blamed the other 
‘or not having fired at the intruder. But the 
‘set was, we were all so amazed at its boldness, 
that no one thought of shooting it till too late. 
However, I have no doubt each mentally resolved 
t look better after fallen game for the future. 

After having picked up my game, and ex- 
amined the underwood around the spot where 
the lynx disappeared, without again seeing it or 
“iy vestige of its prey, we were proceeding in 
aoe of more turkeys, when, on a sudden, 

ard several shots in quick successsion, 
‘parently at a considerable distance, which we 
oon lessening as fast as the closeness of 
mr es and the inequalities of the ground 
= a Again the reports reached our 
despei ming as distant as before, and we almost 
ired of being able to make up with the 
doa, ed companions being better acquainted 
ature of the soil, from its appearances, 

“on out of sight and hearing ; and I was 
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left alone, plunging and floundering among deep 
beds of leaves, which concealed, under a dry and 
equal surface, holes, probably occasioned by the 
uprooting of one or more trees, containing 
trunks, roots, branches, and leaves, mingled in 
a particularly soft and unpleasant state of de- 
composition. In these treacherous deposits, 
my horse, after sinking a foot or two, stuck so 
firmly that I was more than once obliged to dis- 
mount beside him, and keep in a state bordering 
on perpetual motion, to preserve, in any measure, 
a footing on the sounder fragments of timber 
mingled with the mass—meanwhile, jerking the 
bridle, and coaxing the horse, to cause him to 
exert himself vigorously in his own and my 
extrication, After spending above an hour by 
myself in this manner, | began to feel consider- 
able uneasiness at the unpleasant prospect be- 
fore me; for the shades of evening were coming 
on; and, as I could neither see nor hear any- 
thing of my companions or their path, I felt 
morally certain of having to spend the night in 
the dreary wood; and my anxiety was very 
materially increased when, after a few minutes’ 
more riding, my poor horse became exceedingly 
lame. I dismounted beside him; and, by coax- 
ing, contrived to get him on a few hundred 
yards, when he lay down, and would, not. 
withstanding all my efforts, make no farther 
attempt to proceed. For some time I stood be- 
side him, in hopes that he would again rise ; but, 
poor animal, he seemed to be getting gradually 
worse, and, fromthe nature of his symptoms, I 
had reason to believe that he had been bitten by 
a rattlesnake, or some other equally venomous 
reptile. I could not ascertain the situation of 
his wound, being apprehensive of bodily injury 
were I to approach too near to him while rolling 
in agony ; I therefore left him to his death-bed 
reflections, and looked round for the highest 
neighbouring tree, hoping that, if I could reach the 
top, I might see the reflection of the camp-fires, 
and thereby discover my distance from, and route 
to them. With considerable difficulty I reached 
the top, and was much gratified to find my ex- 
pectations more than realized. Instead of the 
distant and faint illumination which I had ex- 
pected, a lurid glare was diffused through the 
atmosphere, appearing most intense over a par- 
tially open space about a mile to the westward, 
I also observed, that, between me and this spot— 
which I felt sure could be no other than Mr 
C 's camp—there extended a considerable 
space, but thinly covered with large trees, pro- 
bably a cedar swamp. After making these ob- 
servations, I prepared to descend, previously 
however firing one of the pistols which had been 
dangling from my belt all day, in the vain hope 
of being answered by some of my more fortunate 
companions. I was indeed answered, but in a 
manner suited to remind me of my lonely and 
dangerous situation ; for, as the numerous echoes, 
awakened in the gloomy recesses of the silent 
forest, became fainter and fainter until they 
utterly died away, a starving wolf sent up a 
series of the most mournful howls from beneath, 
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while numerous members of the fraternity filled 
the air on all sides with the same unmusical ca- 
dences. 1 hastened to descend ; and having re- 
possessed myself of my gun, which I had left 
leaning on an adjoining tree, proceeded, as 
quickly as [ could, to the place where my steed 
was lying, intending, should T not find him 
already dead, to put an end to his misery at 
once, rather than leave him to be torn piecemeal, 
while vet alive, by the hungry brutes whose 
vells were still ringing in my ears. The dav- 
light was by thistime nearly gone, but the wood 
was not so dark as T should have expected. | 
could still, with a little groping, find my way to 
the spot where the horse lay moaning and tumb- 
ling. but apparently inthe same estate as when | 
left him. Poor animal! I shall never forget the 
mournful looks | fancied he gave me when he 
saw my intentions towards him. My first ball 
not giving him immediate relief, IT was forced 
to send him a second; and in the interval my 
feelings were so painful that T could seareely 
steady my hand whilst | gave him his quietns. 
While removing his various trappings previ 
ous te suspending them on a tree, that they 
might not share the fate of the earease, I dis 
covered that my two voung turkeys had disap- 
peared, having been probably taken by the wolves 
asa gout, preparatory to their supper of horse- 
flesh, 

W hile ascending a tall pine ata little distance, 
to deposit the saddle, Ae.. ont of reach, Leould 
hear the rustling of the bushes below, as the 
greedy animals arrived from all quarters, to take 
possession of the spoil, This alone would not 
have given me any serious alarm, as. being well 
acquainted with the cowardly disposition of 
wolves in general, | knew that, after shewing 
mvself, | had only to raise a shout or fire a shot 
amongst them, when they would immediately dis- 
perse in all directions ; but presently alow 
growl grated on my ear, and, looking down, I 
saw the dark form of a large bear snuffing about 
my gun, which was lvine near the foot of the 
tree. I dared not move, lest he should observe 
and endeavour to reach me, for 1] was not ten 
feet above him. After twisting and scratching 


mv wun, and grunting like a hog all the time, he | 


was kind enough to shuffle off towards the ban- 
quet, probably more tempted by the crunching of 
the bones, (which I could hear most distinctly, ) 
than inclined to pay the attention to me which, 
underothercircumstances he would undoubtedly 
have done. Having witnessed his departure 
with sincere pleasure, | made my way down, 


and dangerous walk, hoping that, could I reach 
the edge of the morass before-mentioned unmo- 


lested, 1 should be able. from the thinness of the | 


wood. and the light afforded by the camp-fires, 
te find my wav round or across it, and ultimately 
reach my destination. |] met with no interrup- 
tion further than frequently stumbling over 


fallen trees, falling headieng into holes, thereby 








and, having loaded my gun jand pistols, with | MrC 


a brace of bullets in each barrel, set out in as | of caution on my part, I found myself unexpet 


good spirits as 1 could muster on my difficult | edly in a situation of the greatest danger. 


occasionally nearly shooting myself, with 

rous similar inconveniences on the way. 

being annoved by a pertinacions wolf, which 
continually presenting himself hefore or on tithe 
either side of me, gurring most Viciously, gx: 
probably anxious to distract my attention rw 
others of the species, whose glaring oye — 
most distinctly visible around, and who probsbi 
intended to make an attack as soon AS this oi 
ject was gained, But I was up to them: and 


seizing a favourable opportunity, fired at 


annoving attendant, sending him and the rest 
the pack away, velling like a dozen trampledcc 
curs, This, however, was the last annovanes | 
met with on this oceasion, for, within five minnts 
after I fired at the wolf, 1 was jogging Joispel, 
along on Charles’ horse, while he and A Cen 


of Indians accompanied me en foot, listening ¢ 


a brief account of the varions adventures whine 
had befallen me since Jaques and he had eo yp. 
ceremoniously left me. After which, Charles 
gave me the following account of his own mis 


haps, which were nearly as dangerous as min 


© Jaques and I,” said he, © kept up with ead 
other for some time after we left von. We som 
got on the trail of the hunters, (and | wish I bec 
kept on it ;) but, hearing distant reports ine 
almost opposite direction from that we were per. 
suing, | left Jaques, and turned off at righ 
angles from the track, hoping thus to save a lon 
cireuitons ride ; but [E soon found out mv ere 
for, coming to a very thick part of the forest 

dismounted, and led my horse through mar 
winding paths, till | once more reached the ope 
wood. when, to my dismay, T found | was utterh 
ignorant in which direction T had come, or bee 
to proceed. T wandered about, amusing mre 
by shooting turkeys, hoping the hunters mig: 
pass within hearing of the reports; bu 

this I] was grievously mistaken, However, ait 
some time, I once more got onthe trail, and, ® 
mediately after, came upon four Indians, whe be 
been left by the hunters to flay the carcases¢ 
half a dozen wolves, shot out of a pack of a ser 
or more, which had been surprised by the hunter 
while devouring an elk. From this party 

learned that it was useless to proceed in seat 
of the hunters, as I could scarcely expect tema 
up with them before the night came on, wher - 
would undoubtedly lose the tract. 1 therefor 
guided by one of the Indians, who are never® 
a loss, even in the most intricate parts o © 
forest, as to their route, set off in this direct™ 
We had reached the opposite end of this cede 
swamp, and could see the illumination fre: 
's watch-fires, when, by a sinculat ™™ 





Te 


Indian had, by imitating the cry of a speci® * 
owl, succeeded in discovering several 
on their roosts.* I dismounted, and, be™™ 





* The turkeys uniformly gobble when they bear © 
cry or hootings of the owls, The Indian = 
well aware of this circumstance ; and, in the rete 
light nights, they conceal themselves, and. OT el 
imitating the cry, discover where the turkeve are 
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gown one by one. I had killed three when the 
Indian pointed to a tree at a few vards’ dis- 
tance, on Which several were perched. I got 
mi\ gun i 
to stay with the horse, | made My WAY as hoise- 
lessly 08 possibly among the thick brushwood, and 
having reached a suitable hiding-place close to 
the tree, | fired beth barrels, and brought 
down two splendid turkeys, being all I could dis- 


cern from my retreat. I then left my gun, 
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my horse, proceeded to bring them | had heard thecry of a wolf in the direction I had 


— 
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gone; but, as he knew I was well armed, he had 
no fear of me. ‘At this moment, added the 


trapper, ‘we both heard the cry of the animal, 


n readiness; and, desiring my companion | 


l then 


and simultaneously shouted to vou, 


_ forced my way among the brusawood in search 


vithout loading it again, leaning against a tree, | 


and preceeded towards some bushy underwood, 
among which both birds fell. After forcing mv 
way through numerous obstacles, | found that, 
before | could reach the desired spot, | should 
have to ereep below a laree fallen branch. | 
did net hesitate, but knelt down; and had got 
my head out on the other side, when | was 
startled by hearing a ferocious yell, uttered ap- 
parently close alongside. LT looked) cautiously 
round, and through the interstices of the leaves 
above me, but nothing was to be seen. Again 
the yell thrilled on my ear, seeming nearer, if 
possible. than before; while, at the same instant, 
the Indian uttered a warning-ery. I now felt 
that | was in rather a serious scrape, and heartily 
repented having ventured so far for the sake of 
two paltry turkeys, Shutting my eves, I expect- 
ed every moment to feel myself torn by the 
fangs of some large and ferocious animal. Being 
completely under the branch and its incumbent 
bed of leaves, | knew T could make no attempt 
at defence, unless the assailant should commence 
operations in front, when | could try the effect 
oa pistol-ball on him. Comforting myself with 
the latter suggestion, I was about to raise my- 
self (for T had fallen flat on my face through 
fear) and once more look about me. when sud- 
dealy l felta warm but fetid breath pass over 
my face, followed by the well-known gurr of a 
voll, close to my ear, Turning my head to see 
we fullextent of my danger, my eyes met the 
earning pupils and white fangs of the animal. 
A few seconds passed, and it was still gazing on 
me, no doubt calculating the extent of the meal 
would have when it commenced operations, 
aod, in the interim, employing the time in sharp- 
fg ite teeth, and gurring hideously ; another 
tecund elapsed, a gush of blood spouted from a 
— in its breast, and, with a deafening howl, 
‘ich completely hushed the report of a rifle, fired 
en it rolled over, and expired. 
diate : rapper of Mr © 8 party imme- 
y alter made his appearance ; and, having 
“sisted to extricate me from my uneasy pos. 
ture, told me that, havi b : by M 
Conan, o} ‘at, having been sent out by Mr 
‘ee im ip with several others, to shoot tur- 
out Pn swamp, he had wandered about with- 
By guide a any game, until he fell in with 
oo. =i © acquainted him with my where- 
occupation, and mentioned that he 


ee 





By — 
le ) anrvent repetition of this sound, the turkeys are kept 
oa. of alarm that they dare not fly; so that, if 

careful to shoot those on the lowest branches 


fem be may frequently secure @ flock of twenty or thirty. 
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of you; and, hearing the often-repeated growl 
of the animal, concluded you must be in some 
danger. | beat the bush all round, without 
seeing either you or the wolf, for some time. The 
moment I saw the brute, | fired; and it is well fer 
vouthat the wound proved immediately mortal.’ 
You may well believe, concluded Charles, © I re- 
turned grateful thanks to the Indian trapper for 
his timely assistance ; and having picked up the 
turkeys, we made the best of our way to the spot 
where I left my horse, (leaving the grim carcase 
of the wolf as a supper for some ef his hungry 
companions.) and set off in this direction, deter- 
mined to let nothing tempt me to more adven- 
tures until | had procured a good night's rest.” 

1, having some time befere come to a similar 
determination, was not sorry to reach the camp 
soon after Charles had concluded his narration, 
I wish I could give the reader an adequate de- 
scription of the scene which presented itself 
before us as we emerged from the ever-gloomy 
wood into a space bordering on the prairie, 
selected by Mr (- as being the driest and 
most sheltered spot within several miles. The 
most prominent object was a huge fire, composed 
of several large trees, which had been hewn 
Lhe carcase of 





so as to fall across each other. 
some large animal—which I afterwards heard 
was a moose, shot hy some of the Indians while 
reconnoitring the woods in search of a suitable 
spot for a night encampment — depended by 
some ingenious contrivance (somewhat similar 
to that described inthe first number of this nar- 
rative) amidst the tallcolumn of lurid smoke and 
sparks which seemed to unite the brilliantly 
illumined atmosphere above, with the roaring 
conflagration before us. 

As soon as our arrival was observed, Mr C-—— 
came up and informed us that the hunting party 
had just before made their appearance, and find- 
ing that Charles and I had not yet arrived, were 
about to disperse through the woods in search of 
us. Fortunately they had staid to refresh them- 
selves. Had they set out at once, they would 
probably have missed us, and searched all night. 
I went with Charles to see his horse accommo- 
dated for the night, before going with Mr © 
into a shanty which had been hurriedly ereeted 
for our reception. Charles and I found the hun- 
ters all busied with their horses. ‘These were 
tied within twenty yards of the camp fire, side by 
side, to a rope of twisted hide, stretched between 
two trees, eating, apparently with great relish, a 
quantity of prairie grass, which had been col- 
lected during the day. Smoking heaps of wet 
leaves were placed at short distances behind 
them, to prevent their being annoyed by mus- 
quitoes. The hunters were all much grieved at 
the fate of my beautiful horse ; and one old In- 
dian, after uttering many unintelligible lament- 
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ations, desired Jaques to tell me that, when he 
returned tu the Fort, he would send one of the 
young men of his tribe with a message to his 
squaw, desiring her to send him his best and 
fileetest horse as a gift tothe white stranger. I 
declined his offer; but presented him with my 
hunting knife, as an acknowledgment of his dis- 
interested kindness. 

On returning with my cousin to MrC , we 
found him seated on the ground in the log-hut, 
anxiously waiting for our assistance in discussing 
a hot roast turkey, (grievously burnt on one side, ) 
a fragment of cold roast bison hump, some bis- 
cuit, and a large flask of spirits—all which arti- 
cles were stuck in various crevices of the par- 
tially decayed root of a tree, which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, served as atable. The hut itself 
consisted of three sides, composed of logs piled 
anyhow on each other, while the roof was nothing 
but a heap of the larger branches of the trees 
which formed the sides. At a little distance be- 
ture the open side, was a smoking fire, which, 
together with others, completely prevented the 
appearance of a single musquito. But I must con- 
fess, that, when Charles and I joined Mr C , 
we paid more attention to the discussion of the 
various eatables before us, than to the nature of 
any other arrangements for comfort or conven- 
ience. Having fully satisfied our craving appe- 
tites, and emptied the afore-mentioned flask 
among us, meanwhile relating to each other all 
the adventures which we had had since we last 
met, we rolled ourselves in buffalo robes, and, 
lying with our feet towards the fire, soon fell fast 
asleep. 

On awaking next morning, I found that my 
companions were up and out, having evidently 
partaken of the remains of last night’s supper, 
some stray fragments being all I could discover 
as left for my breakfast. While making the most 
of these, MrC entered, and congratulated me 
on having had such sound sleep, as my cousin and 
he had been very soon awakened by the noise 
made by the Indians and hunters, as they got 
jovial over their cups. Having gone out to put 
an end to this disturbance, they returned, and 
again lay down, but were soon roused by a more 
serious commotion, which was supposed to have 
had the following origin:—One of the horses 
had broken loose, and wandered into the woods. 
There he had attracted the attention of some 
hungry wolves, (probably lured by the widely- 
diffused scent of our roasting operations ;) these 
united into one pack, and gave chase. The poor 
animal, seeing his danger, attempted to return to 
our protection, and had nearly reached the other 
horses, when his pursuers made up to him, and, 
before an Indian, who was roused by the scuffle, 
could give the alarm, had overcome his desperate 
attempt at defence, and were gorging themselves 
with his vitals. “ We loosed the hounds imme- 
diately ; and I,” said Mr C , © sent out a few 
Indians on foot after the brutes, with directions 
not to return until they had discovered your 

‘trail, and followed it to where you left your 














, horse-trappings. These men have just returned, 





with all the articles you left, but without .: 
able to make an example of any of eur Pillagigg 
neighbours.” 

It was now about nine o clock, and MrC 
proposed we should rest ourselves for an hour 
two, and then set about making the natin 
preparations for our return to the Factory. m 
however much he enjoyed an excursion like the 
present, he could not conscientiously be longs 
absent from his post. As no one openly dis 
sented, the matter was settled ; and, while the 
hunters were feeding their horses, cleaning their 
guns, or sitting smoking, I went in search ¢ 
Jaques, and with him strolled over the neigh, 
bouring prairie, listening to his account of the 
previous day's hunt.—They had, after killin. 
seven wolves, got on the trail of a bear, which 
after a long chase, climbed into a tree, and wm 
brought down by a round of balls. Nothing ee 
worthy of note occurred until they reached the 
camp. 

On returning to Mr C » we found him ep. 
gaged in superintending the packing of beef 
turkeys, skins, &c., &c., and loading several ¢ 
the horses with these bundles as fast as made up 
The hounds were coupled, and each pair put un- 
der the charge of an Indian. These preliminary 
arrangements being made, the fires were put 
carefully out, and, having our guns and rifles in 
the best order, Mr C——, Charles, and I, a. 
companied by Jaques and ten hunters, mounted 
our horses, and rode after those who had th 
pack-horses and hounds in charge, along th 
edge of the prairie, in search of a convenient 
passage through the forest. As the wood ap 
peared very dense, we did not attempt to foree 
our way through it, but skirted the edge till we 
reachedthe Fish River. Here we had good shoot 
at wild swans and geese, which were padaling 
over the surface, or nestling among the reeds « 
the margin of this beautiful, winding stream. 
The wild fowl seemed quite unconscious of o 
approach, until we fired on them; and thes 
instead of our seeing but a few here and thert 
the air seemed to be filled with myriads of thee 
birds, which had risen out of the reeds arouné. 
while the rocks and woods echoed and re-echoe: 
their discordant screams. For some time | ¥# 
utterly bewildered by the tumultuous confuse 
of tongues, accompanied by the loud whizz of # 
many wings in action above us. After wheelie 
round us at a great height for some minate 
they gradually descended ; and, when they ¥e 
within shot, we poured a destructive fire up® 
them. ‘They again rose high in the clear & 
screaming as loudly as before ; but, so so08 ™ 
their wounded and dead companions were P& 
ceived in the hands of the Indians, they ut 
a loud, mournful cry, very different from 
harsh and angry scream before uttered, 
probably indicating that they understood that 
where man asserts his dominion, the inferior al 
mals must give way, and that, even in this J0ae. 
and lovely spot, they must not expect t rema* 
undiscovered—as, with outstretched necks a0 
broad pinions, they soared through the 
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¢ of the atmosphere, in search of some 
gistant and unfrequented stream or lake. 

Leaving the Indians to dispose of our new 
booty among themselves, our party rode on be- 
fore, and soon entered an open glade of the 
forest, when, not observing any game, we pushed 
on till we reached the Factory. 

Everything seemed to have gone on well since 
ue left it. P 
gress, and the clearing was considerably enlarged. 
inshort, Mr C was so well satisfied with 
the amount and execution of the work, that, 
when the Indians made their appearance, he re- 
quested us to assist him in distributing a part of 
the game and beef brought home among the 
Sioux, together with an allowance of spirits, 
(plentifully diluted with water, ) and orderedthem 
to stop their labours for that day, and, while 
their supper was preparing, enjoy themselves 
with their companions. Each of the Sioux who 
had accompanied us was a hero in his own esti- 
mation, and told, according to Jaques’ inter- 
pretation, most astounding stories of the cunning 
and prowess with which he attacked and de- 
sroyed numerous wild animals. According to 
their own account, each had destroyed more 
game than had been obtained by the whole 
party collectively. None of their anxious 
auditors appearing to doubt, in the slightest 
degree, the veracity of these statements, we did 
not conceive it prudent or necessary to contra- 
dict them, 

The sum-total of the slain being at length 
determined, Mr C proposed that the red 
men should take their bows and arrows, and 
compete for a prize. All who possessed thvse 
arms were eager to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves as marks- 
men; but, as a great majority appeared dis- 
mtisied—having left these and all their other 
*eapons tothe care of their squaws, knowing 
that, while employed in the formation of a fur- 
trading establishment on their own territory, 
they could have no real oceasion for their use— 
Mr C_—. offered the same premium to each of 
four Indians, who should, by a council of twelve 
of the oldest Sioux present, be considered the 
best dancers, As, after this last proposition was 
fully interpreted to all present, they seemed 
perfectly satisfied with it, the ground was cleared, 
moothed, and tramped hard, A few logs were 
rolled together at one end of the allotted space, 
‘n which the prize council, and a number of the 
hunters and servants, took their station; and, 
lstly, the prizes—each a yard of scarlet blan- 
Keting— were brought out and exhibited to the 
‘“lmiration of all the candidates. When every- 
rnd nad been arranged, Mr © gave the 
ys ; and immediately several young men 
' sa : out from their companions, and, placing 

‘selves at certain distances from each other. 
ion wie dance by leaping and clapping their 
; after which, they commenced a series of 

~ "0st ludicrous capers imaginable, keeping 

* by flourishing sticks—representing toma- 
every now and then blending their 











The builders had made great pro- | 
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deep voices with the beat of their moccasins, on 
the hard, dry soil. The first set being at length 
tired, or, more probably, having exhausted their 
list of bodily contortions, rejoined their com. 
panions ; and two other sets, of about the same 
number, appeared successively, and performed 
their antics in much the same style. 

Feeling somewhat wearied with the sameness 
of these performances, I was making my way 
across the clearing towards the house, when [ 
was overtaken by Mr C , who requested me 
to return fur a few minutes, when | should have 
an opportunity of witnessing the celebrated Sioux 
war-dance, I immediately retraced my steps ; and, 
on reaching my former position, found all the 
Indians who were to jvin in the next dance, 
(supposed to be in commemoration of a victory, ) 
standing in small circular groups, apart from 
each other. In the centre of each group stood 
one of the half-caste hunters, representing the 
devoted prisoner of war. At a signal from the 
prize-council, each group began its gyrations 
round the victim in the centre, chanting, with- 
out much harmony, the deeds of their warriors, 
and jeering the puny attempts of their opponents’ 
warfare, alternately with making the woods 
re-echo the shrill war-whoop of their powerful 
tribe, while brandishing their imitation toma- 
hawks within a hair-breadth of the sealp of their 
prisoner. In the confusion attendant on the 
movements of so great an assemblage of dark- 
skinned beings, aided by the increasing darkness 
—for it was now getting late—I could not dis. 
cern all the evolutions of the dancers; but saw 
enough to make me feel thankful that there was 
no probability of my falling into the hands of 
blood-thirsty Indians as a prisoner of war. I 
remained a spectator of this and another war. 
dance, and then left the Indians to enjoy them. 
selves in these or any other noisy ways they 
pleased, while I hastened to place the log. walls 
of the factory between me and the deafening 
sound of their caterwauling chant and savage 
war-whoop. On entering the house, | met Mrs 
C , who informed me that Charles had just 
come in to announce to her his intention of 
departing next day for the coast. She had re- 
quested him to remain for a few days longer, 
when she wou!d be glad to avail herself of the 
opportunity of returning, with her daughters, to 
Fort Madeline. My cousin, however, was fear- 
ful lest he had already exceeded his instructions ; 
and was intent on sailing across the lake towards 
his own post, having been absent from it nearly 
six weeks. Mrs C urged me to prevail on 
Charles to remain, at least, over another day, 
which would give her time to make the neces. 
sary arrangements for their return home. This, 
with the timely assistance of the Misses and Mr 
C , 1 managed; and it was finally agreed 
that we should start by day-break on the morn-~- 
ing after next. 

After disposing of this matter, I accompanied 
my friends and cousin to see the Indians at their 
supper: this was laid out, or rather cooked— 


for each laid out his own portion, preparatory 
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to bolting it, in the most expeditious and dog- 
like manner possible—in the cleared space be- 
hind the factory, mentioned before, which served 
as a kitchen. We assisted in measuring out an 
allowance of grog to each individual ; after which, 
seeing that all were as comfortable and enjoying 
themselves as much as present circumstances 
would permit, we returned to the house, and sat 
down to a substantial meal of elk venison, turkey, 
bison-hump, bear ham and tongue, &c., with a 
plentiful dessert of wild strawberries. The 
liquors as usual. 

Next morning I was roused by the noise of 
the choppers, as they began their several tasks 
with renewed energies. It was bare!y day-light; 
but, feeling very wakeful, I got up, and, finding 
that none of the family had as yet left their 
sleeping apartments, 1 went out to superintend 
the logging. I think I mentioned before that 
the Sioux were under the immediate direction of 
twelve experienced lumberers, who had been 
engaged by the Hudson’s Bay Company, to fix 
on the situation for, and assist in the erection of 
several new forts and factories, including the 
present. 

On the present occasion, I felt much surprised, 
ag I walked leisurely among the Sioux builders, 
at the readiness which they manifested in obey. 
ing the orders of their directors, and the skill 
and perseverance with which, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, they applied each tool lent 
them to its appropriate use, while universal 
good humour prevailed around. I could not 
have believed it, if I had not had this oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the fact, that the haughty 
Indian would be induced, by the prospect of 
remuneration, to lower himself, for the time 
being, to the station of a servant, and submit to 
the control of the usurping ‘pale faces ;” but, 
on mentioning the subject to my kind host at 
breakfast, he informed me that it required 
the utmost caution on his part, as well as on 
that of the subordinate members of the esta- 
blishment, to prevent the red men supposing that 
they were considered as servants to the whites. 
“Tf,” said Mr C , “ we did not frequently 
mix with them, and endeavour, in various ways 
—as you have seen since you arrived here—to 
entertain them more like friends than subjects, 
they would, long ere this, have decamped, tak- 
ing with them everything they could lay their 
hands on: but you see that, by a judicious 
mode of treatment, they can be made, for the 
present, very useful members of our society ; 
and I am sure they are more willing to oblige 
us than a set of ‘helps, hired at enormous 
wages in the States or Canadas, would be.” 

After breakfast, I went out in search of 
Jaques, intending to ask him to accompany me 
in a walk along the banks of the river, when 1 
could listen to the account he promised me of his 
life and adventures among Indians. 1 found him, 
witha fellow-hunter, engaged in felling a magni- 
ficent oak, and remained to witness the last efforts 
of the doomed tree to maintain its erect position. 
The separation of the massive trunk from the 








root was nearly complete ; but still—wit), 
exception of slight quiverings in the ends of 
smaller boughs—it gave no indication of yiels 
ing to the ringing blows applied by the nerye,., 
arms of the half-breeds. Observing this on 
shifted their point of attack, and plied the ays 
with new vigour, on the opposite side. Pop, 
few seconds, only pellets of bark were detached . 
but, when the axes had reached the tougher 
fibres of the inner wood, every blow seemeg t. 
accelerate tle work of destruction. Present), 
the groaning of the branches—as they swyny 
heavily to and fro, followed by the loud rending 
of the trunk—announced to us that the last tig 
was dissolving : we retired a few paces, while 
the gigantic tree gradually inclined, and g 
length came to the ground with a thundering 
crash, causing the soil around to tremble, and 
the neighbouring trees to reel, and bow their 
lufty heads as if anticipating their own doom, and 
bidding farewell to their prostrate companion, 
After giving place to several red-skins—who 
had been directed to chop the branches of this 
and many equally large trees, which had been 
felled since daybreak, and now lay, shorn of 
their leafy honours, across the space so lately 
cleared for the dancers—Jaques accompanied 
me back to the house, from which, after procur- 
ing our guns and ammunition, we set out on foot, 
followed by the hound Vivant. Having reached 
the Fish River, we proceeded along its banks, 
towards the spot whence the flock of wild-fowl 
had been scared during our previous day's 
sport. On the way, I informed Jaques of my 
principal object in asking his company on the 
present occasion; and he promised to gratify 
me by a faithful recite]. We had passed the 
part of the stream alluded to without seeing a 
single living creature, when suddenly Jaques 
caught my arm and pointed to a large bird soar. 
ing majestically far above our heads, like a pass 
ing mote on the clear blue sky. I could not, 
at the time, account for the ecstasy expressed 
by my companion, as, with strained and unwink- 
ing eyes, he eagerly followed the flight of the 
bird, which, after getting considerably ahead of 
us, turned, dnd wheeling gradually downwards, 
hovered a few hundred feet above the stream, 
and then, as suddenly as if shot, darted head- 
long below the bank. We made all possible 
haste to reach the spot where it had disap 
peared ; but, ere we had gone many yards, 
rose, with a succession of harsh but exulting 
screams, from among the reeds, bearing 4 wild 
duck in its talons; and, skimming. lightly through 
the air, apparently unincumbered by the #¢ 
or weight of its prey, alighted on the top of a 
high rock, about a quarter of a mile farther of. 
We again pushed on, keeping a strict watch “ 
the object of our pursuit, which Jaques, 12 his 
eagerness, hardly found breath to tell me, ¥* 
the black, bald-headed eagle—a species Yet? 
rarely seen east of the Rocky Mountains, 
in general so dificult to kill or capture 
among the Indians, he who has the good fortune 
to obtain a specimen, is either murdered by come 
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+ pis nation, who envy his success, or raised by 
yo to the station of petty chief. The head 
Sy salen, with the pinion feathers, are con. 
dered the most valuable ornaments that can be 
— in the head-dress of a chief, and are fre- 
handed down as heir-looms from father 
tp son, daques had several times met with 
these birds in the course of his peregrinations ; 
byt had never, as yet, had the good fortune to 


cueatly 


shoot one. 
As we approached the hitherto untrodden situ- 


stion, chosen by our magnificent quarry to dis- 
cass his prey, we had to pass over a small hillock ; 
snd, while on the top of it, notwithstanding 
Jaques’ fears lest I should scare the eagle, I 
sould not resist the temptation to remain, for a 
‘ow moments, a spectator of its movements. We 
vere now not more than a hundred and fifty 
vards from it; but it did not appear to have 
observed our approach. The whole surrounding 
wene, as 1 hastily glanced over it, was exquisitely 
lovely: but the rock, on the summit of which 
the noble bird stood—shrieking, and flapping 
his immense wings, while his powerful beak and 
talons were buried in the flesh of his victim—at- 
tracted my especial attention. In the distance, 
i; appeared like a colossal figure of a Syren, 
clothed in sea-green drapery, and presiding over 
the beautifully clear and sparkling water that, 
with an unceasing and sweetly harmonious 
gurgle, laved its fish-like extremity. But, 
hak! what'sthat? The report of arifle. The 
wund reverberated from rock to rock, until 
caught up by and returned, in deeper notes, 
‘rom the mighty forest. The cagle rose heavily 
irom bis prey, by powerful efforts, flew a few 
yards, while large drops of blood pattered 
thickly on the surface of the water; then, 
tumbling over in the air, the feathered monarch 
‘el dead on the opposite bank, while the dying 
echoes of the report still sounded in my ears 
se deep moans from the inmost recesses of the 
roods. While I had been gazing on the beauties 
* unassisted Nature displayed around, Jaques 
had crept softly along the bank, until within 
ninety yards of the game, when, finding a suit- 
*eé resting-place for his rifle, he had taken his 
“Serring aim, and fired with deadly effect. Im- 
"ediately after observing the fall of the bird, 
he leaped into the water, swam across, and, ere 
; leit my post of observation, returned, and 
“ing his weighty prize at my feet. We sat 
orn together on a large stone—almost buried 
‘) the long prairie grass which grew luxuriantly 
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on both sides of the river—and, while Jaques 
expatiated on an Indian superstition with re- 
gard to the origin of the race of black bald 
eagles, (which I have unfortunately allowed to 
escape my memory,) I took out my note-book 
and pencil, and prepared to write in short-hand 
the autobiography of my companion, when, to 
my amazement, he suddenly stopped his narra- 
tion, and, uttering a scream of horror, leaped 
off the stone, and seized his rifle. Although 
perfectly bewildered by the suddenness of this 
extraordinary movement, and without the small- 
est conjecture as to the occasion, yet, perceiving 
that danger was to be apprehended close at 
hand, I instantaneously grasped my gun, and 
fullowed the hasty steps of the hunter. When 
we had gone about five and twenty yards, Jaques 
stopped, and pointed to the seat we had just 


left. A large rattlesnake was coiling itself on 


| 





the top of the stone, while two others were pro- 
ceeding to examine the dead eagle, and the head 
of a fourth protruded from a hole under the 
stone—we had, in fact, been seated over a nest 
of these reptiles. Our danger was not, however, 
very great. The quick-eared half-breed had 
detected the rattling sound which, by a wise 
provision of the Creator, they are compelled to 
make when advancing to the attack; and, on 
louking downwards, he perceived two large 
snakes winding through the long grass behind 
him. I cannot, however, account for bis ex- 
cessive fear at the sight of these creatures, (as 
they are as frequently met with as almost any 
other species in North America,) but by sup- 
posing that he inherited from his mother, or 
derived during his long residence among the In- 
dians, the superstitious dread—almost amounting 
to horror regarding this species of serpent as the 
embodied appearance of the bad spirit—with which 
many tribes of red men are impregnated. But, 
whether this was the case, or whether Jaques 
really was (what he afterwards profes-ed him- 
self to have been) afraid lest the serpents should 
try the much disputed power of fascination upon 
him or not, I cannot say ; but he quickly re- 
covered from his alarm, and joined me in firing 
at them, which obliged them to retire to their 
hole, while we picked up the dead eagle, which, 
to my companion’s delight, was uninjured. We 
then proceeded in search of a safer spot to rest 
on, Of our success, and Jaques’ promised nar- 
ration, J shall give an account on a future occa. 
s10n, 





INFANCY. 


I nove ‘o gaze upon an infant's smiles, 
Ang Orr its cheeks a thousand dimples break, 
=: pore dancing on an inland lake 
Se weg uty + such a sight beguiles 
"ary child of earth, from thought of toils, 
tilt, and loneliness, and things that make 
Werisome. Baby, thine innocent wiles 





Take from my heart a load, and bid me wake 
To thoughts of happy iuiport; thine it is, 
Unconscious laughing cherub, to impart 

Thine own pure joy to me, So much of bliss, 
Though transient, hath effaced from my heart 
A thousand harsh remembrances, which care 
Aud life's monoteny had fixed there. 
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LITERARY 


Incidentg of Travel in Greece, Turkey, and 
Russia, By G. Stephens, Esq. Curry: Dub- 
lin, 

THESE travels are written by a clever, good-humoured, 
and lively American, who has a marvellous faculty of 
“getting along,’’ and putting a great deal into little 
room ; and one, moreover, who interests and entertains 
his reader exceedingly, by telling exactly all the little 
adventures and gay nothings which a learned or yrave 
traveller would keep to amuse his private circle, if he did 
not entirely suppress them, as below his personal dignity, 
as well as the dignity of printed travels. Here is an ex- 
ample. The Americans have a Mission school in Athens, 
and Mr Stephens being ardently and amiably national, 
wherever there was an American to be found, there went 
he, In the boys’ school he shook hands with a little 
Miltiades, and Jeonidas, and Aristides, and so forth, 
looking in features and intelligence worthy of their illue- 
trious names; but there was one boy whose appearance 
startled him—the son of the Maid of Athens! That 
aerial and fanciful creature—that “ gay creature of the 
elements"—to be the mother of a sturdy little urchin! 
But, alas! it was so. ‘ The Maid of Athensis married. 
She had a right to marry, no doubt, 
“and it is said there is poetry in married lite; and, 


says Mr Stephens, 


doubtless, she is a much more interesting person now, 
at thirty-six, than the JWJaid of Athens could be. But 
still the Maid of Athens is) married! 
Scotsman, She is Mrs Black! 
Black ! head of the police ! and her son is called 
Black —[probably Sandy Black]|—and she has other 
little Blacks! 
pathize with Mr Stephens. 


married to a 


now wite of George 





Commentary is unnecessary.” We sym- 


Hie is equaily free-and-casy 





and pleasant wherever he goes; but the Old World has | 


! 
heard so much and so often of late years about Greece and 


Turkey, that we imagine his Russian adventures will | 


be more acceptable, 


go over comparatively untrodden ground, Le went from 


bs 
They are fresh and vivacious, and 


Constantinople to Odessa in a steam-vessel; and from this | 


point we think the interest of the travels commences. He 
travelled over the wild and nearly desert Steppes of Rus. 
sia on to Moscow, and thence to Petersburgh, aud, finally, 
through Poland intoPiussia, Hise ompanion from Cilio 


to Moscow was a sulky, capricious Englishman; and 


their guide, a rascally Frenchman, an old soldier of the 
Emperor, who spoke continua ly of * mon honneur.”’ 
This scene we select for its novelty. 


At daylight we awoke, and found ourselves upon the 
wild steppes of Russia, forming part of the immense plain 
which, beginning in northern Germany, extends for hun 
dre ds of miles, hav ing its surface occasionally dliversitic d by 
ancient tumuli, and terminates at the long chain of the 
Urals, which, rising like a wall, separates them from the 
equally vast plainsof Siberia, The whole of this iminense 
plain is covered with a luxuriant pasture, but bare of 
trees like our prairie lands, mostly uncultivated, yet every- 
where capable of producing the same wheat which now 
draws to the Black Sea the vessels of Turkey, Egypt, and 
Italy, making Russia the granary of the Levant; and 
which, within the last vear, we have seen brought six 
thousand miles to our own doors, Our road over these 
Steppes Was in its natural state ; that is to SAV, A Mere 
track worn by caravans of waggons ; there were no fences, 
and sometimes the route was marked at intervals by heaps 
of stones, intended as guides when the ground should be 
covered with snow. 








At about 9 o'clock we whirled furious!) into a little vil- 
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lage, and stopped at the door of the posthouse, Oup yi. 
were smoking with the rapidity of their revelate 
Henri dashed a bucket of water over them to Keep the 
from burning, and half « dozen men whipped ¢ ten 
and greased them. Indeed, greasing the whiceleis mew 
sary at every post, as otherwise the hubs become dry 

that there is actual danger of their taking fire; andtha 
a traveller's story told (but Lido not vouch for its wet 
a postillion, waggon, and passengers being all banat 
on the road to Moscow by the ignition of the wheels, 7 

The village, like allthe others, was built of Wood, plas 
tered and whitewashed, with roofs of thatched A 
the houses were much cleaner than 1] expected to tnd 
th Th. We got plenty of fresh milk; the bread, whieh ; 
the traveller in those countries is emphatically the sta 
of life, we found good everywhere in Kussia, and at Mes. 
cow the whitest IT ever saw. ‘ 

Resuming our journey, we met no travellers, Ocensice. 
ally we passed large droves of cattle ; but all the way frig 
Odessa the pring ipal objects were long trains of Waggees 
fifty or sixty together, drawn by oxen, and transporting 
merchandise towards Moscow, or grain to che Black Sea 
Their approach was indicated at a great distance by ip. 
mense clouds of dust, which gave us timely notice to je 
down our eurtains and raise our glass s. The waggones 
were short, ughly-looking fellows, with luge sandy mos 
taches and beards, and black woolly caps, and sheepais 
jachets, the wool side next the skin, pr rhaps, in many 
cases, transferred warm from the back of one animal y 
that of the other, where they remained. till worn oat, 
eatenup by vermin. They had among them blacksmith: 
and wheelwrights, and spare wheels, and hammers, and 
tools, and everything necessary for a journey of seven 
hundred miles. Half of thent were genorally asleep @ 
the top of their loads, and they encamped at night 9 
caravan style, arranging the waggonsin a square, building 
a large tire, and sleeping nround it. About mid-day We 
saw clouds gathering afar off in the horizon, and soon ater 
the rain bevan to fall, and we could see it advancing m 
pidly over the immense level, till it broke over our beady 
and ina few moments passed off, leaving the ground smea- 
ing with exhalations. 

Late in the afternoon we met the travelling equipage 
of a scigneur returning from Moscow to lisestate im te 
country. It conssted of four carriages, with six oregk: 
horseseach, The first was a large, stately, and cumberess 
vehic le. padded and cushioned, in whit h, as We jaw 
rapidly by, we eaught a glimpse of 9 corpulent Russias 
on the back seat, with his fect on the front, bolstered « 
round with pillows and cushions, almost burying every 
part of him but his face, and loohing the very permena 
cation of luxurious indulgenee , and vei, probably, tat 
man had been a soldier, and slept many a night o@ te 
hare ground, with no covering but his military cok 
Next came another carriage, fitted out in the same hext 
rious style, with the seigneur’s lady and a litth girl; thee 
another with nurses and children; then beds, bagyags 
cooking utensils, and servants, the latter hanging on every: 
where about the vehicle, much in the same way with & 
pots and kettles, Altogether, it was an equipmest 7 
caravan style, somewhat the same as fora journey mm the 
desert, the traveller carrying with him provision a 
everything necessary for h's comfort, as not ¢ xpecting 
procure anything on the road, nor to sleep nnder a ret 
during the whole journe y. He stops when he men 
and his servants prepare his meals, sometimes in the ope® 
air, but generally at the post-house, 

We have then a lively description of the old city @ 
Chioff, once the capital of Russia, and now bardly knew 


even by name to the rest of Europe. ' 
It stands at a great height, on the crest of an oA 
theatre of hills, which rise abruptly in the middle = 
immense plain, apparently thrown up by some ¥ 
of nature, at once curious, unique, and beauti‘al 
style of its architecture is admirably calculated to gm 
effect to its peculiar position ; and, after & dreary the 
over the wild plains of the Ukraine, it breaks upe® a 
traveller with all the glittering and gorgeous splendost 
an Asiatic city. For many centuries it has been regard 
as the Jerusalem of the North, the sacred and boly city 
the Russians; and, long before reaching it, its —- 
cvuyents and churches, crowning the sumunit, oe 
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he sides of the hill, with their quadrupled domes, 
es and chains, and crosses, gilded with ducat 
sod re elittering in the sun, gave the whole city the 
pid, an golden splendour. ; , ‘ 
vd the morning in riding round to the numer- 
; gen’s and churches, among which is the church of 
wen +. the oldest in Russia, and, if not an exact model 
athe great St Sophia of Constantinople, at — of By- 
design, and toward evening went to the em- 
sovee'’s garden. This garden is more than a mile in 
Lasth, hounded on one side by the high precipitous 
maak of the hill, undulating in its surface, and laid out 
sie an English park, with lawn, cravel-walks, and trees ; 
4 contains houses of refreshment, arbours or siimmer- 
oses, and a summer theatre. At the foot of the hill flows 
he Dnie or, the ancient Borysthenes, on which, in former 
igre, the descendants of Odin and Ruric desended to plun- 
ieConstantinople. Two or three sloops were ly ing, as it 
out. asleep in the luwer town, te ling of a still Interior 
wantry, and beyond was a boundless plain covered with 
; thick forest of trees. The view from this bank was 
signe and extraordinary, entirely different from any- 
ching 1 ever saw in natural scenery, and resembling 
eve than anything « ise a boundless marine prospect. 
it the entrance of the garden is an open square or 
able of land overlooking the plain, where, every evening 
x even o'clock, the military band plays. The garden is 
-e fashionable promenade, the higher classes resorting to 
ym carriages and on horseback, and the common people 
e fot; the display of equipages was not very striking, al- 
swagh there is something stylish in the Russian manner 
¢éeving four horses, the leaders with very long traces 
wa postilion:; and soldiers and officers, with their 
gendid uniforms, caps, and plumes added a brilliant 
Het. 
Before the music began, all returned from the promen- 
we or drive in the garden, and gathered in the square, 
it was a beautiful afternoon in June, and the assemblage 
vw unusually large and brilliant, the carriages drew up 
saline, the ladies let down the glasses, and the cavaliers 
fenoanted, and talked and flirted with them just as in 
viited comntrics. All Chioff was there, and the pea- 
dat in his dirty sheepskin jacket, the shopkeeper with 
ws long eurtont and beard, the postilion on his horse, the 
wahman on his box, the dashing soldier, the haughty 
whleand supercilions lady, touched by the same chord, 
rot their temporal distinctions, and listened to the 
*velling strains of the music till the last notes died away. 
Tee whole mass was then in motion, and in a few mo- 
wats, except by a few stragglers, of whom | was one, 
¥ mrien was deserted, 


ag at 


This is all gay and agreeable, though the hotel afforded 
et travellers no better bed than two settees, stuffed with 


nw and covered with leather. They proceeded to Mos- 
wy, 


At daylight we arrived at a large village, the inhabit 
So Which Were not yet stirring, and the streets were 
Fel with peasants—crim, yellow-bearded fellows— 
pskin dresses and ¢ ips, lying on their backs aslcep, 
{them with a log of wood under his head for a 
“©. | descended from the diligence, and found that 
Village consisted of a single street, with log- 
each side, having their gable-ends in front, the 
wm were all open, and I looked in and saw men and 
ween With all their clothes on—pigs, sheep, and clild- 
 &rewed about the floor. 
Pr te! | house was the image of the Panagia, or all 
~ Virgin, or the picture of some tutelary saint, the face 
vad Msible, the rest covered with a tin frame, with a 
aren taper burning before it; and regularly as the serf 
1 Prostrated himself, and made his orisons at this 


it shrine 


senor we passed the chatean and grounds of a 


Candis» be | ezine to the chateau Was @ large church, 
ment, A eye teacars situation, with a green dome, 
Sincrabl, : i the Greek cross, and round it were the 
the vilgg ‘od filthy habitations of his slaves. Entering 
TY © Tat, aw a spectacle of wretche iness and Inis- 

re Bot te! assed even on the banks of the Nile. The 
lint o 1 was gathered in the streets, in a state 
Gt i. “arvation. The miserable serfs had not raised 
ma hale. tupply themselves with food, and men of all 
& tree SU Doys, and little children, were prowling 
ts or sitting in the doorways, ravenous with 
~) ane Waiting for the agent to come down from the 


dab 


who! 


| 


« . 


; distribute ( hem bread. 

' ; among them brea 

sp fonnd in Russia many interesting subjects of com- 
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parison between that country and my own; but it was 
with deep humiliation I felt that the most odious feature 
in that despotie government found a parallel in ours, 
At this day, with the exception of Russia, some of the 
West India Islands, and the Republic of the pene 
States, every country in the civilized world can 

to the proud boast of the English common law, that the 
moment a slave sets foot on her soil he is free. T respect 
the feelings of others and their vested rights, and would 
be the last to suffer those feelings or those rights to be 
wantonly violated; but I do not hesitate to say, that, 
abroad, slavery stands as a dark blot upon our national 
character. There it will not admit of any palliation; it 
stands in glaring contrast with the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions; it belies our words and our hearts; and the 
American who would be most prompt to repel any calam- 
ny upon his country withers under this reproach, and 
writhes with mortification when the taunt is hurled at 
the otherwise stainless flag of the free Republic. I was 
forcibly struck with a parallel between the white serfs of 
the north of Europe and African bondsmen at home, 
The Russian boor, generally wanting the comforts which 
are supplied to the negro on our best-ordered plantations, 
appeared to me to be not less degraded in intellect, cha- 
racter, and personal bearing. Indeed, the marks of phy- 
sical and personal degradation were so strong, that 1 was 
insensibly compelled to abandon certain theories not un- 
common among my countrymen at home, in regard 
to the intrinsie superiority of the white race over all 
others. Perhaps, too, this impression was aided by my 
having previously met with Africans of intelligence and 
capacity, standing upon a footing of perfect equality as 
soldiers and officers in the Greek army and the Sultan's, 

The condition of the Russian serfs is minutely described; 
but that is already tolerably well understood in Great 
Britain. It is, or ought to be, a condition superior to 
that of the negro slave, though such is not always the fact, 
The Russian serf cannot be sold except with the estate. 
He is required to labour only three diys of the week for 
his lord, having the other three to cultivate his own portion 
of land; and Sundays, and the numerous holidays of the 
Greek church, are his own, But heis a slave, and so he 
labours grudgingly for his lord, and slothfully for him- 
self, without an idea above the clod which he turns over. 
The traveller states— 

A Russian nobleman told me that he believed, if the 
serfs were all free, he could cultivate his estate to better 
advantage by hired labour; and | have no doubt a dozen 
Connecticut men would cultivate more ground than @ 
hundred Russian serfs, allowing their usual non on 
days and holidays. They have nointerest in the soil, anc 
the desolate and uncultivated wastes of Russia shew the 
truth of the judicious reflection ef Catherine II.,.* that 
agriculture can never flourish in that nation where the 
husbandman possesses no property.” 

it is from this great body of peasantry that Russia re- 
cruits her immense standing army, or, in case of invasion, 
raises in a moment a vast body of soldiers, Every person 
in Russia, entitled to hold land, is known to the govern- 
ment, as wellas the number of peasants on hie estate; 
and, upon receiving notice of an imperial order to that 
effect, the numbers required by the levy are marched 
forthwith from every a of the empire to the places of 
rendezvous appointed. 

The journey from Chioff to Moscow occupied seven 
days, though performed in a diligence—the first ever 
started—and on its first trip. They travelled hundreds 
of miles without seeing a hill or a rising ground. The 
traveller resided a considerable time both in Moscow and 
St Petersburgh, where his personal adventures were amus- 
ing and numerous, He seems to have a knack of bast- 
ling himself into the current of life, and is always quite 
as much an actor as an observer. In Poland his adven- 
tures threatened tu become serious, Thoagh it was now 
1836, the jealousy entertained by the Russian authorities 
of all foreigners, seemed little abated. Our traveller gives 
an animated account of the terrible battle of Grokew, and 
of the last fatal but heroic attempt of the Poles te recover 


their national independence. It is impossible to reed 
2D 
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this simple statement, heightened by many little anecdotes 
collected on the spot, without—if the heart cherishes one 
spark of patriotic feeling—being kindled to indignation, 
and melted to pity. At Cracow the traveller closes his 
lively and entertaining narrative, which we cordially re- 
commend, both for information and entertainment. 


Hints lo Mechanics, on Self- Education and Mu- 


tual Instruction, By Timothy Claxton. 


The author of this sensible little volume is a mechanic, 
gelf-educated, and a disciple of the school of Franklin, 
Hie first acknowledged advantage was obtaining a very 
little schooling, through the kindness of a lady, who 
kept six boys and six gitls at school, for two years 
each, This he confesses was a piece of good luck, 
though he has no reliance on duck; and, on the con- 
trary, places entire faith in good conduct, The goed lack 
instanced would no doubt have been of small account 
Without the accompanying diligence and perseverance 
in self-culture: besides, he partly owed the lady's patron- 
age to the good name which his previous industry and 
diligence had acquired for him. From the time of being 
at scvool, until when at thirteen, he was apprenticed for 
seven years to a whitesmith, Timothy Claxton spun wool, 
tended sheep, and assisted in a market garden. There were 
older apprentices in the shop when he entered it, but not 
one who could keep an account of the work delivered to 
the saleshop from the workshop ; so he was employed by 
the foreman for this purpose, and thus improved him- 
selfin keeping accounts. He was sometimes called to 
attend in the ironmongery shop, and here he aiw some- 
thing of the world, and, by observation, laid up stores for 
thought, Llis first money was laid ont on a new Bible 
and a good thick cyphering book, He began arithmetic 
again by himeelf, and went through it more carefully than 
when at school; and he reaped the fruita of thie diligence 
andredeeming of (imeeverafterwards. Hescouts the netion 
of any mechanic ever wanting time for useful purposes, 
A journeyman carpenter, who possessed several booka on 
the mensuration of superfices and solida, communicated 
both his books and instructions to the diligent apprentice. 
It was now that he first attempted to practise both me- 


chanical and ornamental drawing ; and he made good pro- 


ficencyv, mur h to his future benefit in li e, | 
He began early to throw his thoughts on paper, in 
acting as the secretary of his father, who could not 


write; and he subsequently experienced the greatest 


advantage from facility ino expressing his) thoughts. 
He was also a great mechanist and an ingenious exper. 
menter; and by his mothers cottage hearth, in the winter 
nights, when his apprentice labour wasover, he constructed, 
among leaser things, a clock which kept time toleraby 
well, and required winding up only once in four days, 
We may notice, by the way, that the mechanic gives him- 
self the very best of characters, though we make no | 
doubt that he deserves as much, 
and executing, while a boy, seems to have been quite as 
delightful as those described by Cowper as belonging to 


very different studies. That 


His pains in contriving 


“ There is a pleasure in poetic pais, 

Which none but poets know" — j 

may, by varying the phrase, be as strongly affirmed of | 

every man of genuis, whatever be his particular pursuit. 

At the end of his long apprenticeship, he was, by the | 
original bargain, to receive 210 from his master; and, 

baving served out his time, “ duly and truly,” the money 

was paid—the indenture given up—and bis master en- 





| quired of Timothy what he meant to do: Wit he 

| tell that himself :— « 
“ Go to London, sir,” answered [, for | had 

my mind. “ Well, Tim,” said he, « keep ye % 

hand forward, and you will do well enongh bref 


gave mea hearty farewell, tad be 
. ‘ 4 4 
I reached this great city in Apri! 1810, Pan t 


circumstance of having lived in a rural digtrie 
then never seen so much as a steam-engine, of hed 
lecture on anything, or read a book connected oth 4. 
arte and eciences, save what | have IN en LlOned a . 
poor geography borrowed for a short time. pa 


The rege 
will bear these things in mind, : 


He must make 4) ad 
ances for the generation of mechanics ot : 





that day, a 
are not to be made for those of this \ man 


Tah 
tli y of ” 
Nothing hy ad then Deen done 
cheapen, and cirenlate, and simplify usefy! 


then, might possibly talk with some plane! 





lack of opportunities. 
KNOW er 
There were no Mee habs 
Institutianseena popular librari 2 or read ne 


for the mass of the people, 


-TOoORm» 


lectures which we operatives contd get at, or underg 
Veta 


if we did, 
publications, | itely said, in giving evidence before a (an 
mittee of the House of Commons —“ [t is a great moe 
faction to consider that we set three hundred and err 
thonsand of these works in) circulation every Satur: 
morning.” Satisfaction indeed! But there wae ne we 
thing tien no Penny Magarin 
There was not sa much asa coffee-room, suitable for ; 
The try 
was established, where it still remains, in LAL) s where 


\ worthy printer, largely engaged jn gy 


no Family Libraries 


mechanic, in all Londen, when TF entered it, 





there are now over one thousand, besides two thoews 
eating-houses, in all which these publications are we 
had vratis by the cnstomers, in addition to the great es 
nomy which they are enabled by these establiehmenc : 
practise in other respects, tO say nothing of the Hy: 
comfort and decent society which most of them supp: 
For a London mechanic, especially, to talk now-ndn 
of having no chance to improve his mind or his mane 
is the merest nonsense in the world. He hae hands 
chance to avoid it. He must almost be a decided as 


glutton, a gambler, a thief, or an idiot, ta do, 





OF course, the metropolis was full of novelty fer we 
Bunt Thad business in hand, and went about it. le 
20ot work > and here T will remark that I have ate 
from that day to this, im any city or country, bees 
ont it, save when [ travelled for ny own pleasnre oF S. 
provement; nor do | believe much in the necesmtt 


mechanic, in tolerable health, being destitute at amy var 
of reguiar employment, 

Ilis firse leisure in London was spent in going a 
seeing and learning all that was to be seen and learne 
but shortly he bought a lathe, and married a wilt, 
began to draw again, as the cheapest and most wae 
We suspect that marrying so very soa @q" 
not have been altogether approved by Malthus; be, # 


pastimes, 


Mr Southey says in the case of John Bunyan, whe a 
ried at eighteen, “ he had a trade, and could afort © 
marry.” We do not at all abject to the mechan ser! 
marriage, though we wish he had let us 4 little mem 
into his confidence as to his ways and megs. br 
does not seem to have repented the step, of, at leat ° 
was uo bar to his future self-education. He still 0" 
in mechanics, and invented a very clever and on™ 
mouse-trap. But a new era dawned on his clam © 
was just twenty-five when he chanced to attend 6 @=* 
of lectures on natural philosophy and chemisty- Hew 
notes, and drew sketches of the apparatus, and & » 
his old practices of drawing and writing served him 
But this was still but the dawn. He says, 

Going home, I sat up very late to write eat all ore 


remember of the lecture; and here my juvenile pee 


lad? 
helped me again, even the tiresome copying pets 
So | went on, from Cctobdet 


Then | got a book on 


for my father. 


the uext April. 
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a followed the subject up, for there's nothing, 
att like “ striking while the iron is hot.” Then 
| fornd, articles to try experiments \ ith, which my 
made various rendered easy work. To went to a 


wchan ical ractice 
ae vette and then to others given by other per- 


= Ny, I applied for admission to a philosophical 
ing + ! ene wanted friends at court in those 








soty; bat, alas: 
r "Naser dieconraged, however, what should T do in 
ats 


gach a cree? Let any mechanie of this generation imagine 
bimetf living twenty years ago and consider, “ Why 
thaaght |,“ lama mechant: : and though that 
vers reason I wish to be admitted, and w hy I should be, 
«ig the very reason, alsa, Ws hy Lam not. It is clear, 
on the met hanice must look to themselves, and to each 
) Well, a number of us having talked it over, I 
cirenlar. dated June 24, 1R17, (it wee well I 
it ronnd town, 


re the 


other. 

wrote 3 
cagld write one ) got it printed, and sent : 
Pron thie paper | make the following liberal [literal ?] 
extract, for E think it worthy of being put on recon, and, 
nderd, eomething of a enriositv. as it will be seen that 


pron at this early date, six years hefore the London Me- 
chanics Inetitutien was 
had even heart of what had been done at Glasgow, or else 
where, the cirenlar, nevertheless, embraces substantially 


sil the important principles recognised by modern Me- 


formed, and when none of us 


chanics’ Institutions, 

We pass the cirenlar but the reenit of the appeal was 
the formation of a small society, which Tasted from 1817 
antil 1820, when Mr Claxton went to Russia, being 
engeged by the government to put up gas-worke, He 
had acted as secretary to the society, which, ae they 
had no books, subscribed two guineas a-year to Horne’s 
brary, and obtained twenty volumes a-day—a_ good 
hunt. 

He saw a good deal worth noticing even among Rues- 
din workmen, and especially in) Russian machines and 
domestic contrivances and appliances, of which he gives 
an intelligent account. From Russia he went, in 1822, 
to the United States, studying engineering on the voyage. 
He was engaged to work in a machine-ahop, at a cotton. 
futery, thirty miles from Boston, (probably Lowell 7) 
where he remained for three years, and again established 


sweety for mutual improvement :— 





Two dieconrses were delivered on a fast-day by the 
mnnter of the village; that in the afternoon was on 
i importance ef knowledge, and the facility with which 
cin be obtained, by a judicious arrangement of our 
bm, and our associating together for mutual benefit. 
In fact, he expressed my views on the subject so well, 
that I felt confident of a kind rec eption, and accordingly | 
waited on him the same afternoon, After stating my 
news, and presenting him some papers on the subject, I 
ve informed that a small society for reading had ex- 
ed about five years in the village, but was ata very 
“webbatthat time. He was pleased with my proposals, 
and invited me to attend the next meeting of the society. 

I attended, and found a considerable number of both 
"irs assembled at the house of one of the members, 
Teey were engaged in reading by turns from Whelply’s 
Compend ot General History ;" and the president put 
{vestions to them as they proceeded, which made it in- 
erratin g. 

‘ ty close of this exercise, he asked me how I liked 

a ery well,’ was the reply. 1 then inquired what 

|. “xercise they had. He told me that wasall, ex. 
ping an annual address, which he delivered himself. 
ae bin if it would not be well to try the debating 
Fee. and familiar lectures on science and the 
ites oe he thought well of it, but they felt very 
Yen ow they ventured from the shore, lest they 

'd get into deep water. I told him I thought they 

aa po be afraid, for | had seen persons engaged in 

“tases, whose opportunities for intellectual cul. 

Om Gen inferior to theirs, I was asked if I could 
a lecture. I said I would try, and prepared 
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myself accordingly. I had brought a small air-pump 
from Russia with me, which [ made of a piece of gas 
tubing, with a ground plate on a mahogany stand. [| 
bought a few glass articlea, which were ground, to fit the 
pump plate, with a little send and water, on the hearth- 
stone of my room. I also procured a small wash-tub, 
and fitted a shelf to it fora pneumatic cistern. In this 
wav | succeeded, with a very simple apperatus, in ex. 
pl ‘ining the mechanical, and some of the chemical, pro- 
perties of the atr. 

This put new life into the society: its constitution 
was revised so as to include a library and apparatus, 
Debating was also adopted with success; and the ladies 
handed in compositions, which were read at the meetings, 
The reading exercise was pursued only oceasronaliy. Se. 
veral of the members who had not studied anv particular 
branch of knowledge were prevatied on ta give lectures on 
subjects connected with their professions. More than one 
case occurred, however, in which gratitude was feit by 
those who had been thus roused into action, 

Ihe society went on flourishingly, and finally built a 
hall of meeting at an expense of twelve hundred dollars, 
Mr Claxton was also an instrument in establishing the 
Boston Mechanics’ Institution, the parent, according to 
him, of the Lyceum, there, and of the Society for the Dif. 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 
that time, several minor eocieties have been 
formed, not to mention the Franklin Lectures, which 


Since 


have been got up particularly for the accommodation of 
mechanics: so that Boston is now well supplied with 
societies for the improvement of the mind, 

Now, all or much of this, according to Mr Claxton, 
the Bostonians owe to the diligence and perseverance of 
the little bey te whom a considerate and charitable 
lady gave two years’ very cheap schooling —and here ends 
his scanty autibiography; for, we are sorry to tay, he 
teaches more by precept than example. We aleo regret 
to find so intelligent and observing aman entertain eo 
very low an opinion of the ¢ lasa from which he has sprung, 
and to which he still belonge; and taking no cause into 
account, in severely animadverting upon the bad habita, 
the misery and brutish stupidity which he Vituperates, 
besides the ignerance and sensual propensities of the work. 
men themselves, Neither their misery nor their ignor. 
ance are, we apprehend, altogether voluntary or self. 
incurred. But the exhortations of their friend are not 
the less well-intended ; and there is no doubt whatever, 
that, even in the worst circumstances, much might be 
done hy the workman to improve hie mind, and thus 
better his condition. Cleanliness, ventilation, knowledge of 
the best processes of cookery and baking bread, &e., &ec., 
to which he is exhorted, are certainly, to acertain extent, 
in his own power. The concluding chapters of the little 
volume contain many valuable //ints, illustrated by 
well-selected extracts from the best recent writers on the 
subjects elucidated, whether these be scientific, educational, 
moral, or economical On the whole, the //inis form a 
good addition to the popular Franklinean Cede, and we 
trust that they will be extensively circulated, Our author, 
by the way, in his pride of learning, falls, among other 
small and trivial blunders into one about Cobalt, Mebbold 
or Cobalt, long before it assumed the secondary significa- 
cation by which it is now generally known in this 
country, was the common appellation of a spirit or goblin 
of the mines. When the German miners pray to be pre- 
served from Cobalt and Evil Spirits, they are not so stu- 
pid as to mean the ore from which we make paint or 
varnish—but from the swart goblin. Probably Mr 
Claxton may fancy the one as senseless as the other ; 


but, at any rate, he will see hisown mistake, and also 
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that men are not always so ignorant as they may be sup- | 
p sed. 
Shelley’s Poems. 

The third volume of Shelley's collected works, con- 
tains “ Rosalind and Helen,” “ The Masque of Anarchy,” 
‘¢ The Sensitive Plant,” and a few more poems of consi- 
derable length; but it is mainly filled by his shorter pieces, 
and a few of his gem-like lyrics, consisting of a stanza or 
two, and containing the rich and subtle essence of volumes. 
In notes on the short poems of 1819—1tor they are all 
printed in chronological order—we find a passage con- 
nected with ‘* Tae Masque of Anarchy.” 
shortly afier Shelley heard of the Manchester Massacre. 
He was at that time composing * ‘The Cenci,”’ and residing 


It was written 


near Leghorn. The intelligence of that brutal trampling 
upon the souls and bodies of his fellow-creatures, by their 
fellow-citizens—that affiir more revolting to the spirit of 
liberty aud humanity, than the worst passagea in the his- 
tory of the Civil Wars of England—* roused in him vio- 


lent emotions of indignation and compassion.”’ 


Inspired 
by these feelings, he wrote to teach his injured country- 
men the great law of combination, and the strength of 
passive resistance —lessous since practised, and which we 
It is added—*“ Shelley loved the 
people, and respected them as often more virtuous and 
always more suffering, and therefore more deserving of 
H[e believed that a clash 


between the two classes of society was inevitable, and 


need not describe. 


sympathy, than the great.” 


he eagerly ranged himself on the people's side. Ile 
had an idea of publishing a series of poems, somewhat in 
the manner since adopted by the “ Corn-Law Rhymer ;” 
and a few pieces of this kind were written at the time, 
but withheld from the public, from the certainty of pro- 
Of these are the ‘* Ode to the Assert- 
ors of Liberty,’? and the ‘Song to the Men of England.” 
As poetry, they are inferior to the general strain of 
Shelley's writings ; but for that day, they were rare pro- 
ductions. 


secution for libel. 


We copy the latter :— 


* Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ve low 7 
Wherefore weave, with toil and care, 
The rich robes your tyrants wear ? 


* Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Those nnyrats ful drones who would 

Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood ? 


* Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 
That those stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 


* Have ve leisure, comfort, calm, 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm 7 
Or what is it ye buy so dear, 

With your pain and with your fear ? 


* The secd ye sow anrther reaps— 
The wealth ye tind another kecps— 
The robes ye weave another wears— 
The arms ye forge another bears. 


* Sow seed, but let no tyrant reap— 
Find wealth, let no impostor heap— 
W eave robes, let not the idle wear— 
Forge aruis, in yuur defence to bear, 


“Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells— 
In halls ye deck another dwells. 

Why shake the chains ye wrought ? why see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 


“ With plough and spade, and hoe and loom, 
Trace your graves and build your tomb, 
And weave your wi ‘ing-sheet, till fair 


Ragland be your sepulciire.” 





Hymns and Fireside Verses. By Mary Hovwity 
To those acquainted with Mrs Howitt’s Writing, thy 
new volume does not require to be particularly describes 
It contains every characteristic of her genius and of be 
manner. The principal poem, which fills more thas 
half the volume, is a religious allegory, in Which Chri. 
ianity, in the guise of a little child, goes a pileri 
over the earth, carrying everywhere her gentle and child. 
like influences, and dispensing consolation, fortitude, ani 
peace. We should fear that, from the simple sim, 
ture of the verse, this long poem may, to some 
become monotonous, 


Teaden, 
But this objeciiou may not be 4» 
by the young reader, The poem contains passages o 
great tenderness and beauty, Conceived in a pure, holy, and 
truly child-like spirit. From the short pieces, we selec: 
the following stanzas :— 
CORN-FIELDS. 
‘In the young merry tite of spring, 
When clover ‘gins to burst; 
When the blue-belis nod within the wood, 
And sweet May whitens first ; 
When merle and mavis sing their fill, 
Green is the young corn on the hill.” 


The corn passes in all its stages—it shoots into th 
ear, it whitens, it ripens, it is shorn ; and then— 


* T feel the day ; and see the field, 
The quivering of the leaves ; 

And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding tle yellow sheaves ; 

And, at this very hour, | secin 

To be with Joseph in his dream. 


* 1 sce the field of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one, 
Bending unto their sickle stroke, 
And Boaz looking on; 
And Ruth, the Moabitess fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there, 


“ Avain I see a little child, 
His mother’s sole delight ; 
God's living gift of love, unto 
The kind, good Shunamite. 
To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 


* The sun-bathed quiet of the hills, 
The tields of Galilee, 

That, eighteen hundred years agone, 
Were full of corn, | see ; 

And the dear Saviour take his way 

*Mid ripe corn, on the Sabbath day. 


*Q golden fields of bending corn, 
Ilow beautiful they seem! 

The reaper- folk, the piled-up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream ; 

The sunshine, and the very air, 

Seem of old time, and take me there.” 


Among the sweetest of the poems is this to 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 


* Sporting through the forest wide ; 
Playing by the water-side ; 
Wandering o'er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells ; 
All among the mountains wild— 
Dwelleth many a little child! 

In the baron’s hall of pride, 

By the poor man’s dull fireside— 
"Mid the mighty, ‘mid the mean— 
Little children may be seen, 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless everywhere ! 


* In the far isles of the main; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain-glen, 
*Mong the tribes of swarthy men 
W heresoe’er a foot hath gone; 
Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone ; 
On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found ! 


It is well 
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Blessings on them !—they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonder so intense ; 


And their small experience ° 
e . . s * 


Among the hymns, we find this one highly to prize 
ae ae | 
tt is well adapted for singing in an Infant School 
THE POOR CHILD'S HYMN. 
“ We are poor and lowly born, 
With the poor we bide; 
Labour is our heritage, 
Care and want beside. 
What of this? Our blessed Lord 
Was of lowly birth, 
And poor toiling fishermen 
Were his friends on earth! 
“ We are ignorant and young, 
Simple children all ; 
Gifted with but humble powers, 
And of learning small. 
What of this? Our blessed Lord 
Loved such as we. 
How He blessed the little oncs 
Sitting on his knee !* 

“ Mabel on Midsummer Day”—a legend or story of 
the olden time, when kindness and humanity, industry 
and neatness, were especially rewarded by ‘* the good 
people’’—is one of those sweet and simple legendary effu- 
sons in which Mrs Howitt delights and excels. We hope 
the Germans are becoming acquainted with these, her 
most characteristic writings, such as this same little Ma- 
iel—for the German heart is quite fitted to receive and 
cherish then. 

The little volume is most beautifully embellished with 
wood engravings, 

Liitle Derwent’s Breakfast, 

Isa set of nursery verses, the pap and panada of poetry, 
written by a mother for her darling boy, and that boy 
tee grandchild of Coleridge. Some of the rhymes are lively, 
and all are meant to convey instruction, though more of 
the Useful-Knowledge sort than Grandpapa would have 
ked. He must be a very proud young gentleman who 
fods a volume of verse written and published, all for or 
about himself, before he was seven years old ; but other 
joung gentlemen may reap the benefit of it if they please, 
An Inquiiy into the Propagation of Contagious 

Poisons. By 8. Scott Alison, M.D. 
_ On the main point of this discussion, Dr Alison of 
‘ranent, after stating the evidence, seems to arrive at the 
¢ ° bs N ? 
‘We conclusion “ that much migat be said on both sides,” 
“bough he rather seems to incline to disbelief of Atme- 
*wricContagion. He has, however entire belief in the evil 
ne of Malaria, which comes to nearly the same thing, 
‘2 4 popular view, the concluding chapters of his treatise, 
nove on other causes of pestilence, such as famine, or un- 
wh 
_Seone or insufficient food and drink, filth, want of 
Proper shelter and clothing, anxiety and depression of mind, 
ure 
“ he most important. Poverty is, beyond doubt, a far 

o “oe 
te general aud active cause of the fevers named con- 
* in this country, than all other causes combined, 

ou } 
incon Seventh chapter we shall borrew a passage, 

ying facts and reasonings which ought to be dinned 


S OUr ears till they sink Into our hearts, and actuate our 
Cmduct, 
‘ Asay ow continued fever which infests the poorer 
Colds and op Ubtrymen, and almost all the pleurisies, 
® lem aera consumptions, which prevail more 
Prat 4, tiny he various ranks every winter, are in a very 
Which sudde “Lipari on the extreme cold of the season 
the inhabit nly sets in, and against which the dress of 
“ants of these islands is insufficient to provide. 


“uring classe 


s suffer much, more particularly from | 
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the action of cold and the inclemency of the weather. They 
are generally very scantily clothed, nay, they are some- 
times scarcely covered, and the consequence is, that the 
cold makes a strong and lasting impression, the circulation 
on the surface is suddenly impeded, the perspiration is 
checked, and the whole fabric involuntarily slivers. Now 
these are the very first symptoms of fever, and unless the 
constitution is possessed of stamina to remove these symp- 
toms without loss of time, and to cstablish the circulation 
in its vigour again upon the surface of the body, that 
disease, or some other, will undoubtedly be established. 





The clothes, the house, and the diet of the working man, 
are insufficient to protect him against the action of the 
cold, and to resist its operation when once it has fastened 
upon him ; and thus it is, that to comparative want and 
to many privations, there is often conjoined so much dis- 
cise, 

But it is in vain to expect any other result as long as 
our most deserving labouring population is worked in an 
inordinate degree—so long as they labour beyond what 
their limited energies will, with impunity, permit—so long 
as they are often unable to obtain a diet sufficient for the 
maintenance even of an idle person—and so long as their 
very breasts, from very want of clothing, are literally open 
and exposed to the fiercest blast that blows, and to the 
most searching and chilling rain that falls from heaven, 

Observe the industrious labourer at his work ; behold his 
powers are taxed to the utmost, his energics, his capabili- 
ties, are put upon the stretch, and the entire fabric, God's 
most complicated and most delicate creation, is actually 
labouring and heaving with protracted exertion. His blood 
distils the dew of labour, and his clothes, such as they 
are,are moistened with perspiration bursting trom a thou- 
sand pores, 

It frequently happens that, the labour of the poor man 
being over, sorely fatigued, too exhausted even to enjoy 
the consciousness that his hour of rest has arrived, with a 
heavy and unwieldly gait and hanging head, he seeks his 
comfortless abode, his scanty board, his dreary, dark, 
scarcely furnished apartment, with its faint and glimmer- 
ing embers. 

Ife swallows his spare repast and falls asleep at his fire- 
side : but having no change of clothes, and those which he 
has on being wet with perspiration or with rain, are allowed 
to dry upon him. In the meantime the heat of the fire 
proves suflicient to create a steam on the side next it, and 
the house of course being open to the wind, currents of air, 
chillingly cold, pervade the apartment,and strike upon that 
side of the poor inmate which is most remote from the fire, 
and thus he of a thousand misfortunes and privations is 
actually steamed on one side, and perishe d with cold on 
the other. Persons placed in such a situation can scarcely, 
for any length of time, escape disease : and it is consonant 
with my knowledge to say, that the condition of a great 
proportion of the labouring classes is not one tittle better. 
Fever and many other diseases will continue to assail our 
labouring population as long as their food ts imsv ficient, as 
long as they are barely covered during the tnclement season, 
as long as their habitations scarcely own a roof or a dour, 
as long as the wind and rain enter at a thousand cre- 
vices; and while the cheerful and salubrious light of heaven 
ts denied admittance by the old hats, bunches of straw, 
and rubbis!. which so frequently, in the absence of glass, 
fill up the space criginally intended for a window. Yes, 
so long as evcry energy is exerted, and every moment 
that can be cheated from rest, to obtain that wherewith 
a supply of the necessarics of life may be procured, and 
when every other consideration sinks and gives way to the 
more pressing wants of nature, will disease prevail, 

Such is the destitution among many of the labouring 
class, and the vast amount of disease which prevails amony 
them, is the neccessary consequence. 

The following facts illustrate well the influence which 
scanty food, insufficient clothing, and the privations at- 
tendant upon poverty, exert in the production of disease, 

During the last three months, (10th February 1839,) 
the fishermen and potters living in Prestonpans have been 
in a very destitute condition ; the former, partly from the 
very boisterous weather which has prevented their going 
regularly to sea, and the latter from the closur of the 
potterics at which they were employed. During that time, 
these two classes of people have been suffering much from 
fever, about ten of theit number having died in that short 
period; while the people, amounting to 750, including 
children, connected with Prestongrange colliery, who are 
well employed, well paid, and well fed, though inhabiting 
the same locality, aud the houses stretching from Preston- 
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pans to Musselburgh Links, have been almost entirely free 
of that disease, fever liaving affected two of those families 
only, in the course of the same time; and while fever is 
still prevailing extensively among the potters and fisher- 
men, the people connected with the colliery have been 
entirely free of that disease since about the 7th of last 
December. On these facts I am well informed, being the 
medical attendant of the colliery. 

The thirteenth chapter contains some valuable hints 


upon the prevention and correction of vitiated air. Tothe 

facta which Dr Alison has collected, we may, in passing, 

add one, mentioned in Mr Symons’ book on the condi- 
tions of the artisans of Great Britain and the Continent 

—namely, that in Lyous, with its numerousand miserable 

manufacturing population, Cholera never appeared ; and 

that the absence of that scourge, and, in general, of epi- 
demic diseases, is to be attributed to the large lime-kilns 

in the suburbs, the exhalations ef which perceptibly im- 

preguate the atmosphere. 

Notes of a Wanderer in Search of TTealth, through 
Italy, egypt, Greece, Turkey, up the Danube 
and down the Rhine, 

The author of these Notes is Dr Cumming, late a phy- 
sician in the East India Company's service, and appar. 
ently a descendant of the Wolf of Badenoch. In Incia 
he lust his health—not so much, we are led to imagine, 
from the climate or the sevire malady by which he was at- 
tacked, (acute dysentery, ) as through the activity and ener. 
getic practice of his physicians. In pursuit of health, he 
travelled in the United States and Canada, and lived for 
a considerable time in France, before commencing this 
rambling and eccentric tour in search of the capricious 
goddess. We mustown that itis his professional or medi- 
cal heresies which have impressed us wit a favourable 
opinion of his judgment in other matters which fell under 
hisobservation, In ascending the Nie in his gallant bark, 
christened the Findhorn, trom affectionate reminiscences 
of Anu/d ling syne, Dr Cumming was, in December 1836, 
attacked with the horrible disease from which he had 
suffered so much, in 1829, at Cawnpore. 
in every sense of the word; his boat's crew, consisting of 


He was aloue 


natives, and a guide or interpreter, being his only compan. 
ions. He had taken with him nothing whatever in the 
shape of medicine. Too litule of the apothecary may, at 
times, beinconvenient; but is certainly not worse than too 
much. Dr Cumming, with intervals of remission, suf- 
fered so severely for about a week, that he fairly gave 
himself up, and so did his attendants. As a forlorn 
hope, he ordered his guide to spunge him with hot water; 
and this simple remedy, with fomentation of the abdo- 
After it had 
A little 


wine and water remained on his stomach; he became 


men, was the only treatment employed. 
been for some time persisted in, he felt relieved. 


drowsy, slept for a short time, felt his skin less hot and 
burning, and, in brief, began to recover, and that rapidly. 
In short, in about a week from the crisis of his disorder, 
which was accelerated by the simple applications men- 


tioned, he writes in his journal, 

My recovery is now almost complete, and the rapidity 
of my convalescence leads me to contrast my late attack 
with a precisely similar one which | had at Cawnpore, in 
the autumn of 1829. On that occasion | was largely bled 
atthe arm—had fifty leeches applied to the abdomen, 
and, during the first four days of the disease, in addition 
to extensive mercurial frictions, | swallowed 216 grains of 
calomel! True, |] recovered, or rather, I did not die; 
Whether in consequence of, or tn spite of the above heroic 
treatment, I will not venture tosay. My face was swelled 
to an chormous size, every toot! was loose in my jaws, 
and for six or eight weeks I could eat no solid food. My 
constitution received a shock from which it never fairly 
recovered ; and | was finally obliged to come to Europe 
on furlough, On the present occasion, fortunately for me, 
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the * vis medicatrix nature” was my sole physic; 

I am now almost as well as before the attack om, 
British medical practice, in my humble opinion deo 
much in heroics, We laugh atthe French, for the = ten 
ancy of theirtreatment ; but if they do too little, we ind 
redly dotoomuch, On first visiting the hospitals of — 
I was astonished at the want of energy in the penelien 2 
the physicians; but experience and observation suoy tay “ 
me, that the sick could recover without the ocean of dr 
that is wont to be administered in England. Althooe 
no disciple of Broussais, | think his country is mur $1 
debted to him for having, in a great measure, pnt lee 
the dragging system in medicine. A pharmacien of Pos 
onec remarked to me, that Broussais had ryined the 
apothecary business; so it would appear, for ] verily 
leve there are fewer druggists’ sliops in the whok ety 
Paris, than in the town of Bath. P 


ee 


We confess a prepossession for a traveller capable of 
rising so clearly above the bizotry and bias of education 
and professional habit as Dr Cumming does on thigg: 
other occasions, and, indeed, as often as by the nature 
of his subject he is led into medical discussions This » 
the guarantee of that independent opinion and sono 
judgment, which we look for in a traveller, and whia 
he ciscovers throughout the whole course of his wander. 
ings, Great originality in going over much of the Seater 
trick which he followed, is not longer to be looked for; ba: 
his impressions have freshness, and they are, moreover, 
those of a sensible and well-educated Scotsman, in whor 
experience and ill-health has tempered without quench. 
ing the fire and enthusiasm of youth, and who alway 
contrives to interest the sympathies of the reader, no 
more in the course of his strange adventures, than in bis 
personal feelings and opinions, from a certain bappy 
knack of talking of himeelf, and letting us into his con. 
fidence without the smallest suspicion atising on ou 
parts of conceit, pretension, or egotism, He is neither, 
as a traveller, an Antiquary, an Artist, nor a raving 
poetical Religionist; but his professional acquirements 
and previous accumulation of knowledge, give him is- 
mense advantages over the ordinary run of gentiemes, 
who, with malice prepense, sit down to bestow their trares 
on the public. The spirit of enlightened philanthropy 
which pervades the book will farther recommend ut @ 
many. This is not found in showy, flowery passage 
and elaborate gettings-up, but comes naturally, and ini 
own place, with the flow of the narrative. The state 
the hospitals interested Dr Cumming wherever he wen; 
and in no country in the world are they in 0 deplerad« 
a condition as in Egypt. The lunatic asylum in Catre 
must be the most horrible den of human misery and & 
basement to be found upon the face of the earth. From 
the madhouse the traveller one morning went to the slave 
market, and thence to a very different scene. Dr Cas- 
ming is not an admirer of Mahomed Ali. 


Our next visit was to the citadel, where a number of 
workmen are busy with the erection of a mausoKe® 
destined to receive the body of his Highness. The ow 
beauty of the building consists in the slabs of alabastet 
with which its interior is lined. An extensive quarry‘ 
this beautiful stone has been discovered on the ease 
shore of the Nile, and the Pacha is robbing * of ite We 
sures, to ornament the intended receptacle of bis ear 
carcass, It would do him more honour asa maa, # 
credit as a ruler, were he to expend the money thes wot 
lessly lavished, on the erection of an hospital for the tee 
ment of his poor blind subjects. It is a fashion ve 
sons in England and other parts of Europe, te isu : 
homed Alito the skies, as an enlightened ruler 
sucecesful conqueror. ‘To the latter appellation 
dispute his claim, but as to his paternal anxieties 
good of his people, let the thousands of blind in the «* 
of Cairo bear mournful witness. For myself, | feel no 
but abhorrence towards the man who squandets the 
and properties of his subjecta, in the conquest of or 
countries, which he will probably soon be forced 
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haqassh ; while he neglects the easy and attainable mea s 
of conducing to their domestic happiness, by an endeavour 
to remedy an evil as sweeping in its extent as afflicting 
im its effects. He has, indeed, formed a large and expen- 
give milttary college; but this is in keeping with his schemes 
¥ acgrandisement and conquest. But is there even one 
anal hospital in Cairo opento all? Thave heard of 
none such, and vet the population of the city is said to 
smount to 480,000 souls; So much for his paternal care 
ofhiesubjects. . - + oe Nothing is ore common 
than for young men to disqualify thems Ives from being 
eoldiers, by chopping off a fore-finger, knocking out their 
eartri ige-teeth, and even putting out one of their eves. 
4]! military service iscompulsory. 1 have frequently seen 
ertehed recruits, just hidnapped, marched in chains, or 
with their hands stuck throneh wooden stocks, to the 
various barracks. Little fidelity can be expected from 
Nevertucless, it serves the purpose of the 


such an army. 
is eared for or required, 


Pacha, and no mort 

At the Falls of Niagara, Dr Cumming had some years 
before cut himself a sturdy staff, christened Niagara, and 
which did him yeoman's service in his voyage up the 
Nile. 
a passage, Which we present to our readers as a specimen 


At the ultimate point of his discoveries, we find 


ofa work which we heartily recommend to their atten. 
tion, regretting that our narrow space denies us, in the 
passing month, the pleasure of telling them more about 
it, 

Second Cataract of the Nile.—Nubia, January 15.— 
Light airs and caimsall yesterday. I did not reach Ouadi 
Halfah until seven eM. This morning | was towed to the 
foot of the cataract, and set out after breakfast, accom- 
panied by Malhimoud and the pilot, to gain a high rock 
fabout four miles from my hark) which overlooks the 
cataract, and commands an extensive view of the rapids. 
We were on the Lybian shore, and our road lay along the 
shirt of the desert. It is surprising what a variety of 
feature the desert presents, The prevailing character- 
isties are certainly nakedness and sand ; but the cye isnot 
weariod by the monotony of along stretch of ocean. Here 
sahil of black and crumbly stones—there a valley of 
lowe sand—in other places a plain as flat as a bowling 
green. We traversed large masses of white sandy rock, 
meng out of the desert. On our right was the tomb ot a 
suntinthe shape of a‘ cairn” of stones standing ona 
little knoll, on passing which my companions made a pro- 
found obeisance. The only living thing we saw, was a 
superb eagle, who fled on our approach, from a feast of 
¢arrion, on Which he was regaling; all around were scat- 


tered large bones, bleached by the snn to the whiteness 
of mow: from their size they must have been those of the 
camel, A rough ride of an hour and ten minutes brought 


me to the rock, which I hastened to ascend, to enjoy the 
prospect from its summit. The view from this position is 
one of great interest, and of a character altogether unique. 
The river is divided and broken into innumerable streams 
and eddies, by an infinity of islands of a black, smooth, 
and shining rock. These are of every size and shape ; 
“me forming mere specks rising out of the stream— 
‘oers small, circular, or rugged islets, either altogether 
barren, or having mv rely a solitary thorny shrub, deriving 
“ ‘upport from a handful of soil deposited in a cavity of 
te rock. There are others pretty thickly covered with 
a kind of stunted tree, and two or three towards the 
Sottom of the series, with groves of palms and cultivation. 
ese last areinhabited. Looking upwards, as far as the 
2 hare a similar appearance presents itself: indeed 
Age sa ie usten d are the little isles, that the view of 
igh r at a distance is almost intercepted, excepting 
‘ete and there, where its muddy waters may be seen 
raed a along, or broken into foam by opposing 
the ap a is nothing to convey the idea, or to merit 
an Ae . — of a cataract : indeed the ra vids make but 
r - eens appearance, The river Findhorn, ina 
iene a mundreds far more swift and terrible. Looking 
™ the Nile, eastward, the horizon is bounded by a 

: oo and uninteresting view of the desert. . . . 
*, perhaps, the knowledge that I was above a thous- 
miles from the shores of the Mediterranean, and on a 
but rarely frequented by travellers, was not its least 

len A pear ym me to reflect that I was the only Euro- 
Sie. and he new), thus high on the course of the 
Sad. although no friend of monopolies in general, | 
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to myself. The presence of a stranger would have been 
no small bar to my enjoyment, 

Having remained for an hour on the top of the rock, I 
descended to the river, inthe hope of cuttinga stick from 
one of the trees near the edge of the cataract. Mahmoud 
had proceeded on a similar errand, to a group of palms, 
about half a mile higher up; it was not long before I de- 
scried a portly staff in the midst of a thorny broke, which 
after some toil and many scratches, | suceceded in cutting 
and disengaying, as a wate for “* Niagara.” This done, | 
descended to the edge of the rapid, and plunging it inte 
the torrent, duly christened it Nawe; bathing at the same 
time the weatler-beaten trunk of Niagara; and thus, in 
a manner, wedding the St Lawrence to the Nile! My 
labours over, I seated myself on the rock, and drank a 
glass of brandy and water to the health of many a distant 
friend, not in Europe only, but in Asia and the New 
W orld also ; for all these eo 
have held out the right hand of fi llowship tome. Lnow 
washed out the remains of the brandy, and stretching the 
| bottle as far into the rapid as my arm could reach, filled 
it with the rushing waters of the fruitful Nile, Although 
the breeze was fresh and cool, the sun felt powerful and 
hot. By aid of a small lens, I contrived to light a cigar, 
and, stretching mys lf at full lenyth on the black and 
glossy rock—the smoke ascending in fantastic wreaths 
from my mouth, I mused on Scotland and on dear lang 
syne. 

To invalids this work isimportant, Egypt, thanks to 
steam, is now nearer to us than lately were the South of 
France, Portugal, Italy, or Madeira; and, by Dr Cum- 
ming’s report, Egypt, in winter, must be the paradise of 


those affected or threatened with pulmonary affections. 


continents contain persons who 





Beginning of a New School of Metaphysics. 
By B. Hi. Smart. 
Here is an ingenious man, an original thinker, who 





complains that he has nearly fallen another victim te 
| “the False Medium.” 
| Scylla of the publishers, he has been almost wreck: d in 
the Charybdis of the reviewers. Sox or 


Nay, after he had escaped the 
seven years 
since, zeal for the interests of science, and perhaps a little 
of the natural pride of discovery, led him to publish a 


work, which he entitled an “ Essay on Semafology,” a 
name which was probably fatal to his object, as not one 
thousand could have guessed 


individual in a hundred 


that he meant to discuss under this name, grammar, 
Accordingly, none of the literary 
Tribunes took the least notice of his book. The sub. 


ject of which it treats he had revolved for twenty years; 


logic, and rhetoric. 


and he published at last anonymously, in the hope “ of 
being mistaken for a Lord, or a Doctor high in univer- 
sity repute, or a political leader trying his hand on a by- 
subject ;"’ but the great critics would not bite, No book. 
seller would risk the expense of launching ‘‘ Sematology” 
into the world ; nor was there any literary cligue to back 
it when it came forth. One or two newspapers treated 
it with their wonted civility and kindness. Discouraging 
as was this reception, the author was not dismayed, 
He was sustained by the consciousness of a good purpose 
and the hope that, if his Essay could be forced upon pub- 
lic notice, it would indicate an opening for much im- 
provement in one department of science. We are not 
judging of the truth or of the originality of the theory 
evolved in his treatise, but we cannot help admiring his 
fortitude and perseverance, He has re-published his 
original treatise with considerable additions, and a num. 
ber of shorter Essays upon subjects allied to his favourite 
studies. He will this time at least receive more atten- 
tion, whatever acceptation his speculations may find 
among the learned. 


A New Epistle by the Apostle Paul. 


Thies epistie, receatly discovered among manuscripts of 





oot sorry to have the whole of theboautiful landacape | 


remute antiquity, and translated out of the original 
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Greek, is humbly dedicated to the English and Irish 
Bishops. Sone of the verses make good sharp hits. We 


cull three or four :-~ 
CHAPTER IT}. 

24. And whereas I did once write to the saints which 
are at Corinth, that I wonld not snffer a woman to usurp 
authority in the Charch over the men ; yet there is now 
anew commandment. 

2h. And thisnew commandment, that ye allow women 
to have even the chief authority in the Church; for the 
days will come when a« virgin shall sit upon the throne 

26. Therefore let her be your chief; and albeit she is 
of tender years, yet must she appoint the bishops, when, 
by reason of their death, their habitation is desolate, and 
their bishopricks another hasto take. 

27. But if wicked men do gainsay this, saying, that if 
a woman may fill the highest station in the Church, be. 
ing the head thereof, aad appointing to office therein, and 
sit on benches in the Lord's House, in stalls and in pul- 
pits of wood, take no heed of the word that is spoken. 

98, And without respect for truth—for the fashion of 
the Church passeth away—let all Princes, even though 
they do evil in the sight of the Lord, be solemnly pro- 
nouncel most religions and gracious persons, 

29, To will alee that ye never apeak of us as labourers 
in God's vineyard, nor . yet as fishermen of Galilee, but 
that such things straitway be forgotten, and that we be 
denominate the College of the Avostles, 

CHAPTER IV. 

12 There may bearchbishops, who shall take the over- 
sight of the bishops, having the largest share of the one 
thing needful; for money answereth all things. 

20. The Church of Rome greeteth you, whom ye onght 
to love as one of yourselves; for no man ever yet hated 
his own Hlesh, bit loveth it and cherisheth it, 

2h. They of Babylon (which is called Rome; but this 


is a great mystery) salute youn, specially the man of | 


whom it wae said, * He shall be revealed in his time, 
and who ae God eitteth in the temple of God.” 


30. May wealth, and dignity, and honour, and splend- 
| 


our, and pemp, and power be with you all evermore, 
Amen and amen. 

These are not the best things in the Epistle, but they 
make its obect apparent. It goes on, in the same sar- 
castic strain, to expose whatever Dissenters or Puritans 
consider unseriptural ino the doctrines, ritual, and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. 

Roscoe's London and Birmingham Railway Guide. 

We neticed thie work when it first appeared in Parte, 
It ie now completed; and will form a useful and enter- 
taining companion to the traveller, from its direct inform. 
wtion, as well as the sketches of the many interesting 
places, either upon the track of the Railway or in ite 
vicinity, and from the numerous local descriptions, tradi- 
tions, and anecdotes which the author has picked up. \ 
good, colonved map is a desirable accompaniment to the 
traveller; and the numerous engravings of the more 
remarkable scenes in the route are much better executed 
than in ordinary guide-books, They are, indeed, pretty 
landecapes and views, There is but oneomission, Why, 
Mr Roscoe—or Mr Peter Lecount, if the siiitartan 
department be yours—do sou not, like the “ Birmingham 
Guide,” tell travellers what is to pay by the different trains, 
and to the different atations 2? It is of far more conse. 
quence what our own tickets are to cost than the contract 
price paid by the proprietors for forming the road. Among 
the anecdotes is one of a landed proprietor who charged 
enormously high for a piece of ground needed by the com. 
pany, upon the plea that the Railway would injure his 
property. It was completed; and the company required 
another piece of his land for buildings, and other purposes ; 
and for this he demanded much more, on the opposite 


ground, that his land had been greatly enhanced in value 


by the Railway! 
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Sickness and Mortality in the Woes Tas 
Letter to the Secretary at War. By Sie 4 
drew Halliday. . 


Sir A. Halliday here suggests many praetical 
for promoting the health and general Well-being of ti 
| troops in the West Indies. Heis a believer in ATM ORD, 
ric contagion, He thinks it suddenly arises from the cons, 


bination of moisture and heat; and he aleo believes ther 
it causes all the epidemic and endemical fevers of the Wee 


India colonies, He says he is convinced, th 


it the ‘ote 

poison generated by this combination, does not enter the 
system Ay the /ungs, hut through the medium of the of 

. ‘ - if » 

} 


mach, and that it does not consist in any vitiated Qaality 


of the air itself, but in some poisonous matter which ther 
vir carries along with it: and which it is now proved . 
will not elevate to a greater height than 2500 feet on 
the level of the sea, These are curious and nice Qnestions 
but the results are plain and practical. A specific for th 
fever of these colonies, or something approaching one, 
mentioned here with great approbation, Dr Warburg's 
Fever Drops, prepared from plants, whose virtues had bees 
male known to the Doctor by the Indians of Demerara, 
have been tried by onr military surgeons in the regimen. 
| tal hospitars, © with the most perfece success.” The Pe. 
| ver Drops are about to be tried in the fevers of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean stations, We should not hare 
mertioned the circumstance, save that Sir Andrew Heal. 
liday is not at all likely to patronize quack remedies 
Other diseases of the troops nearly as fatal as fever, thew 
of the stemach and bowels, have been prevented by addi. 


tional rations of fresh meat—-a remedy in which we would 


have great faith in similar cases, were it duly administers 
at home, The werk-house unions have furnished som 


autisfactory recent proofs, 


Jamaica Plantership, 
Sodem and Gomerrah must have been places dist. 


guished by humanity, merey, and purity, in compar. 
son with Jamaica, if we are to believe Mr Benjama 
Mi Mahon. Thia gentleman details his eighteen years expe 
riences in its various plantations, Pens, and coffee mous. 
tains—eighteen years, during which he must have bad 
nearly double the number of employers ; who, with these 
in their employment—and overseers. attorneys, medeca 
men, special magistrates—were nearly all al ke monstem 
of cruelty—unredeemed, brutal rufians. We hope the 
may not all be quite so black as they are « allied ; Dut the 
author gives name and surname, and makes no mi vetery 
about his shocking statements. 

Women Physiologically considered, as to Mind 
Morals, Mariiage, Ma/rimonial Slavery, In 
By Alexander W alker 

This author is much more successful in pointing oat 
isting evils in the condition of women, thanin propeast- 
ing such remedies as would either improve their 
condition, or elevate the morais of society. While ” 
professes to feel great indignation at the injastice 4 
matically inflicted upon the sex by their masters, his@P 
nion of woman is debasing, and his suggestions fer al 
vating her social position, far from ennobling @ i” 
beautiful animal of fine instincts and no intellect, 
tellect extremely circumscribed, which he depicts ™ 
work does not, in our judgment, deserve the aprrele 
tion of the sex for whose sake it professes to be #Tsi™ 
There may be many anomalies and injustices te ras 
the existing relations of the sexes ; but this author # - 
to be their redressor, nor is he either a very judi © 
| delicate expositor of the wrongs of women, 


fidelity, and Divorce. 
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The Eecaleobian, 

mong the many sights and shows of London, there is 

: esent, under the above learned name, the 
yt yee ig to exhibit the artificial hatching of 
—_ After the eee attain a certain stage in the 
ye oh are sold to amateurs, at one shilling each— 
soon but to hatch out, and watch at home till the 
aa comes to life. There are also portable ecca/eohtans, 
the armmuerment of evening parties in their own 
The exhibitor of the machinery for artificial 
treatise on the subject, which, 


“ae 
vounee! 
eabation has written a 
with 9 considerable quantity of puffing, contains some 
sions matter. 

Modern {rf and Ti Ing Artists, 

\ very meagre ork this, when we compare the small- 
neas of the performance W ith the magnificence of the title. 
Ver it contains just opinions and clever remarks, and 
weaves that a better taste in art is advancing among us. 

The Youth of Nhakspeare. 3 vols, 

«Shakepeare and his Friends” rose to sudden fame by 
general acclamation. This new romance, by the same 
suthor, errs in nothing so much as appearing after that 
pepularfiction, If inferior, its inferiority would not have 
hen found out, 
petial spirit, and cannot fail to delight nine out of ten 


It ig composed in the same joyous and 


of those devouring readers whose daily bread is fiction, 
Nothing can be better than the opening festive scenes in 
Sratford, Shakspeare’s courtship of Aune Hathaway, and 
tu early London adventures, 

The Rook of Ron fecord, 


What Southeren could guess that this title signifies a 
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sons, from twelre to fourteen, may, in this forward age 
fairly rank in information with what their grandfathers 
and grandmothers were at from fifteen to eighteen. The 


| stories come down to nearly the close of the reign of 


Elizabeth: the book is neat, and even handsome, and 
appropriate to all private school-roome end parlours, 
where children read, for improvement, with their friends. 





SFRIAL WORKS, 

Parr I. of a work entitled THe FATHERS ann 
Founnens or THE Lonnon Misstonarny Socrery, 
including Memoirs of the more distinguished founders 
and leaders of the Methodists, has just appeared, The 
the Rev. Dr Morison, the 
author of some moral and religions treatises with which 


work is from the pen of 


we are not acquainted. Thies conjoined history and 
biography is calculated to interest the religious world, 


and appears to be well executed. No thinking 


whatever be his theological opinions, who is acquainted 


man, 


with the moral and religions state of the people of 
England during the greater part of the last formal, dead, 
or apathetic century, can fail to appreciate those truly 
apostolic labours of the early Methodists, which this 
work sketches, before it passes to ite more general objects, 
Previous to all foreign missionary labours whatever, was 
the British 
heathen, undertaken by Wesley and Whitefield, and 


the great and arduous “excavation” of 
their disciples; and we are inclined to believe that the 
results of that movement still remain of far more import. 
This 
Part is embellished with exceedingly good medallion- 


ance than all other missionary efforts put together. 


sized portraits of such men as Haweis, Fyre, Bogue, and 


story of Aberdeen, and a Guide-Book to the same | 


“Rrave Town 2?" Plone Accord ia the motto, and wae the 


scent watchword of Aberdeen, The volume will be 


precious to the sons and daughtere of Bon- Accord, and 


twit descendants: and amusing to all men north of the 


Tweed. Tt is high-pressure-full of curious and gurey 
\verdonian information of all kinds; ranging from the 
alities of Finnan haddocks to those of learned profes. 
ere, native poeta, and of the etalwarth provosta and 
ullesof the fighting times, when Aberdeen, with the clans 
on the one hand, and the turbulent Lowlandera on the 
MT, Was kept in continual turmoil, Bating some slight 
prjedice against Puritans and Covenanters, indigenous 
te Aberdeenshire, the author has displayed impartiality, 
‘arlrarning, and ability for his task, and produced a good 
“mory, A few more characteristic and amusing anec- 
wes ofthe Aberdonians, the Yorkshire men of Scotland, 
mht be desirable from the abundant stores afloat; but 
tht, perhaps, have been below the dignity and gravity 
“ history. In liew of this, we have many traits of the 
“saners of the olden times—the burning of witches, 
' branding of harlots, the tortare of Quakers, the 
jeshment of Sabbath-breakers, and, above all, the per- 
—— of those who dared to speak evil of dignities in 
person of “ their Wisdoms,”’ the bailies. 
English Stories of the Olden Time. By Maria 
aD Hack. 2 volumes. . 
Y approve the reasons which have led this 
ae lady to adopt the ever-attractive story-telling 
‘a »™ initiating young persons into the study of 
% She has also made a moderate use of the inter- 
Pati ve form, or of dialogue, the better to attain her 
1d abe shews extensive and careful reading 
| Judgment, and may be made very useful to 
besides the juvenile class for which it is principally 


“ended This class is not mere children. Young per- 











Burder, 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, 

Is just completed, by the publication of Part X. The 

last three Parts are peculiarly rich in information. They 


contain, among other things, /’aper-making, Pt-coal, 
Pottery, Printing, Plating, Refining, the Silk and the 
Woollen manutacture, Sitd/s, Sloves, Sugar and Sugar. 


Retining, Soap, Soda, Wine, &e, &e, ~The treatises on 


| the Woollen and Silk Manufactures, and those on the 


Potteries, each important branches of national industry, 
are ample and minute, and are fully illustrated by numer. 
ous engravings. Of these, the work contains upwards of 
twelve hundred, 
The Pictorial History of Napoleon 

Has reached Part II., which is stuffed with wood-engrav. 
ings to repletion. Some of them are clever and cha. 
racteristic, others indifferent enough. The letter-prese 
comes down to the eve of the Consulate. Let us hope 
that the writer of the history is not about to be davaled 
by the false glory of his hero. It has been many an able 


man's fortune. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
[. Considerations on the State of the Nation, 


II. An Address to the People, occasioned by the Letter 
to the Queen. 

II}. Hear the Church ! 

IV. Railways and Public Works in Ireland, with ob- 
servations on the Report of the Irish Railway Commis. 
sioners, by George Lewis Smyth—who wishes to expose 
the job. 

V. Letter of the Marquis of Sligo to Lord Normanby, 
on the present state of Jamaica. 

VI. An Essay on the present state of Ireland, by Sir 
James Napier, dedicated to Irish Absentee Landed Pro. 
prietors—to which we intend toreturn as soon as possible, 
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POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

Iw our Magazine for June 1835,° we pointed out a 
safe way of waking fictitious votes, by declaring the price 
a real burden on the property, and we also suggested 1e- 
sidence as a check to such votes, The Whigs, after 
floundering about, and having many of their votes struck 
off the roll, have at length, in making votes this year, 
adopted the plan we three years ago proposed; and the 
Lord Advocate, with the view of stopping the creation of 
such votes, has brought in a bill to make residence a con- 
dition of the exercise of the suffrage. There is certainly 
no ordinary degree of inconsistency in the Whig lawyers 
in Parliament pretending ‘o be anxious to stop the crea- 
tion of fictitious vores, while not ouly their nearest rela- 
tions, but their most intimate political connexions, and, 
in truth, the whole Edinburgh Whig clique, have been 
as busy as possible in making votes all winter. But 
perhaps the explanation of the matter may be, that the 
desire to extinguish future fictitious votes arises out of 
that very activity ; for the Whigs may have discovered 
that they have obtained a majority of such votes, and, aa 
all alresdy on the roll will be safe, on the ground of 
vested interest, they may wish now to shut the door 
against the Tories. That the attempt to carry the bill 
through Parliament will fail, nobody doubts. This is, 
however, a mere Whig and Tory question, with which 
the people have little to do; and we countess that, with 
the present limited constituency, we have sume doubts 
whether the making of vores is an evilof any great turpi- 
tude; for, perhaps, a fictitious voter is better than no 
voter atall, Another bill, which his Lordship has in- 
troduced, is one fer establishing an Appeal Court in 
Edinburgh, to ensure uniformity in the decisions of 
the Registration Courts, Such a court is imperatively 
called for; but, if it is to consist of Sheriffs, who owe 
their situations to nothing but political partisanship, it 
will prove a failure. Any one who has attended the 
Registration Courts, whether primary or of appeal, will re- 
quire no evidence of our assertion, The bill for suspend. 
ing the Constitution of Jamaica, whether so decisive a 
step be called for or not, being a coercion bill, is, of 
course, certain of passing buth Houses, as fast as the 
forms of Parliament will admit. It is plain that our 
expenditure for black-slave emancipation has only begun, 
and that our armed force in the West Indies will require 
to be augmented ; for both the white and black popula- 
tion will require watching, in the present state of matters 
in North America. We wish that some sympathy could 
be spared for the white slaves at our own doors—we 
mean the shopkeepers, and particularly the druggists’ and 
grocers’ cle:ks and apprentices, many of whom have 
fourteen hours’ labour a-day, without their excess of la- 
bour doing any good, either to their masters, or to any 
one else; for it is obvious, if all the shops were shut at 
one time, no one would lose, A Ten-Hours’ Shopmen 
and Tradesmen’s Act is as much required as that for the 
factory children; for, until the hours of labour are 
abridged by law, and under penalties which any common 
informer can recover, the hour of shopshutting will never 
be materially abridged. But relief is hopeless ; because 
the shopmen and apprentices are too near at hand. If 
personal charity begins at home, experience teaches that 
public charity begins abroad and ends there, 





ENGLAND. 

THE LANDLORDS AND THE LaBOURERS.—The land- 
lords were highly indignant, when they were lately told 
in Parliament, by Sir George Strickland, that they ground 
the faces of the poor, and that rent-roils could be main- 
tained at their present rate, only by the continued misery 
of the working man. They, of course, denied the asser. 
tion, affected the greatest sympathy for the farmer and 
labourer, and asseverated that the repeal of the Corn. 
Laws was a question in which the farmer and labourer 








* New Series, vol. iii., p. 390, 
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| troop of dragoons, or a detachment of the 
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had a much greater stake than themseives. Disip 
landed-interest! [t appears that, in the South of Exe 
jand, agricultural labourers are in a much worne condi. 
tion than among ourselves. Uatil the recent rise jp the 
price of provisions, their wages were six shillings awe. 
now, the best workmen may earn nine shillings, but ng 
on constant employment; so that when all prices have 
risen one hundred per cent., wages have, in some few is. 
stances, increased fifty per cent. On such a pittane 
as nine shillings a-week, a man, to support himeelf, py 
wife and children, must live much worse than his neigh, 
bour’s pig, at least if his neighbour ever expects to co, 
vert his pig into eatable pork. The people empiopg 
in manufactures are unquestionably much better pag 
/ much better fed, much better lodged than the agricultury! 
labourers 3 a8 any one will soon convince himself whe 
will go to any cotton-mill, such as New Lanark o 
| Deanstoun, and look into the matter, and then examin 
_ the miserable hovels of the ploughmen, with damp earthe: 
floors; windows hardly a foot square, and which canno: 
be opened, and perhaps a pig or cow uncer the same roof 
Yes, the landlords grind the faces of the poor, and es. 
sider themselves entitled to use them in the manner whic 
contributes most to their own benefit. Out of a 
bourer’s wages of nine shillings a-wrek, at least twe 
shillings go directly to the land!ord and farmer, im the 
shape of bread-tax, and other two are expended in th 
increased price of comimodities the bread-tax occasions, 
The British landowner, therefore, participates as much, 
though indirectly, in the wages of the working man, # 
the Russian landlord does in those of his sert, who bas 
to pay over to the owner of the estate on which he was 
born, a fixed proportion of the wages of his daily tei. 
| And, talking of serfs, how long is it since the poor were 
slaves in Scotland? Not much more than fitty years 
lt is hardly more than half a century since collen 
and salters were sold along with the colliery and sit 
work, in the same manuer as the gin horse, or rathet 
gin itself, and salt-pan. It required various statutes 
(in the period between 1770 and 1790, to pat an eé 
to the practice; yet it was only a remnant of the old 
law and custom of Europe, which gave the same ngi 
to the lords of the soil, in all the men, women, sé 
children whe were born upon it, as in the wild bests 
or in the game which was found on it; and indeed they 
asserted, and the law gave them, 2 much higher as 
A hare or a partridge might migrate from the estat 
one landlord to another, and could not be reclaimed ; B# 
| so a collier or a salter. The proprietor on whose es 
he first.drew the vital air, or to whose colliery or # 
_work he was once assigned, was hia owner, the p ra 
of his bones and sinews, and was entitled to repledge 
claim him back, from every one in whose seeps o 
was found, in the same manner as the landowner 
repledge his horse or dog ; and the records of our = 
of Law, up to within these seventy years, shew os 
right was exercised without hesitation and without 
, whenever there was occasion, 
| New Poor-Law.—It certainly must require = 
| “ powers of face’’ to talk, in England, of the sympety 
| 
} 








the landed interest with the working man. ™ 
new Poor-Law has already transferred four ar 4 
annum from the poor to the landowners, rg oe 


not been in operation four years; and bot We 


| Tory joined in carrying it through Parliament 
should hardly have complained of this law, 

| starvation lawe been repealed at the sane time, 
| we cannot see how there is anything like justice : 
a working man’s hands behind his back, sending 


te 


jot: 
his wit 


-_ 


police, to watch that he does not get his 
and, when he complains of hunger, and that 
and children are starving, tell him—separate 
from your family, come into our bastile, and yee" 
and body shall, in some way or other, be kept 
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‘mes come. We think any one in such a 

ow aie entitled to say—“* It is you who prevent 
sete ing, The Prussians, the Poles, millions of 
go Oe are willing and ready to take the workman. 
‘» of my hands. There are thousands of master 
ap rers here ready to employ me, aud give me 
on which I could live in comfort, could my handi- 

aft be freely exported, and if you, the landed interest, 
al allow us to receive from these foreigners what 
alone to give in exchange—corn, butcher 


they have ; . 
nest, cheese, butter—of all of which I am greatly in 
want. If, therefore, it is for the interests of you, the 


ends and landlords of the country, that I should be 
iept in idleness, I have no objection; but, in fair justice, 
vq must not make me suffer for your benefit; you 
eust share with me the good fortune you enjoy, and 
keep me, notin your bastile, or under any state of coer- 
des, bat give me, and my wife and family, in our own 
ramble dweiling, all those comforts which I could have 
e@manded, were not the fruits of my labour sacrificed 
for your advantage.” 

If, therefore, the starvation laws are to be maintained, 
the Poor-Law must be repealed. To keep up both—to 
insist op keeping a man in idleness by sheer force, and 
w refuse to maintain him in comfort~—is nothing else 
bat downright tyranny, to which the people of England 
neither will nor ought longer to submit. 

Tue Stave TRADE.—After sixty years of agitation, 
und afier we have expended millions upon millions in at. 
wmpiing to suppress the Slave Trade, and in freeing our 
own slaves, the traffic is carried on toa greater extent than 
ever, and with increased atrocities and sufferings tothe slave. 
Inawork recently published by Mr. T. F. Buxton on this 
midject, it is stated that, fifty years ago, the annual export- 
ution of negroes from Africa was 80,000; it is now, at 
east, 200,000. Inatead of the old regulation, which 
lowed five persons to three tons, the slaves are now 
packed more like bales of goods than human beings. In 
G4, a slaver was captured, of only seventy-five tons 
vuriben, with 350 slaves on board ; and another, of 202 
wus, with 521 slaves on board, ‘The mortality formerly 
wai from one-fourth to one-sixth; at present, if one- 
third of those embarked are landed, it is considered an 
@ellent voyage, and very few instances have occurred of 
r-half being landed. Sometimes the whole die. or are 
“rown overboard when there is a risk of the vessel being 
“ptured by our cruisers; for the veesel cannot be con- 
feaned unless slaves are foundon board. This nefarious 
afc is carried on under the Spanish and Portuguese flags. 
As to the negroes in our own colonies. it appears very 
soudt'ul whether their condition will, in the end, be im- 
proved by their liberation, and the expenditure of the 
‘wen'y millions of the people of this country. The plant- 
tv of Jamaica have set themselves so obstinately to work 
‘thwart the Emancipation Act, that it has been found 
wormary to suspend their constitution for five years. 
Seould we have a war, we suspect it will be necessary to 


keep a strong force in the West Indies, to prevent the 


Colonists from revolting, and, after laughing at the sim- 
ag of the people of Britain in so simply parting with 
wit twenty millions, from again reducing the blacks to 
“avery, perhaps to be azain sold to our posterity, Ina 
‘0k lately published by Captain Hodgson, of the 19th Foot, 
en tiene conduct of the planters to their slaves, and 
manner in which they were used during the appren- 
a *ystem, are portrayed in vivid colours. In 
ed }-two months from the coming into force of the 
wien act, no less than 574,175 lashes had been in- 
*d on the bodies of the apprentices, besides punish- 
eae of other descriptions, to the number of 104,165. 
ae number was indeed much greater; for the re- 
, ial punishinents in several of the islands had been in 
= ges suppressed, on the pretence that they 
min | The Stipendiary Magistrates sent out from 
ian ‘Btry, seem to be quite unable to repress the atro- 
of the planters, If they attempt to de their duty, 

we ci harassed and persecuted, in every possible man- 
‘ and several of them have fallen victims to the perse- 
Blog so which they have been exposed. Although the 
‘eship is now at an end, the condition of the 
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negro seems little improved. The whole power of the 
colonies is in the hands of the planters, There are 
very few judges who will act impartially; and the 
negroes are thus exposed to the most severe punishments 
for trifling offences. For example, although the forging 
of the gold or silver coin in Britain is punished only by 
imprisonment or transportation for seven yers, the 
West Indians are in the practice of punishing capitally the 
forger of a few tin half bitts, worth a quarter a farthing 
the piece! Slaves were imported from the foreign West 
India islands to such an extent at the time that the com- 
pensation money was to be divided, that there were more 
than 2000 such slaves in one island, for whom £100,000 
were paid, The twenty millions have evidently been 
expended for very little purpose. 
SCOTLAND. 

EpinspurGu Crurcn-Seats.—If we are not much 
misinformed, there are several of the clergy of Edinburgh 
and the neighbourhvod, who do not hesitate to express 
their opinion, that, in so far as this city at least is con. 
cerned, the Church Extension Scheme has been already 
carried a sufficient length. The new charches have had the 
effect weallalong predicted, of emptying thosealready buiit; 
and their efficacy in inducing a church-going habit, as 
was so confidently foretold, has not been, as yet, in the 
smallest degree perceptible. It may easily be conceived 
how annoying it is for aclergyman who has always done 
his duty, to see his church becoming more and more de- 
serted every Sunday, merely for the purpose of forwarding 
a scheme which is indebted, for any small success it may 
have attained, to the activity of a set of individuals thirst. 
ing more for notoriety than for the propazation of sound 
religion, and forcing him to the adoption of measures 
which he cannot but feel must ci:cumectribe the boundarie 
of his own justly acquired influence, It appears, from a 
return, dated 20th February 1839, that of the total sit. 
tings in the thirteen city churches, being 14,852, no fewer 
than one-third are unlet; and what, as we have before 
noticed, is remarkable, it is the lowest-priced seats 
for which there is least demand, Thus, of 1502 at 2s., 
948, or G2 per cent. are unlet; of 1351 at 15s., I6s., 
and 17s, only 186, or 13 per cent., are unlet; of 1552, 
at from 19s. to 308,73 or 4 per cent, only are unilet. 
Some years ago, the Edinburgh clergy refused a fixed 
stipend of £500 a-year, secured in the most ample man- 
ner, How many, out of the thirteen city churches, do 
our readers think produce £500 a-year of yrosa revenue ? 
Just three; although the cost of the city churches must 
have exceeded, in all, £200 000. We see here a very 
sufficient ground for the dislike of the establishment to 
Voluntaryism. The clear revenue of the whole estab- 
lished churches in Edinburgh, after deducting annual ex. 
penses, is £2956; which would not yield each of the 
ministers £170 a-year, after making a present to him of 
his church, When would the established clergy repay 
the original cost of the erection of the churches, or the 
interest for one year, (£10,000,) out of their revenue ? 
Yet the Dissenters are sneered at because some of their 
chapels are in debt, when out of their seat-rents they 
have not only to erect the chapel, keep it in repair, but 
to pay the clergyman, precentor, beadles, Ac. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S OPINION OF THE SCOTTIFH 
NoBiLity.—The estimation iu which the Protector held 
the Nobility, may be judged of from the instructions re- 
garding them he gave to the justices of the peace, in the 
year 1655. The ninth article bears, that * the said Com- 
missioners of the Peace, shall put the lawes and acts of 
Parliament to due and fall execution against wilfall beg- 
gare and vagabonds, and noblemen, and women without 
calling or trade, drinking in ale-houses, tied to no certain 
se-vice, reputed and holden as vagatonts, and against 
those persons who are commonly called Egyptians; and 
they shall punish and fine their receptors, and setters of 
houses to them, accordingly, by such competent pains as 
is proper to them to injvin.” 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Six Trape.—We are told that we have decisive 


proofs of the pernicious tendency of free trade in several 
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instances, of which the alleged distressed state of the 
silk trade is generally held out as the most prominent, 
Now, what is called free trade in silks, is allowing their 
importation loaded with duties from twenty-five to forty 
per cent. Before 1824, foreign silks were altogether pro- 
hibited, and so far was the silk trade from being ina 
flourishing state, that meetings were constantly held for 
the relief of the operatives. At one of these meetings, 
held in London, on 26th November 1816, the secretary 
stated that two-thirds of the Spittalfields weavers were 
out of employment, and in a state of utter destitution. 
Not only has the removal of the prohibition not de- 
minished employment, but it has greatly increased it; 
for, while the total quantity of raw silk imported during 
the three years immediately preceding the removal of 
the prohibition was considerably under two millions of 
pounds weight, in the three years 1831, 1832, 1833, it 
considerably exceeded three millions of pounds weight ; 
in 1833, indeed, which is the last year for which we have 
a return at hand, the quantity was 3,834,244 ponnds, 
double what it was in 1822. In 1823, the total declared 
value of British silks exported was £351,409; in 1833, 
more than double, £740,294. Of this upwards of 
£75,000 is annually sent to France! So much for the 
alleged pernicious effect of free trade in the silk trade ! 
SuGcar.—The scarcity of sugar, owing to the un- 
willingness of the blacks to work in the sugar planta. 
tions—a kind of labour which is peculiarly associated in 
their minds with slavery—is likely to increase. The ex- 
port from Jamaica has been falling off for many years: 
in 1833 it was 1,256,991 ecwts., in 1837 only 903,933 
cwts, Estimating the whole produce of the West Indies 
and the Mauritius at 180,000 tons in 1838, it is expected 
by good judges that there will be a falling off of one- 
sixth in the present year. Considering that the wholesale 
price of che sugar annually consumed in the United 
Kingdom is fourteen millions, it is high time not only 
that the heavy duty imposed on it should be lowered, but 
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also that the prohibitory duty on sugar the growth of | 


foreign plantations, should be removed. In consequence 
of the equalization of the duty on East Indian sugar 
with thaton West Indian, the consumption has increased 
fifty per cent, last year over 1837. 





AGRICULTURE. 

COMPETITION FoR FanMs.—Though it is generally 
admitted that the recent discussions in Parliament, and 
the agitation throughout the kingdom, must, ere long, 
give a death-blow to the restrictions on the importation 
of food, the Scotch farmers do not shew the slightest 
symptoms of alarm, but are entering into long leasea of 
farms, and bidding against each other as eagerly as 
during the time of high war prices. The truth is, that 
the Corn-Laws themselves are the cause of the great com. 
petition in farming, as in every other trade and profession. 
A farmer, finding all professions and trades overflowing 
with candidates for employment, is forced to keep his 
sons beside himself, as long as he can find anything for 
them to do ; and, when they begin to rebel at being kept 
as servants, he has, in general, no alternative but to en- 
deavour to scrape together as much stock for them as will 
establish them ina farm, Hence the competition for 
every farm which comes into the market, and the high 
rents whichare contracted, to be paid under circumstances 
by no means favourable to the prospect of the tenant 
being able to fulfil his obligation for the long period of 
nineteen or twenty-one years, Were trade free, no such 
competition would exist; for many who are now forced 
to become faimers would betake themselves to manu- 
factures and commerce. Rents might no doubt fall in 


nominal amount; but we suspect the landlord 





at the end ef the lease, that he had recej 
money under a free-trade system as under the present 
cessive competition. We are, in truth, beginning “og 
trograde to the state of Ireland, where, to the steat bets 
of the population, the possession of a piece of land | 
essential to the sujport of life, simply because there - 
no other means by which the people can sy =~ 
selves. Whatever, therefore, the “ Landed Interest” 
think of the present desperate competition for pelle 
Scotland, we regard it as anything but a aign of gener 
prosperity, It shews that profits are very low, and co, 
sequently that capital, if accumulating, must be accome, 
lating at a very slow rate; and, as the population is is. 
creasing rapidly, the condition of the people must & 
teriorate, 

THE Frars.—The crop of last year has turned out jax 
aswe stated many months ago, when the papers were filed 
with accounts of its great abundance. In the best dy 
tricts it is only an average crop; and in the high ang 
muirland districts, that is, in three-fourths of Scotland 
is almost a complete failure, The quality is proved by tie 
fiars to be very various. In East Lothian, the best whey 
was 78s.; in Mid-Lothian, only 65s., being 84, lower 
than the second fiars of East Lothian. In the western 
counties, 593,, 56s.,and 54s.,are returned as the fiar prices 
We have, on former occasions, directed attention to the 
mode of striking the fiars, which varies in almost every 
county. It is high time that an uniform system should 
be adopted ; for much injustice, we are convinced, is done 
at present. The original purpose of the fiars was merely 
to ascertain at what rate the grain feu-duties payable 
the Crown were to be converted into money; but sew 
that the stipends of nearly all the established clergy, aad 
a great proportion of the rents of lands, are regulated by 
them, it is of much importance that they should be struck 
ona proper and uniform principle. We have long bees 
convinced that the East Lothian Fiars are always te 
high ; and we think that what we have stated shew 
that we have seme room for our opinion. 

Tite DRAINING has extended all ever the country, fos 
Caithness to Kirkcudbright. Eventhe farmersinthe nege 
bourhood of this city, who hardly every drained at all, save 
extensively resorted to it; and the benefit of it is already 


Ved a5 macs 


apparent to any one who contrasts the wet uncomfortable 





state of the undrained fields, with the dry conditics ¢ 
those which have been drained. Jt is easy, indeed, ake 
a few hours’ rain, to point out the furrows in which s 
drain has been placed, from those which have been mise 

Owing to the continued wet weather in March, sowimg 
was much interrupted, On the Ist of April, it had hardly 
begun in this neighbourhood. The cold weather during 
April has seriously retarded vegetation, and we neve 
saw the wheat crop looking so backward and ind flerest ; 
so that we have already the probability of a late harve® 
At Gifford Fair the sheep market was unusually saa, 
and prices rose five per cent, above last year's pres 
Cheviot ewes brought from 24s. to 27s. 6d. ; black-face, 
17s, to 20s, Gd. Horses, of which there was 4 
show, and none of the first quality, brought from £m 
to £35. The best milch cows were sold from £12 
£14. Corn markets, after a temporary depression, & 
rapidly rising. Those who expect so much cheap whee 
from abroad, will be surprised to learn that the po 
quoted at Dantzic on the 5th March, and at “a 
the 20th of the same month, were precisely wn, 
wheat of the same weight—614lb. per bushel—vit., 
quarter, and that at Cracow the price has risen | 
cent. in a few months, The Chartists will have bas® 
to their hearts’ content before next harvest, 
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